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Introduction 


1.1 Background of the Study 


The main reason for the growth of the Church in India 
was not the conversion of a few people here and there as 
‘solitary units’ but ‘mass movements’ towards Christianity 
where “whole villages, or sections of the community, or 
groups of families" came into the Christian fold*, Such 
mass movements occurred during the time of Roman Catho- 
lic missions of the 16th and the 17th centuries and of the 
Protestant missions of the 19th and 20th centuries. In Kerala, 
the south-western part of India, where about one third of 
all the Christians in India live, large scale conversions have 
taken place since the second half of the 19th century as a 
result of the work of the Protestant missionaries. In ad- 
dition to these large le conversions, different neo-Hindu 
social and religious movements also occurred. Though some 
of these movements opposed each other, all such movements 
interacted among themselves and they all shared a partici- 
patory role in the shaping of the history of the land. 


1.2 Purpose of the Study 


Against this background, the present study deals with 
the social history of Kerala, seeking to investigate a) the 
historical significance of the interaction between the Christian 


Y Infra., pp. 7 ff. 


2 wW. S. Hunt, ‘‘Mass-Movement Phenomena’’, The Harvest Field, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 6, June 1919, p. 208. 
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mass movements and comparable social and religious 
movements which form part of the same history: b) the 
consequence of such interactions to the Christian. commu- 
nity which took shape in this process; and c) a theological 
evaluation of both a) and b) for an understanding of the 
theology of mission. These aims are interrelated and are 
of historical and theological significance because along with 
other things they explain two facts. namely the interaction 
of cultural and religious factors as a result of the work of 
the missionaries and the Participatory role of the Christian 
mass movements in the ‘cultural renaissance’ of Kera 


a 
Most of the studies which have been made on Christian 
mass movements draw attention to the fact that such move- 
ments occurred among people who felt themselves oppressed 
and exploited. But they do not give enough attention to 
the fact that Christian mass Movements were part of the 
total struggle for emancipation which had been going on in 
society. This study sees Christian mass movements as part 
of the struggle of the Oppressed sections of the society for 
their emancipation as a result Of a new awareness brought 
about by western education, new legislations and the Gospel 
along with many other factors. It is erroneous therefore to 
interpret the Christian mass movements merely as a success 
Story of the western missionary societies; and the history 
of Such movements cannot be treated as self-contained 
histories of Christianity, but they form an integral part of 
the history of India, having equal significance with any 
other parallel socio-religious and Political movements. 


This Study is an attempt to show how the people— 
Christians and Hindus—very often remaining within their 
boundaries of caste and other social and cultural Segregat- 
tons, participated in the Struggle for their emancipation. 
This also brings out the indirect non-Christian response to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. A closer analysis of the Christian 
mass movements and the work of the missionaries, will lead 
On to a criticism of the mission as well as the community 
—the Church—which was emerged in this process, 


1.3 Areas of Investigation 


The period of this study extends from 1850 to 1936. 
1850 marked the beginnings of significant Christian mass 
movements in Kerala. It was in 1850 that the work of the 
missionaries among the Pulayas and among the Hill. Arri- 
ans, which led to mass movements, started. Most of the 
other large mass movements also occurred only after 1850. 
However, a brief sketch of a few movements towards 
Christianity before this date is also given for the sake of 
clarity. This study comes to and end in 1936, the year 
which marked the end of Christian mass movements in 
Kerala." Thus the period covered in this study is the 
period of Christian mass movements in Kerala 


Kerala is à region where many missionary societies had 
been working. But the early missionary societies to have 
unbroken activities and history were the London Missionary 
Society, the Church Missionary Society and the Basel Mission. 
The work of the first two missionary societies resulted in mass 
movements. Moreover, the activities of LMS and CMS 
were mainly in the former principality of Travancore while 
the work of the Basel Mission was in British Malabar- 
In this study therefore more attention is given to the 
work of LMS and CMS 

Though there are references to various regional 
neo-Hindu socio-religious movements, this study deals only 
with three large movements which occurred within the 
framework of caste and which had much influence through- 
out the state.* 

Though this study broadly covers the present state of 
Kerala, particular attention is given to the former princi- 
pality of Travancore. n Kerala during the period of 
t study large Christian mass movements occurred only 
in Travancore. But Travancore included the present 
‘Kanyakumari’ district of Tamilnadu and this forms a 


3 See infra., P. 5. 
* Sce infra., PP. 4 f. 
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single geographical unit and was. a single political unit 
throughout the period of this study. The work of LMS in 
Kerala also was in the area including the present District 
of Kanyakumari. 


1.4 Content 

Against the socio-religious and political background 
of the 19th century this study analyses three phases in the 
social history of Kerala, giving particular emphasis to the 
movements towards Christianity during the period from 
1850 to 1936. 


The first phase is a period of Christian mass movements 
without any organized resistance in the form of indigene- 
ous neo-Hindu socio-religious movements. This does not 
mean that there was no opposition to Christian mass mov- 
ements. There was strong opposition especially against the 
expression of the new sense of the social and religious ema- 
ncipation of the converts. The opposition and friction 
within the society made the Christian missionaries accept 
the social leadership of the Christian converts ‘under’ them 
and to approach the British political authorities, from whom 
the missionaries received a certain amount of sympathy, 
to secure justice when it was denied to the converts by the 
local authorities. The Christians also accepted the missiona- 
ries as their social leaders and protectors. A microanalysis 
of these movements and the resistance will show the precise 
nature of the Christian mass movements and their implica- 

n to the society as well as to the Church. 


The second phase of the study deals with the regional 
neo-Hindu, social and religious movements. These movem- 
ents, as in the case of the Christian mass movements, took 
place within the boundaries of caste having the aim of 
emancipating the people belonging to that particular caste. 
Three movements, namely the movement among the Nairs 
initiated by Chattampi Swamikal, the movement among the 
Izhavas initiated by Narayana Guru, the movement among 
the Pulayas by Ayyan Kali, will be traced. It is not 
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tended to give a detailed history of these movements, but 
an outline ís given to show the nature of these movements 
and their interaction with Christian mass movements. 


The third phase is a period of rising nationalism and 
active Hindu movements opposing the work of the missio- 
naries. The immediate impact of these new factors in the 
life of the mission was the beginning of strenuous efforts 
to shift the ‘mission’ to the ‘Church’ and an attempt to 
build up a partnership between the Indian Christians and 
the missionaries. At the same time the Indian Christians were 
also demanding self-government within the Church. At this 
stage, though most of Kerala. was not part of British India, 
it shared the political and socio-religious ferment which had 
been taking place in greater India. The study comes to an 
end with the opening of the public temples in 1936 for all 
Hindus irrespective of caste, by which the low caste people 
were given the privilege of entering the public temples in 
Travancore. After this period no further mass movement 
to Christianity occurred in Ker: 


a 


In every phase, the attempt is made to trace the main 
trend in the thinking of the missionaries as well as that of 
the Indian Christians. For the division of these three phases 
the criterion was the movements and not the precise period of 
years, though the movements more or less fall into different 
periods also. In tracing the history of the various move- 
ments in most places incidents have been arranged chrono- 
logically, but in a few places chronology has been discarded 
for the sake of coherence and clarity 


1.5 Method 


The method followed is an analysis of the movements 
in the light of the socio-political and religious background 
and an attempt to interpret it historically and theologically. 
At the same time an analysis of the Christian missionary 
work with particular emphasis on Christian mass movements 
on the one hand and the socio-religious movements on the 
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other is essential to this study. As all these movements 
look place within the society and they all influenced cach 
Other, a study of the social relationship is regarded as 
equally essential. 
The introduction of Christianity through the western 


missionaries posed fresh problems to society 
was“ 


The religion 
an adjunct of a most powerful culture and society™.* 
To understand the impact of this religion upon society, it 
is necssary to know what have been the social conditions 
of its genesis and which were the social groups which had 
adopted this religion. That is extremely 
study because “a new religion is not only 
outside agency. It is also ‘adopted’ by 
people who have their reasons for 
tradition".* 


important in this 
'imposed' by an 
certain groups of 
accepting a new religious 


Though various Sociologists take different 
approaches to analyse Society, in this study caste has been 
taken as the frame of reference to understand this society 
as well as various movements within it, This approach is 
considered more suited to this Study because most of the 


movements dealt with here occurred within the framework 
of caste. 


scientific 


At the same time "Christian Mission 
bcen very attentive to t 


duced, by the very fact 
People of foreign land: 


has not always 
he social disturbance which it intro- 
of du evangelical action, among the 
s". Social disturbances i 

Mt place but their outcome and impact can be ES vid 
TCR rough the process of socio-historical analysis. 
EAD this study makes a socio-historical analysis of 


5 D.G. in Indi i 
e err Msndelbaum; Society in India, Vol. II, California, 1970, 


* J. Bocl, Christi "TER T SEM 
Alei we TREE in India—A Sociological Analysis, 


7 R. Mehl, The Sociology of Protestantism, London, 1970, p. 173. 


1.6 Definition of Key Teri 


1.6.1. Christian Mass Movements and People's Movements 

The la 
took place during the period of modern missionary move- 
ments are usually denoted by the term 'Christian mass mo- 
vements', There have been differences of opinion on the 
appropriateness of this term 


gc number of conversions to Christianity which 


J, W. Pickett, who made an elaborate study of mass 
movements in India writes: “a wiser choice might have been 
"group movements " because he argues, "except quite rece- 
ntly and within very narrow limits, nowhere in India have 
the people turned to Christ ‘en mass id 


But in the Indian context of 


te structure, the term 
"group conversion’ is hardly sufficient to convey the nature 
of such conversions, for such conversions meant much more 
than a group of people embracing the Christian religion. 
These movements "developed within a group (caste) to 
which they, or one of their ancestry, belonged". 


There is a strong view held by a few people that the 
term ‘Mass Movement’ should not be used because it is 
misleading. The reason for the rejection of this term is 
that it gives some idea of the numbers involved but fails 
completely to indicate that the movement is not one of 
mere mass but always a people - tribe. caste or clan. 


One of the alternative terms suggested is ‘People Move- 
ment.'^ McGavran, who suggests this term, defines it as 
follows: “A People Movement results from the joint de- 
cision of a number of individuals all from the same people, 
which enables them to become Christians without social 


* J. W. Pickett, Christian Mass Movements in India, New York, 
1933, p. 21 (Emphasis present author's). 
? Ibid. 


10 McGavran, Understanding Church Growth, Madras 1972, 
(Indian Edition), pp. 296 ff. 
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dislocation, while remaining in full contact. with their non- 
Christian relatives, thus enabling other groups of that peo- 
ple, across the years, after suitable instruction, to come to 
similar decisions and form Christian churches made up 
exclusively of members of that people".!! 


What has been defined above is only a partial truth 
Moreover the definition of the term ‘People Movement’ 
raises many further questions in a pluralistic society like 
that of India. This term is rather misleading in a histo- 
rical study of the society, because movements had taken 
place in the society, within the bond of caste or tribe 
which were more widespread than Christian movements. The 
term "People's. Movements’ - Movements of the people - is 
more appropriate to denoté such movements where the 
whole tribe of caste or clan had been influenced. 


In the recent theological discussions of Asia this 
term has very often been used: eg. People’s Movement!?, 
People's Theology" etc. In one of the theological dis- 
cussions the term ‘People’ has been defined as follows: 
"In a word, they (people) are the have-nots, They are 
farmers......They suffer political suppression, economic ex- 
ploitation, social humiliation and cultural alienation".1* 


In the Indian social setting, the social distinctions were 
more in terms of caste and not in terms of occupation or 
economic position, especially during the period of this 
study.'* Thus the term ‘people’ cannot be defined merely 
in occupational or economic terms. On the other hand the 
term must mean more than a caste and therefore in this 
Study it will be used to denote the castes Which | were 


Ss 
11 Ibid., pp. 197—98 


13 Cf. Mathai Zachariah (ed.), The Chi : 2 
SU Nom iy urch: A Peoples’ Move- 


“18 Cf. Y. Kim. “Christian Koinonia in the struggle and aspir- 
CCA|Asia Focus, No. 1, 1977, 


15 Caste more or less determined the economii 
occupation and not vice versa. ‘Cf. Tatraitpy dett." Ls 
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socially and economically depressed and underprivileged. 
Hence ‘People’s Movements! mean the movement by the 
suppressed and exploited castes of people resulting from their 
own self-awakening and opposing the existing socio-religious 
orders. 

Had the entire people of any particular castes joined 
Christianity, such movements could have been termed ‘Chri- 
stian People’s Movements’, but this had never occurred. 
Therefore in this study the term ‘Christian Mass Movement’ 
has been accepted to mean that group conversions took 
place within the boundaries of caste which later were formed 
into churches dominated by that particular caste. As a 
shorter form, the term ‘mass movement’ will also be used 
It will again be used wherever necessary as an adjective, 
eg. mass movement area, mass movement Christians etc. 
Moreover this has become a technical term in historical and 
sociological studies.'* 


1.6.2 Are they Liberation or Emancipation Movements? 


Both Christian mass movements and Neo-Hindu socio- 
religious movements brought about social and religious 
freedom to the people who had in varying degrees been 
under the ageold traditional structures of bondage. In 
other words, these movements helped the people to liberate 
themselves from many of the "structural violences". It 
is legitimate to ask, then, whether they are to be seen as 
‘liberation movements’. 

To answer this question, one should look at these 
movements and consider the implications of the term ‘libe- 
ration’. When looking at the movements, though one can 
see the social changes, one may not be able to say that 
they were movements directed towards the goal of ‘libera- 
tion’ or ‘freedom’. Whenever the people became aware of 
the burden of a particular bondage, they struggled against 

16 Cf. R. L. Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamilnad, University of 

California Press, 1969, p. 46. 


17 J.G. Davies, Christians Politics & Violent Revolution, London, 
1976, p. 131. 


— -— 
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it. It was, in fact, a process of struggle for social freedom 
It should also be noted that there was no idea of 
resistance against the political structure for their 
freedom.'5 


any 


social 


On the other hand, the term "liberation" has acquired 
a wide range of meaning in recent theological discussions. 
In discussions about the Third World countries, very often 
"development" is understood as "liberation". With the 
emergence of the "Theology of Liberation”, which is thc 
theological reflection on the Latin American liberation stru- 
ggle, the term "liberation" gained still deeper meaning. For 
Gustavo Gutierrez “liberation expresses the aspirations of 
oppressed peoples and social classes, emphasizing the con- 
flictual aspect of the economic, social and political process 
which puts them at odds with wealthy nations 
Ssive classes”, ® Jj 


and oppre- 


The socio-religious movements. discussed in 
therefore cannot be seen as ‘liberation movements’, At 
the same time, the aspect of Struggle for freedom should 
be given its due importance. This Struggle, in fact, is a 
struggle for ‘social emancipation’. R.L. Hardgrave file 
explaining One of the social movements, uses the term 
social uplift?. In the strict sense of the word, it was not 
merely a social uplift, but more a ‘social emancipation’ 
The term ‘emancipation’ expresses this aspect of social strug. 


gle more meaningfully and theref. is te i 
State efore this term will be used 


1.7 Source Materials 


The basic source materials for t 
contemporary correspondence, letters, 


this study 


his study come from 
minutes of committee 


rishnan, Narayana Guru, Kottayam (19541 ), 


1969, p. 27. 
19 C.G. Arevalo, “Notes fi 
Douglas J. Elwood, (ed.), 
Philippines, 1975, p. 492. 


ot a Theology of Development” in 


What Asian Christians are Thinking, 


20 G. Gutierrez, 


M T H 
Wel hea Theology of. Liberation, London, 1975, p. 36° 


» The Nadars of Tamilnad, p. 70, 
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meetings, articles in periodicals etc. A large number of letters 
sent by the missionaries from Kerala to the mission authorities 
in London, which are preserved in the archives of ‘the 
Council for World Mission’ in the School of Oriental and 
African Studies of the London University, and in the Church 
Missionary Society Archives are referred to in this study. 


These letters, though very often express the feeling of the 
missionaries very strongly, are authentic records of the 
life of mission and of the social history of Kerala. Along 
with such letters, there are also a few letters, complaints 
and petitions from Christians which are extremely useful 


to get a glimpse of the response of the Christians to the 
missionaries and to their work. It is a pity that not all 
the missionaries wrote descriptive letters to London, but 
many of them like Charles Mead, John Cox, James Duthie, 
Samuel Mateer, H. T. Wills, Joseph Peet, Archdeacon Caley, 
A. F. Painter etc., did write long and detailed letters which 
are a fascinating source for any study on the social history 
of Kerala 


When I worked in the Archives of the School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies in London in 1980, the letters from 
the LMS missionaries to the headquarters in London were 
well preserved in Boxes, but the contents of the boxes 
were not always properly catalogued. In the foot-notes 
and Bibliography of this study, therefore detailed reference 
as to the location of the material (Box, File, Jacket) is 
given for those Boxes which were properly arranged. For 
other Boxes it is only possible to give the Box numbers. 


From the same archives I have made use of many 
reports sent from the missionaries to their headquarters. 
There are different kinds of annual reports including 
printed. annual reports which were edited and published 
in London and which very often do not contain extensive 
descriptions of the state of affairs in Kerala but are 
nevertheless very helpful. But the most descriptive accounts 
are the manuscript or typed annual reports sent from each 
Mission Station. A large number of such reports is available 
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in these Archives. Some such reports were also printed 
in Kerala and sent to London. The manuscript reports 
are marked 'MS' to distinguish them. 


There are manuscript or printed copies of important 
minutes, representations to the government and similar 
documents, which are also found to be extremely valuable. 

Many volumes of the proceedings of the meetings of 
the missionaries in manuscript or printed form are avail- 
able in the CMS Archives. But proceedings of the CMS 
and the proceedings of the Missionary Conference (CMS) 
are entirely different documents. 


The Archives of the United Theological College in 
Bangalore hold many letters sent from London to the 
LMS missionaries in Kerala. There are also many volumes 
of the Minute Books of the Travancore Distriet Committee 
(LMS) either in manuscript or in printed from. 


Of the contemporary Christian periodicals the most 
important are ‘The Church Missionary Intelligencer’ and 
"The Evangelical Magazine and Missionary Chronicle’. 1 
was able to go through almost all the relevant numbers of 
these periodicals. ‘The Harvest Field’, available in the 
British Museum Library, and the Malayalam periodical pub- 
lished by the Basel Mission, *Keralopakari', preserved in 
the Mission Archives in Basel also give valuable informa- 
ton about the various movements. Back numbers of the 
newspaper “The Madras Mail’ from the British Library at 


Colindale which supplies much valuable information have 
been referred to, 


With regard to the neo-Hindu movements, all - 
lished works of Chattampi Swamikal and Tora en. 
were made available by the Ashram Book Depots, but I 
could not see a few unpublished works of Chattampi Swa- 
mikal. For the movement among the Izhavas back numbers 
of "Vivekodayam' are very helpful. For the movement led 
by Ayyan Kali sources are comparatively rare; apart from 
a few biographies and articles, the most important primary 
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document is his speeches in the Sri Mulam Popular Assem- 
bly which are in its proceedings. These Volumes are avail- 
able in the Legislative Libray in Trivandrum, and I was 
able to go through all the assembly speeches of Ayyan 
Kali 

Another large section of source materials is Government 
documents. Most of the social movements were referred to 
in the documents of the British Government. 'Madras Poli- 
tical Proceedings’ available in the India Office Libray and 
Records in London and in the Tamilnad Archives in Madras 
give elaborate accounts of many social movements. ‘News- 
paper Reports’ preserved in the Tamilnad Archives were 
also found helpful 


A good number of documents related to the Travancore 
government is preserved in the cellar of the Government 
Secretariat, Trivandrum, known as ‘Travancore Government 
English Records. I was permitted to go through many 
relevant files related to various movements in this study. 


Many old books of great importance are available in 
the various libraries such as the British Museum Library 
in London, University Library in Trivandrum, United Theo- 
logical College Library in Bangalore and a few Hindu 
religious libraries in Kerala 

As most of the sources used in this study are not 
easily available, it seemed advisable occasionally to intro- 
duce long quotations as well as a large number of refe- 
rences in this study 


1.8 Previous Research in Related Fields 

There are a few studies covering some of the aspects 
of this present survey, though none has been made in 
the particular area of this work. 

On Christian mass movements in India in general, the 
most interesting study made so far is in J. W. Pickett's 
famous book ‘Christian Mass Movements in India’ publi- 
shed in 1933. Though this study excluded the mass mov- 
ements in Kerala except in one area, it gives much insight 


‘ pz c5 -- 


into the nature of mass movements. In an evaluation of 
this work, the criticism raised by Mahatma Gandhi against 
this book should be considered as a contemporary criti- 
cism. Gandhi vehemently criticized this book saying “1 
have rarely seen so much exaggeration in so little space". ** 
There is also a small book edited by W. S. Hunt, a 
missionary in Kerala, particularly on the mass movements 


in the CMS areas of Kerala. 


Two significant research works are ‘The History of Fi 
dom Movement in Kerala' edited by the Regional Records 
Survey Committee of Kerala State and published in 1970 
(Vol. 1) and 1972 (Vol. 2) and the research by Robin Jeffrey 
entitled ‘The Decline of Nayar Dominance-Society and Poli- 
tics in Travancore, 1847-1908" published in 1976. The first 
two volumes give a scholarly account of social and political 
movements which took place in Kerala. The other book is 
the most scholarly work on the social history of Kerala 
covering the said period, showing the relationship between 
social and political movements which led to the decline of 
the dominance of the Nairs in the social and political life 
of Kerala. This book also discusses the conflict in the 
society over the work of the Christian missionaries especially 
by the LMS missionaries in the social life of Kerala. 


c- 


A few studies also are available on the exclusive history 
of various missionary societies in Kerala?. But such works 
do not sufficiently discuss the relationship between various 
movements. 


However, to know the social setting of various move- 
ments, it is necessary to have an understanding of the society. 
Therefore this study proceeds to an analysis of the society 
during the 19th century. * 


#2 Mahatma Gandhi, "What is a Miracle", Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. LXIV, pp. 149 ff. les 
28 Sec for example, C. M. Agur, Church Histor; 
-A J Ü y of Travancore, 
: RR 1905; W. S. Hunt, The Anglican Church in Travancorc 
Cochin 1816-1916, Kottayam 1920 & 1933. 
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Social, Religious and Political 
Background and the Beginnings of 
Protestant Christianity in Kerala 


^s a result of the cultural interaction with that of 
the west the 19th century was a period of considerable 
changes in the social life of Kerala. Social relationships 
during this period were based mainly on the institution 
of caste. The caste structure and its functioning in a 
society which kept the majority of the people in a state 
of total subjugation to the minority in every aspect of 
social life must be explained to show the cultural renais- 
sance which took place in this region in which Christian 
missions and the neo-Hindu socio- religious movements had 
à participatory role. As has been pointed out, though an 
analysis of the system of caste is not the only frame of 
reference to understand the social life of Kerala, it is 
preferred in this study because the movements-both Chri- 
stian and neo-Hindu-which are dealt with in the subsequent 
chapters, took place mainly in the framework of caste. 


The work of the Christian missionaries resulting in 
mass movements can be meaningfully explained only against 
the socio-religious and political background of the period 
of their work. Though the work of the missionaries came 
as an external factor in the life of the society, its direct 
or indirect impact functioned as one of the forces behind 
many movements within the society. 


Thus in this chapter an outline of the institution of 
caste, a brief survey of the political background, and an 
account of the beginnings of the. Protestant Christianity 
with its immediate impact upon the society, are given as 
the background to the movements which have occurred 
in Kerala since the second half of the 19th century. 


2.1.0 Caste in Kerala 


"Caste is undoubtedly an all-India phenomenon in the 
sense that there are everywhere herditary, endogamous 
groups which form a hierarchy, and that each of these 
groups has a traditional association with one or two occup- 
ations".! Caste is an elaborate system grounded in Hinduism 
which may almost be said to be without parallel in the 
world, It was not merely a social or economic order of 
the society, but "a religious intsitution".* Thus it had a 
theocratic foundation and religious sanctions based on the 
belief that it was a divinely ordained institution. After 
the firm establishment of the caste system as a religious 
institution. it had rigidity which made upward mobility of 
persons from one caste to the other impossible in Kerala. 
This fact has been ascertained in the Census Report of 
Travancore in 1891 which Says, 


A Brahman is born not made, so is a Sudra... 
A Brahman by neglect to perform liis religious 
ceremonies and caste observances may become an 
outcaste; but no member of a lower caste can 
rise to a higher one, as the Hindu religion 
by its peculiar constitution does not allow 
converts from one form to another of its own 
faith.......(1) 
= 


mood Social Change in Modern India, New Delhi, 


2 
Travancore Censu: 
Report gives a sci 


dua 1891, Vol. I, p. 615. (This Census 

iolarly account of caste system in Travan: ). 

s i core). 

" L. S. S. O' Malley, Modern India and the-West, Oxford, 1941, p.4. 
Travancore Census Report, 1891, Vol. I, p. 614. 


The system of society based on caste which -was 
unknown to the pre-Aryan society’, is supposed to have 
been introduced by the Aryan invaders, and it began to 
spread all over India as the process of  'sanskritization" 
extended." According to the Ary 


n ideal of the society 


there are only four castes or Varnas namely Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vysias and Sudras. But according to the 
Census Report of 1891, there were 578 castes in Travancore 
alone? and the all-India number, according to recent 
calculations exceeded three thousand’. 

Varna and Jati are two terms which would explain 
the nature of the institution of caste”. Varna denotes 
the four castes of the Aryan ideal. At the time of the 


Rigvedic invasion the four Varna must be held to repre- 
sent a fourfold division of their society into classes". 
the practical 
units in the structure of caste outside the four Varnas. 


Jati denotes endogamous groups, which a 


There are only four Varnas but there are thousands of 
Jatis. The Varna model of caste is seen all over India 
with its distinctive and immutable hierarchy while the Jati 
model of caste is regional with variations." According to 
the traditional understanding, those who are outside the 


Infra., p. 19. 
è Cf. Travancore Census Report, 1891, Vol. I, pp. 617 ff. During 
the expansion of 'sanskritization' there was mobility of castes 
below the rank of Brahmins. There are many examples where 
the ruling class had been accepted into the four-fold caste 
structure and christened as Ksharriyas, the farming groups as 
Sudras etc. (See, M. N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern 
India, pp. 9 ff.) 
Travancore Census Report, 1891, Vol. T., p. 615. 
8 For a detailed list of backward communities in India, see 
Census of India, 1961, Vol. I., India, Part V—B (i), (ii) & (iii). 
9 Varna literally means ‘colour’ and Jati comes from the Sanskrit 
word ‘jan’ which means ‘birth’, (See for further details re- 
garding ‘jati’, W. Logan, Malabar, Vol. I, Madras, (18871), 1951, 
pp. 110 f. 
10 J. H. Hutton, Caste in India, Bombay, (19461), 1961, pp. 64-65. 
11 M. N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, p. 3. 


pale of the Varna system are Avarnus or ‘untouchables’, 
The Avarnas form a major group in the population of India. 

The Varna model of the caste system is supposed to 
have evolved during the Vedic period of Indian history.’ 
The Brahmin writers who propounded this structure of 
society "placed them at the top and gave them the privile; 
of declaring the duties of the other 
King's". The Suvarna castes were regarded as pure and 
the Avarna castes as polluting. Fach caste is characterized 
by à number of attributes significant to its position in the 
ritual ranking". Thus the distinction of purity and pol- 
lution set one section of the people above the other section 
and thus the polluting castes were suppressed by the so- 
called pure castes, 


stes, including the 


To cement the distinctions, religious sanction was 
brought in. It was taught that the Brahmins were born 
from the mouth of Purusha, the creator, the Kshatriyas from 
the limbs, the Vaishyas from the waist and the Sudras from 
the feet”. Below this society, "yet economically tied to it 
were à number of ‘excluded castes’, whose contact, shadow, 
Or even sight polluted. They performed impure work 1 
and had to live outside Aryan communities"!*, : 


Though the presence of the A immi, 
ryan immigrants in Kerala 
d be traced back to the 3rd century A. D. or perhaps 
i e 3rd century B. C.," the implementation of the rigid 
aste System is believed to be around the 10 century A. D.!5 


Hacia cci ed 
Wm Theodore de Bar; 
y (Com.), S i i 
a Ner MM fem (om 1) Sources of Indian Tradition, 
m ES Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India, p. 5. 
Rum 1- Hardarave, The Nadars of Tamilnad, p. 3. 
1s pia i?» Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 224. 
^" There is no unanimity among histori 
a g historians about the date of 
arrival of the first wave of Aryans in Kerala (see A. Seis 


Menon, A Si i 
ara urvey of Kerala History, Kottayam, (19671), 1970, 


18 Elamkulam Kunjan Pillai, 
1970, pp. 309 ff, 


Studies in Kerala. History, Kottayam 
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During the ‘sanskritization’ of Kerala, not all the Varnas of 
the Aryan society came down to the south. It was mainly 
the Brahmins who migrated to Kerala” and they gave the 
label ‘Kshatriyas’ to the then ruling class. Caldwell thinks 
that 


the kings of the Pandyas, Cholas, Kalingas, 
er Dravidians, appear to have been simply 

Dravidian chieftains, whom their Brahmanical pre- 

ceptors and spritiual directors dignified with Aryan 

titles, and taught to imitate and emulate the 
grandeur and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar, 
and Agni-kula races of kings. 

Before the arrival of the Aryans, writes Elamkulam 
Kunjan Pillai, "the caste system was unknown in Dravi- 
dian society" During the pre-Aryan period, the social 
stratifications were not based on birth but on function 
where mobility between functional groups was possible. 
There was no stigma attached to any of the castes. The 
Brahmins who reached Kerala from the Deccan were able 
to subjugate the land and during the period between 
the 8th and lith centuries A. D., Kerala was "enclosed 
in the straitjacket of the caste system" ?*, Since then, 
"caste has been the dominant factor in the economic and 


39 R. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian Family of Languages, London, (1856), 1875, 
Introduction, p. 114 
There is a popular local legend which says, Kerala is a gift 
of the Arabian Sea to Parasurama, one of the ten avataras 
of Lord Vishnu. Parasurama, threw his axe across the sea 
from the north of Kerala and it fell at Kanyakumari. The 
water receded from this area and it became Kerala. In this 
track of land, Parasurama brought in 64 Brahmin families and 
donated this land to them, (See A. Sreedhara Menon, A Survey 
of Kerala History, pp. 10 ff.). 

20 R. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar, Introduction, p. 115. 

+1 E. Kunjan Pillai, Studies in Kerala History, p. 311; see also 
A. Sreedhara Menon, Social and Cultural History of Kerala, 
New Delhi, 1979, p. 65. 

33 E, Kunjan Pillai, Studies in Kerala History, p. 311. 
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à life of Kerala’. In the course of time, the dis- 
tinctions between castes increased. The harmony of the 
“Society rested on the disunity within it. 4 

Implementation of the new social laws which followed 
the introduction of the caste system, was exclusively for 
the comfort of the Savarnas, especially the Brahmins, - The 
rules of pollution made it necessary that the ‘Avarriapeo bié 
should not even approach the Savarnas?*, jm 

At the Same time, there was also a growth of caste 
Segregation among the lower castes, Thus every caste be: 
came a strong unit in itself where the upper castes dominated 
the lower. All the social relationships, such as marriage 
were limited within the caste, and the only fign 
granted was for the Brahmin men to have concubinage with 
any Woman from the Savarna castes*, 


n is true that the caste system served some economic 

b ions but it segregated the society and was one of the 

v proles m kept One major section of the population?* 

ede en a age and in a state of stagnation. Many 

debout e Avarna Population continue to live in a state 
tal and economic back wardness even today”. 


we x P. 312, 
pe ER LAU Ed of Charity, London, 1871, Pp. 27—28. 
a lai, i : 
^ orar, Mes UNA Charitrathile iruladanja Eduka), 
pur fiasco the Avarna population in India are not. avail- 
PA REA ing to the Census of 1941 there were. 29,106,851 
1Vm qi), Los, (Census of. India, 1961, Vol.1, India, ser | 
qoaa. a Pand 64,417,366 Scheduled Castes excluding | 
Po india Part IV—A (ii), p.172). thus. making a ] 
Y out of a total population of 439,072.58), | 


Berna : i Backward : | 
A ae for which exact figures are not available. Eran | 
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the caste" (J.W. Pickett, Christian Mass Moveme i 
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A brief description of the major caste groups will make 


the caste relationships much clearer. 


2.4.1. The Brahmins 


As explained above, after the ‘sanskritization’ of Kerala, 
the Brahmins especially the Nambudiri Brahmins, as a caste 
gained absolute dominance over the society." About their 
supremacy, Prof. Kunjan Pillai write 

The Nambudiris were the real rulers of Kerala 

from the llth century to the 16th. The Kings were 


mere servants of the Nambudiris. The Nambudiris 
the arts and science of 


in Kerala were masters in 
war as well as learning and scholarship. 


By the extraordinary control of the Brahmins over the 
Kings, they influenced even the policies of the State. It 
came to be accepted that the kings would become legal 
only if all the ceremonies connected with the enthronement 
were performed by the Brahmins. Full liberty of education 


p. 24) They were also known as ‘Untouchable castes’ and 
Mahatma Gandhi christened them as ‘Harijans’ meaning the 
people of God. They are also termed as the ‘Depressed Classes’. 
In the Constitution of India, they are termed as the 'Back- 
ward Classes’; The Backward Classes fall under three categories. 
1. Scheduled Castes who have been listed as backward groups; 
2, Scheduled Tribes who have been listed as backward tribes 
3. The Other Backward Classes who are recognized and listed by 
State Governments and Union Territories, where they are found. 

28 Among the Brahmins also there were divisions. The diyision 
was broadly two. One was the Malayalam speaking Brahmins, 
who were supposed to be the earlier immigrants and regarded 
as superior to other groups of Brahmins: they were known as 
Nambudiris. The other groups were brought in from other 
regions by kings; still other groups of Brahmins migrated to 
Kerala for purposes of trade. Non-Nambudiri Brahmins were 
generally known as foreign Brahmins. It was the Nambudiri 
Brahmins who had enormous power in Kerala (see Samuel 
Mateer, The Land of Charity, p. 29). 

29 E. Kunjan Pillai, Studies in Kerala History, p. 195. 


50 Ibid., P. 265. 
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from capital punishment," : AP. 


xo eae Were the only caste exempted from all social 
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exclusive privileges were given to the Brahmins”. They were 
the guardians of Hinduism in its orthodoxy, the interpre- 
ters of scripture and the authors of philosophy, the learned 
men and the priests of the temples of their tradition of 
Hinduism. 
The kings of Travancore regarded it their sacred duty 
to please the Brahmins and to rule the country in accorda- 
nce with the advice of the Brahmin scholars. The Kings 
spent large sums of moncy for the support and comfort of 
the Brahmins. Throughout the state there were Oottuperahs, 
free inns for Brahmins, where they received free food and 
entertainment at the expense of the state. 


In the state of Travancore, there were some royal fes- 
tivals to which the entire Brahmin population was invited. 
The Murajapam, a festival at Trivandrum celebrated every 
sixth year for forty days, was indeed a festival of feeding 
the Brahmins and giving them gifts. Hiranya Garbha", a 
festival in which the Brahmin priest declares the king as a 
twice born", was an occasion of state extravagance to the 
luxury and entertainment of the Brahmins. At such a festi- 
val in 1870, there were 22,000 Brahmins present. No wonder 
the Nambudiri landlords became peasure-seekers.^ Their 
privileges included the exclusive right of covering the body 
correctly and they made the rule that no woman of lower 
castes should cover her breasts.“ 


»8 P. Shungoonny Menon, Tiruvitamcore Charitram, Trivandrum, 
1973, (Malayalam translation of ‘A History of Travancore from 
the Earliest Times', Madras, 1878), pp.218-219. 

39 For a detailed account of this ceremony, see S. Mateer, The 
Land of Charity, pp. 171 ff. 

40 The Brahmins are called ‘Twice Born’ and as a mark of that 
all the male members wear a sacred thread. This they start 
to wear at the age of 11 when the religious rites are performed. 

41 S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, p. 172. 

42 R.N. Yesudas, A People's Revolt in Travancore, Trivandrum, 
1975, p. 9. 

48 See, Section, 3. 1. 2. 
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Til the end of the 19th century, the Brah 
Kerala practiced 2 curious custom. Only the 
of the family was permitted to enter into a pr 

relationship. This marriage was Strictly with a B 
The other male members of the family used 
binage with Nair women, and the children 
relationship had no right to inherit from the 
such children were an integral part of the Nair commu- 
nity.“ The Brahmins also practised child marriage, and the 
Te-marriage of widows was strictly prohibited till the end 
of the 19th century." This created a large number of widows 
and unmarried women among this community and many of 
them died as virigin widows.'* " : 


to 


t The rights and privileges enjoyed by the Brahmins con- 
stituted a barrier for the general progress of the 
The result of this Brahmin domination for 
complete Stagnation of economy, culture 
life. By the social changes which had been taking place 
during the 19th century, the Brahmins, naturally, "became 


the loosers, though their co; i 
s mmunity also underwe: 
derable changes. Brot 


The next caste in the social scale wi 
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Perhaps this custom was introduced at a time when there were 


sia oes Women among the Brahmins. However, during 
ee Century, this was one of the Social problems, in 
Pite of the fact that the Nairs became more enthusiastic i 
cree NEL interests of the Brahmins (sce for details, 
Ai es Siti, Nambudirimar, Trichur, 1918, pp. 85 rf ; 
Z5 1). " wcett, Nayars of Malabar, Madras, 1901, pp. 
*5 Cf. K. P. Padmanabha Menon, 
Ernakulam, 1933, pp. 67 & 74, 
*5 It was reported in 1905 that 
female population in India 
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of Hindu Widows”, Keralopakari, April 1905, p.54; 
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History of Kerala, Vol. III, 


2.1.2 The Nairs 

Very often the Nair caste of Kerala is spoken of as the 
Sudras, Tt is believed that the Sudras of the Varna model 
of caste did not enter this region along with the Brahmins. 
This caste, as historians like Elamkulam Kunjan Pillai have 
established, has emerged through the social reorganization 
which followed the *sanskritization': The people who were 
ready to serve the Brahmins were formed into a new caste, 
the Nairs, who in turn became their protectors in all res- 
pects", Walter Hamilton, who made considerable studies 
rly part of the 19th century, also 


about India during the e 


confirms this opinion" 


Though the Nairs were subordinate to the Brahmins, 
they dominated over the other castes Their position dur- 
ing the 19th century was that of feudal aristocracy inflicting 
much hardship on the lower castes. Though the entire land 
of Kerala was under the tutelage of the Brahmins, in pra- 
ctice, the Nairs were the owners” 


They were also the ruling class in Travancore?. The 
special rite of Hiranya Garbha® connected with the enthro- 
nement ceremony of the Travancore kings points to this 
fact”, 

The Nairs followed a matrilineal- system of inheritance 
and joint families. The administration of the family was 
entrusted to the eldest male member of the family who 


17 E Kunjan Pillai, Studies in Kerala History, p.314. 

48 Walter Hamilton, A Geographical, Statistical and Historical 
Description of Hindoostan and the adjacent Countries, Vol.ll, 
London 1820, p.278. 

49 Cf. A. Beteille, Castes Old and New, Bombay, 1969, p. 8l. 

50 S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, p.35. 

51 Ibid; Shungoonny Menon does not agree with this opinion. 
He believes the Royal family of Travancore to be the desc- 
endants of Brabmins through Kshatriya women (P. Shungoonny 
Menon, Tiruvithamcore Charitram, p.45). 

52 Supra, p.23. 

53 Cf. Beuttler, “Travancore and its Population", CMI, August 

1862, p.189. 
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was known as the Karanavan of that family". Among the 
Nairs, a girl went through the ceremony of marriage by 
having the ‘tali’ or marriage cord tied around her neck 
before the age of eleven? But this was not followed by 
cohabitation and she continued to live in her mother's 
house and at a marriageable age the favoured suitor pre- 
sents her cloth and other presents. This did not offer any 
stable family life because they practised polyandry without 
reservation". “In consequence of this strange arrangement" 
says Walter Hamilton, "no Nair knows his father, and every 
man considers his sister's children as his heirs". The man 
had no right over the woman or his children by he. 


In spite of many sub-divisions among them, they had 
very strong caste organizations. — They provided the army 
for the king during the pre-British period, and even after- 
wards there was the Nair Brigade. During the pre-British 
period the caste assemblies of the Nairs exercised much 
power and acted as a powerful check upon the rulers. 
L. A. Krishna lyer says that they even administered justice in 
certain cases.” 

The Nairs of Nancinad, or rather the National Council 
of Pidakakkars, exercised more authority over the southern 
districts of Travancore than the government itself." When 
the political supremacy was established by the British, Col. 
Munro, the Resident suppressed the councils and organiza- 
tions of the Nairs so that they would not be a danger to 
the British political supremacy”. 


5* R. Moothookristna Naidoo, The Law of Inheritance Among 
the Sudras of Malabar, Kottayam 1871, p.2. 

58 lbid. 

56 A. Sreedhara Menon, Social and Cultural History of Kerala, 
pp.94-95. 

W. Hamilton, East India Gazetteer, London, 1815, p. 536. 

Moothookristna Naidoo, The Law of Inheritance, p.3. 

L. A. Krishna lyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1912, 

Vol. II, P. 55. 

60 R.N. Yesudas, A People's Revolt in Travancore, p. 16. 

61 C. M. Agur, Church History of Travancore, p. 570. 


Naturally, they had no positive relationship with the 
British authorities. It is also worth mentioning that it 
was the members of this caste who fought against the British 
during the beginning of the 19th century, though not success- 
fully® 

The Nairs did not like the work of the Christian missio- 
Inarics mainly because very often it meant a challenging of 
the established customs and social norms which resulted in 
their dominance over the lower castes being questioned. 
They opposed tooth and nail any change in the established 
social practices. 

Below them in the social pyramid was the working popu- 
ation of Kerala. 


2.1.3 The Nadars 


The next major caste was the Nadars, who were known 
asShanars", This caste is seen in the state of Tamilnadu 
and in the southern part of Kerala. There are different 
opinions about the place of origidn of the Nadar caste. There 
are suggestions about different places in South India such 
as the Cauvery region, Madurai, South Travancore etc.** 
Robert Caldwell argues for Ceylon as the place of their 
origin". The Nadras Claim that they had a glorious past. 


The Nadar caste, whatever be the claims about their 
past, during the 19th century was one of the agricultural 
castes. The heriditary occupation of the Nadars was that 
of cultivating and climbing the palmyra palm, the juice 
of which they boil into a coarse sugar". During the 19th 


64 See, Section 2.3.4. 

63 During the 19th century many people of this caste assumed a 
‘more or less honorific’ title ‘Nader’ which meant ‘lord of 
the land’ (Cf. R.L. Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamilnad, pp. 
84-85). Some of the rich Shanars were also known as ‘Nadars’. 
On the request of the Nadars, in 1921 the caste name ‘Shanan’ 
was officially changed to ‘Nadar’. 

64 R. L. Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamilnad, p. 20. 

65 R. Caldwell, The Tinnevelly Shanars, London 1850, p. 5. 

66 Ibid., p. 4. 


century many people of this caste were turning to diff- 


erent employment other than the traditional one. 

The Nadars occupied “a social limbo somewhere between 
the Sudras and the outcaste untouchables".*5 Caldwell 
lii may in general be described as belonging to 

the highest division of the lower classes, or the lowest 

of the middle classes: poor, but not paupers: rude 

and unlettered, but by many degrees removed from 

a savage state.“ 

With regard to their religion, the form of Hinduism, 
though influenced by Brahminical Hinduism, was not exactly 
the ‘orthodox’ one.” It is also disputed how far they were 
Saivites, though some of them claim to be so." Caldwell says: 
«the Brahminical deities rarely receive any notice, 

and the appearance of the forehead of a few. i 

streak of holy ashes, the distinctive mark of Sai- 

vism is the only trace or sign of the influence of 
legitimate Brahmanism which one can sec. Demonism 

in one shape or the other may be said to rule the 

Shanars with undisputed authority.'* 

Madan was one of the important ‘demons’ or deities 
which they worshipped with great fear because they belic- 
ved that he could "strike men and animals with sudden 
illness"." They worshipped female deities too. Important 
among them was Bhadrakali the tutelary deity of the Nadars. 
She was believed to inflict epidemics, such as small pox 
and cholera,” 


97 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, 
Madras, 1909, pp. 372 ff. 

68 R.L. Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamilnad, p. 21. 

$9 R, Caldwell, The Tinnevelly Shanars, p. 5. 

70 Ibid., p. 15. 

71 E, Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, p. 371; 
Kochu Krishnan Nadar, Nadar Charitram, Travancore, 1956 p. 9. 

73 R. Caldwell, The Tinnevelly Shanars, p. 20. 

73 R.N. Yesudas, A People's Revolt in Travancore, p. 26. 

74 Ibid., p. 27. 


The worship among the Nadars was mainly took place 
in their own houses, On the south western corner of 
many houses a separate small building had been constructed 
Tor the worship of the deceased parents where the senior 
male member of the family alone was permitted to enter. 
They also had village temples in a few places where deities 
such as Sastavu, Amman, Bhadrakali ete., were worshipped 
and they had priests from their own caste, However, the 


popular religion of the Nadars was the worship of ‘demons’ 


In religion, the Shanars are to a very small extent 
Hinc 
of 


But they do pay some honour to several 

ie Hindu gods, of whom two or three resemble 
their own deities. the distinguishing feature of 
their religion is the direct worship of devils”. 

Their worship included devil dancing and devil sacri- 
fice. They never attributed to these spirits feelings of 
gentleness and compassion, They hardly prayed for bles- 
sings and gifts. They feared them and gave offerings to 
them to placate the forces of evil. They had no access to 
the Hindu temples of the Brahminical type, and on festival 
days, they were not even permitted to walk on the roads 
leading to the temples. Thus they were subjected to a 
certain amount of religious restrictions. 


More serious were their social bondages. The Govern- 
ment and the caste Hindus oppressed the Nadars. The Go- 
vernment imposed oppressive taxes and the most oppressive 
was a capitation tax which they collected even for the de- 
ceased members of the family. There were a large number 
of taxes such as Poorshandrum a tax of 25% nominally levied 


The Travancore State Manual, Vol.I, Trivan- 
drum, 1900, p.395. 


7^ Kochu Krishnan Nadar, Nadar Charitram, pp.9 ff. 
77 Joseph Mullens, Missions in South India, London, 1854, p.96 
(emphasis present author's). Another interesting account is 


given in G. T. Mackenzie, Christianity in Travancore, Trivan- 
drum, 1901, p. 371. 


7* R. Caldwell, The Tinnevelly Shanars, pp. 19&29f, 


by the Government on all inheritable property. More exa- 
cting still was the brutal way in which the taxes were 
collected”, 

Nadars were also expected to do gratuitory services to 
their high caste neighbours and to give goods free of cost 
for the requirements of the temples. They also did free 
labour for the Government. Such services were called 
Oulium. Further more they were expected to supply to the 
Government free of cost such things as palmyra leaves for 
writing purposes. About the sufferings of the Nadars, 
| John Cox, one of the missionaries in his description about 
a village in 1841 wrote that: 


edt is not beyond the reach of the Government 
officers and of their oppressive doings. These men 
find their way into every corner seizing the people's 
goods and forcing them in the name of their Go- 
vernment, to labour without pay.” 


IE Gifts were also expected from them by their high caste 
‘over lords’ at the festivals of Onam, Dipavali, harvest, 
the end of the year and at various anniversaries, and on 
Occasions of royal marriages, birthdays etc." 


bility for them to make Progress, because the social stru- 
cture did not give them any freedom, even to build decent 
houses" or in the case of women, to cover the upper part 
of the body*. 


| 

| Till the middle of the 19th century, there was no possi- 
| 

| 


79 A d ed account of the various taxes collected from the 
Nadars and the brutal way in which they were collected are 
‘given in C. M. Agur, Church History of Travancore, pp. 585-86. 

*9 John Cox, Letter in Annual Report of the London Missionary 
Society, 13th May, 1841, p. 72. 

51 S. Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, London, 1883, p. 292. 

8$! When the Nadars attempted to build decent houses, as late as 

~ the 1870s, such houses were destroyed by Nairs, (see, The 

Indian Evangelical Review, July 1874, Vol. 1, No. 5, p. 110). 

83 Sce, Section, 3.1.2. t 
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Thus the Nadars as a caste groaned under the social 
system which existed in Travancore. The work of the Chri- 
stian missionaries attracted the Nadars to a great extent. 
It was among these people that mass conversions took place 
in South Travancore, about which details will be given in 
the later chapters. 

Very similar to the status of the Nadars was that of 
the Izhavas. 


2.1.4 The Izhavas 

The Izhavas oocupied more or less the same social 
position in the northern districts of Kerala which the 
Nadars occupied in the southern districts. This caste was 
a very widespread race of people on the Malabar coast. 
They were known by different caste names. *'....in the 
central Travancore as llavars; from Quilon to Paravoor, 
Chogans; in Malabar. as far as Calicut they are called 
Teers..... "^ 


Like Nadars, Izhavas were also one of the lower castes, 
who were outside the four-fold division of castes but above 
the outcastes. There is no unanimity of opinion about the 
origin of this caste, According to one suggestion, they had 
migrated from Sri Lanka and many others are of the opinion 
that they form part of the original inhabitants of Kerala.** 
Before ‘sanskritization’ they are supposed to have been 
Buddhists.“ Some argue that they were either converts to 
Buddhism in Kerala or Buddhist immigrants from Sri Lanka. 


However, during the period under study, they were re- 
garded by the Brahmins as one of the polluting castes. 
Their traditional occupation was the cultivation of coconut 
palms and the manufacture from it of toddy and ‘ardent 


51 S, Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, p. 83. 

85 See V. Thomas Samuel, One Caste, One Religion, One God, 
New Delhi, 1977, p. 24. 

86 K. K. Panikkar, Bhagavan Sree Narayana Paramahamsan, 

Alleppey, 1950, pp. 56-57; see also, V. Thomas Samuel, One 

Caste, One Religion, One God, p. 26. 


pation "they are also general agriculturists 
and boatmen, and a few are petty traders, teachers, priests, 
doctors, and such like.” 

Their forms of worship were different from those of 

Brahminical Hinduism. On the whole they venerated the 
spirits of the deceased ancestors. Their deities included a 
female deity by the name of Bhadrakali and male deities 
such as Sustavu, Veerabhadran ete. They venerated the 
spirits of their ancestors, It was their Practice to worship 
among ‘Groves of trees’. Serpent images were popular among 
them’. Some of their other gods were Mudan, Marutha, Pey 
etc, whom they feared. The Izhav offered toddy and 
arrack and made animal or bird sacrifices to please these 
gods so that they would not harm them". Corporate 
worship was limited to the Worship on special occasions 
and on festivals. The religious organization was not very 
Strong among them. A new form and content to the reli- 
gious life and Worship was given by Sri Narayana Guru 
about which there will be detailed description in a later 
section. Till the time of Narayana Guru, they had no 
access to the Hindu temples, and enjoyed little religious 
freedom. 

Because he belonged to one of the polluting castes 
an Izhava was Obliged to keep a minimum distance of 
thirty-six feet from a Brahmin. They were compelled either 
to leave the road at the approach of a Brahmin or to an- 
.nounce their own approach by the special cry ‘Hai Hai’, 
The economic condition of the Izhavas during the 19th 
century showed no promise of improvement as most of the 
People had to stick to the traditional occupation”, More- 
Over they were also exploited by the higher castes as well 


- Mateer, Native Life in Travan 
55 Ibid., p. 9]. LN 
$9 K. K. Panikkar, Sree Narayana Parama Hamsan, 
4 ikka . p. 141. 
(29. V- T. Samuel, One Caste, One Religion, One God, p. 27. 
9? E. Thurston, Castes ond Tribes, Vol. II, p. 398. 


^. Mateer writes that apart from the traditional occu- 
5 some are weavers 


as by the government and in this respect their plight was 
not very different from that of the Nadars, 

The educational standard of this community was not 
very high, in fact the upper castes did not tolerate the 
educational development of this caste, even when it got 
the possibility during the 19th century 


Through the work of the missionaries a few people of 
this caste were converted to € hri 


tianity; however no signi- 
ficant mass movement took place. Their aspiration for social 
and religious development found its fulfilment in the work 
of Sri Na 
create and 


ana Guru, and in the movement which he could 
ater in their own organization 


The next group of castes in the social strata of Kerala 
was the so-called ‘out castes’ and the tribals, 


2.1.5 The Pulayas 


The lowest section in the society was the slave castes, 
Mainly the Pulayas and the Parayas of Kerala constituted 
this group. The term ‘Pulaya’ is derived from ‘pula’ which 
means ‘ceremonial pollution’, taint or defilement. 

The Pulayas, though they became one of the most de- 
graded castes, are proud of their glorious past." They were 
among the earliest inhabitants of South India. About the 
Pulayas Caldwell is even of the opinion that they were the 
earliest race of inhabitants in Kerala. He says “I consider 
the black low caste races of Southern India not Turanians, 
or immigrants of any sort, but aborigines, like the Negroid 
aborigines of the Eastern Islands and Australia", It is 


22 A Travancore Tiya (Palpu), ‘‘Travancore for Travancoreans"’, 
The Madras Mail, February 9, 1891, p. 6. 

93 S. Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, p. 33. 

?4 During the second Chera Empire, the Pulayas were an influential 
and dignified community. ''A Pulaya princess, Kotha by name, 
is said to have ruled over Kokkothamangalam, Vellanad pakuthi 
of Nedumangad Taluq''. (See, K. K. Kusuman, Slavery in Travan- 
core, Trivandrum, 1973, p. 25.) 

°S Caldwell, quoted in ** The Pulayas of Travancore", CMI, April 
1883, p. 
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‘aprons’.‘°° The two great divisions of this caste were the 
Eastern and Western Pulayas. The former were found 
mainly near Changanacherri and at Mallappalli and the 
other in hilly parts. The Eastern Pulayas were more de- 
graded than the western Pulayas.!! 

The houses of the Pulayas were miserable huts formed 
of sticks cut out of the woods, with walls of reed or mud 
and thatched with grass or cocoa-leaf, situated by the side 
of the rice swamps, or on mounds in their centre, to be 
out of the way of polluting ‘respectable’ people. They had 
no admission to the markets and they had to stand apart 
at some distance and make purchases or sales as well as 
they could.1o? 

The pulayas were not permitted to wear gold or silver 
ornaments, Their dress and habits were extremely filthy as 
"no one is willing to wash for them, and they have no 
washermen of their own, like other castes",!?? 

The work of the Pulayas were almost exclusively in the 
rice fields- pumping them dry, making up embankments, 
hedging, digging, manuring, ploughing, weeding, transplant- 
ing and reaping; yet the grain was not considered as pol- 
luted.!?* For their labour, they were paid at the lowest 
possible rate that they could subsist on; and they were 
usually paid in kind.*°* Edgar Thurston says: 

Receiving his daily pittance of paddy, the Cheru- 
man enters his hut, and reserves a portion of it 
for the purchase of salt, chillies, toddy, tobacco, 
and dried fish, The other portion is reserved for 
food. The Cheruman spends the greater part of 
his wages on toddy.'°® 


100 S, Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, pp. 36 ff. 
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21.4.6 The Parayas 


Another caste to which some of the slaves belonged in 


Kerala was the Paraya. As the Parayas used to eat carrion, 


they were detested both by the higher and lower castes. 
Though they were looked down by all with scorn and con- 
arded themselves superior to many other 
would not receive food from the hands of 


tempt, they re 
castes and they 
Ulladans, Nayadis and Pulayas.' 

There are many legendary stories about the origin of 
It is believed that they exercised much power 


this caste." 

and enjoyed a 
the arrival of the 
that they ruled over the land in ancient times. 
repute from among this caste 
44 It has also been traced 


higher position as masters of the land before 
Parayas claim 
In the past 


Brahminical races. The 


there were many people of 
such as poets, men of wisdom etc 
that in many traditions and customs there are many points 
of similarity or connection between the Parayas and the 


Brahmins. 

Most of the Parayas were slaves in Kerala during the 
18th and early part of the 19th centuries. But there were 
a few Parayas in the south, who possessed ancestral pro- 


perty and titles."* However, their condition on the whole 


and especially that of those who lived in the northen part 
of Kerala was miserable. 

Charles Mead, one of the missionaries, records on enq- 
uiry that 200 years previously that they had become slaves. 
He says there was a royal proclamation which made the 
parayas who were [ree or without masters slaves of the gov- 


ernment to cultivate the Raja's own grounds at a small 


112 L. A. Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol.l., p. 85. 

113 See, S. Mateer, "The Pariah Caste in Travancore", The Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. XVI, 1884, p. 181. 

114 C, Mead, Replies to the Questions 
MS, dated 18th April, 1843, CWMA. 

115 S. Mateer, "The Pariah Caste in Travancore’, The Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, pp. 180ff. 
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gods were represented by rude stone images. The few cere- 
monies favoured amongst them were performed by priests 
selected from their own ranks and these priests were held 
in great veneration by them.!?? For the worship of the de- 
ceased ancestors tender coconut leaves were tied at the 
bottom of a tree and a small shed was erected which. was 
decorated with garlands and flowers. Here they offered 
coconuts, parched rice and arrack and often cocks, were 


killed as sacrifice 


The so-called ‘devil dancing’ formed part of their reli- 
gion. Nairs and Nadars frequently uscd to employ the 
Paraya devil dancers and sorcerers to exorcize demons, 
gical charms buried in the earth 


search for and dig out m 
by enemies and counteract sheir enchantments; and in cases 
of sickness. they sent for them to beat drum, and so dis- 
cover what demon had caused the affliction and what was 
to be done to remove it. These people were slightly ac- 
quainted with a few medicines, professed to cure snake 
and could repeat some tales of the Hindu gods. 
also professed to discover thieves through. their 
123 


magic. 

In the case of sickness the diviner was first consulted 
and then sacrifices were offered to the demon in accordance 
with the instructions of the diviner. Very often in this 
caste also, demons were invoked through dances, repeating 
manthras etc. 


It was only during the later part of the 19th and carly 
part of the 20th centuries that a new awareness for progress 
became visible among them. They are still on the way to 
progress. 


123 T. K. Gopal Panikkar, Malabar and lis Folk, Madras, 1900, 
p. 129. 

133 S. Mateer, "Pariah Caste in Travancore", The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, pp. 180 ff. 


1.7 The Hill Arrians 
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kept well within their hill places and seldom were they scen 
in the plains, 


Though they were known for their honesty and they 
lived secluded from the rest of the people, they were en- 
countered by many enemies who did not hesitate to harm 
them for gain. They were exacted by the officers and sub- 
ordinates of the local Rajah on false pretences.??? They 
were severely oppressed by government oflicials who exacted 
free labour from them particularly for carrying hill products 
to the plains." Very often they were “unjustly taxed both 
by the Travancore as well as by the punncat Rajah's 
officials".'?' Though they had no connections to the religious 
practices of the people living in the plains, the Nairs forced 
them to offer fowls, rice etc. at the annual festivals."* 
They were also exploited by the Syrian Christian and Muslim 


traders who went to their places to collect many articles 
from the jungle for export and trade.™ 


Apart from the money which they had to pay to the 
Brahmins, “each head man has to furnish a certain quantity 
of honey for the Rajah’s birthday, dig a few Elephant pits, 
and help, with bark ropes, to conduct the animals, when 
entrapped, into the taming cages”’*. They were a people 
open for the exploitation by many other groups, having 
no protectors to save them 


work for hire, or carry loads". (E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes, Vol. IV, p. 388). Henry Baker must be correct, for 
he worked among the Hill Arrians. 
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2.1.8. The Kuravers 

The Kuravers are another tribe who mainly inhabited 
the southern parts of Kerala. Edgar Thurston makes the 
suggestion that they are one of the early tribes of southern 
India.!?? According to their traditions, they had their own 
Kings and their own Kingdom.'^' W, Lee who worked 
among them as a missionary writes, "The truth about any 
of these castes seems to be that they have very gradually 
been subjected by conquest, and driven to the hills for 
refuge, or been forced to become cultivators of the soil for 
the conquerors, receiving a miserable pittance for their 
livelihood'*.!4! 

Till the middle of the 19th century, they were also 
slaves who were bought and sold along with the land.!4? 
They were subjected to all the humiliations which any other 
slave caste people received in Kerala during this period 
without even an access to the public markets and to public 
toads. John Cox, who visited them many times, gives the 
following description about their condition in 1884: 

The poor hovels in which they squat afford no due 

protection against the weather. They are destitute 

of any Land of their own, and of any means of 

subsistence but the small allowance (not in coin 

but in grain only) given to them for the work 
which they are compelled to do for the profit of 

others,-pay it cannot be called, for it is only a 

small measure of paddy or rice, not cleaned, but 

in the husk.!4? 


159 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Vol. IV, p. 123. 

140 W., Lee, “The Kuravers", EM, October 1885, p. 317. 

141 Ibid. 

143 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Vol. IV, p, 123. Mateer says 
that among them there were four divisions, the Kakkai 
Kuravers, Vultuver Kuravers, Alligators and Kunda Kuravers and 
only the Kunda Kuravers were slaves (Mateer, Quilon District, 
1877, MS, TR-R, Box 2, CWMA). 

145 John Cox to the Foreign Secretary, LMS, Letter, MS, dated 
Nagercoil, March 28, 1884, TR-IL, Box 5, F 4, J D. CWMA. 
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influences from Jainism, Buddhism and from different pre- 
Aryan forms of religion. In fact Hinduism itself is a “perplex- 


ing" cluster of religious ideas and practices "ranging from 
^" 154 


the crudest animism to the most abstract philosophy 

The religion of the Aryans or 'Sanatana Dharma’, 
which was very often called Brahmanism or Nambudiri Matam 
(Religion of the Nambudiries), the higher form of Hinduism 
was introduced to Kerala by Aryan immigrants.'*5 However, 


it was a slow process extending for many centuries and 
ed Jainism and Buddhism which 


it correspondingly annihila 
were prevalent before the arrival of Aryans.'5 

By ‘sanskritization’, as in the sphere of social life, so 
in religion also, considerable changes were brought about. 
The people were drawn into Hinduism, while Hinduism 
itself. had absorbed many of the pre-Aryan religious elements 
and practices.!57 But the new religion went to those groups 
who had joined or were attached to the new society, 
headed by Brahmin priests and dictated by Aryan Dharma. 


Thus with numerous distinctions of Caste, there came 
into being two broad groups: those who joined the Aryan 
society and those who were outside that fold. While the 
former accepted the new religion, the latter continued in 
their traditional forms of worship which have already been 
mentioned in the description of the various castes. But the 
influence of Hinduism was widespread. As a result Hindu 
principles such as Dharma, Karma, the doctrine of transmi- 
gration etc. received wide acceptance. 

In Hinduism, apart from the popular forms there were two 
other systems, Philosophic Hinduism and the Bhakti tradi- 
tion. These should be considered because they provided 
the content for the renewal of Hinduism at a time when 
the traditions and forms of religion became extremely rigid. 


154 H. Whitehead, Indian Problems, London, 1924, p. 4 


155 Supra., pp. 18 ff. 
156 W. Logan, Malabar, Vol. I, p. 187. 


157 Ibid. 


2.2.1 Systems within Hinduism 


2.2.1.1 Sree Sankara's Advaita 

Philosophic Hinduism, which is the religion of the 
intellectual Hindu, is deeply indebted to Sri Sankara (788-820 
A.D) who lived in Kerala. He was one of the foremost 
philosophers of Hinduism. He was born in a Nambudiri 
family and was one of the successful leaders who brought 


in many social rulings in accordance with the Hindu 
Dharma. !5* 


Sri Sankara propagated his philosophy of Advaita 
Vedanta which had its roots in the teachings of the Upani- 
Shads.'59? The cardinal point of his philosophy was that 
their is only one reality in this world and that is Brahman 
the all pervading cosmic force and this is identical with 
every human soul. Thus the human soul is part of Brahman. 
The identity between Brahman and Atman is lost because of 
ignorance, and liberation is possible through knowledge. 
For his interpretation he preferred the great utterances of 
the Upanishads expressing the complete identity of the soul 
with the absolute, such as “That art thou”: “This Atman 
is Brahman”; | am Brahman”.‘6° For Sankara all material 
Objects are mere Maya, which he interprets as ‘illusion’ or 
‘appearance’ which is not real and God is the author of 
Maya. “Maya in the Advaita is a collective hallucination 
superimposed on the One reality considered as object by 
«the-same: reality considered as subject and diversified by 


the same maya into an apparent multiplicity of individual 
souls”, 162 


: His teachings provided an intellectual basis to Hinduism 
while the Monasteries and Murts which he founded provided 
‘it with an effective organizational framework .162 
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intellectual Hindu, then, religion is experience of the 
ultimate reality and Hinduism of such people is an attitude 
of mind?*? rather than specific practices and beliefs. 

The writings of Sankara were in Sanskrit and the content 
of his writings was only for the intellectuals. But there 
were, however, the Bhakti movements which touched the 
masses. 
2.2.1.2 The Bhakti Movements 


The Bhakti movements popularised a new cult of Bhakti, 
an intense emotional surrender to a personal god. There 
were two kinds of Bhakti movements: one was the Vaishnava 
and the other Saiva. in the Vaishnava movement, Vishnu 
became the personal god and in the Saiva movement the 
personal god was Siva. 

As a result of the Vaishnava movement, Krishna, one 
of the ‘avataras’ of Vishnu, came into prominence. The 
Vaishnava devotees, known as'Alwars, popularized this form 
of religion through their devotional songs during the 9th 
century A.D. About Alwars R.C. Zaehner writes: 

These men seem to have sprung up from a section 

of the Dravidian population which had remained 

unaffected by the pantheism of the Upanishads, 

so intensely personal is their attitude to God and 

so deeply emotional is their worship of him.16 


Caste was no barrier for this movement and the 
language used was the regional language, Tamil. 

A parallel movement started among the worshippers 
of Siva. They also discarded the distinctions of caste and 
taught that "salvation could only be won by a total 
surrender to Siva’’.16s 

The Bhakti traditions were kept alive in Kerala during 
the 17th century by a few devoted Malayalam poets.!65 


163 S. Radhakrishnan, in Basham, A Cultural History of India, p. 67. 
164 R. C. Zaehner, Hinduism, p. 127. 

165 Ibid., p. 130. 

166 A, Sreedhara Menon, A Survey of Kerala History, p. 232. 
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had a tremendous impact on the socio-religious life. The 
Brahmins were much more respected and venerated and the 
king became the patron of the Brahmins and the guardian 
of Hindu Dharmas. 

He maintained a very friendly relationship with the 
English East India Company and had hardly any contact 
with the other European trading companies. The English 
East India Company supplied him with arms and ammunitions 
and bought pepper from him. This relationship continued 
till the last decade of the 18th century. 

The relationship between Travancore, Cochin and Calicut 
was not a cordial one. There were conflicts which occasi- 
onally resulted in wars. The balance of power was maint- 
ained, however, and it was first questioned when Kerala was 
subjected to an external aggression by the Sultans of Mysore. 


2.3.2 Sultans of Mysore 


During the second half of the 18th century in south 
India the Sultans of Mysore became very powerful waging 
many wars against the British and subduing many small 
kingdoms in the south. In 1766 Hyder Alikhan made a 
conquest in the northern parts of Kerala. He annexed some 
portions of the Kingdom of the Samorin of Calicut and 
made Cochin a tributory but Travancore was spared. 


He again launched another attack against Kerala but 
died while this was going on, in 1772. His son Tippu Sultan 
continued the conquests of his father. This time the war 
came to an end in 1784 by a treaty between the English East 
India Company and Tippu and Tippu was the loser. But 
the threat of Tippu against Travancore became very strong. 
Under these circumstances in 1788 for the protection of his 
kingdom the Raja of Travancore entered into an agreement 
with the English East India Company to allow “twe Batta- 
lions of Sepoys to be stationed on his frontier '.!69 In 1789 


169 C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads relating to India and neighbouring countries, Vol, X, 
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Dewan, rushed to the Resident for protection. As the re- 
bellion aimed at putting a stop to the growing influence of 
the British in the Travancore court,!?* the British authorities 
ss it and their army did so suc- 


were very anxious to suppre: 
avancore 


Then they submitted to the Raja of Tr: 


cessfully. 
a big bill for employing the British army. 
The English East India Campany made use of this op- 


portunity to force Travancore to conclude a new treaty in 


1805.17* Though the treaty was called a aty of “perpetual 
friendship and alliance 2175 it brought Travancore under the 
vassalage of the British. The subsidy was also increased 
considerably, which meant an insupportable burden for 
Travancore. According to the treaty of 1805, a delay in 


the remittance of the subsidy would be enough for the 
Company to take over the administration of Travancore 
1.177 The last attempt of Travancore to shake 


in part or in ful 
war of 1809. 


off this yoke was reflected in the Travancore 


2.3.4 The Travancore War of 1808-1809 


At first Velu Thampy, the Dewan of Travancore from 
1800, was a good friend of the British Resident Col. Colin 
Macaulay. It was the Resident who forced Travancore to 
reinstate Velu Thampy to dewanship during the rebellion of 
1804. But after 1805 the relationship between the Dewan 
and the Resident became bitter. The Resident demanded 
the immediate payment of the increased subsidy but Tra- 
vancore could not comply with. The Resident went so far 
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174 Letter from the Governor General (Weliesley to the Governor 


of Madras, dated Dec. 17, 1804) quoted in Shangoonny Menon, 
Tiruvitamcore Charitram, pp. 238-39. 
115 Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Vol. X, p. 234. 
The Raja was reluctant to conclude this treaty but Velu Thampy 
and the Resident forced him to accept it. 
177 Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Vol. X, pp. 234 ff. 
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This was settled by the British and a young princess of 
20 years of age was crowned queen of Travancore.!9? In 
1811 she ordered the dismissal of the Dewan and requested 
Col. Munro to accept the office of the Dewan also, an offer 
he accepted. This combination of the offices of Resident 
and Dewan meant that the administration of Travancore 
fell into the hands of the Resident. 


Col. Munro was very enthusiastic in reforming the 


Syrian Christians!*? in Travancore as well as in supporting 

the work of the Protestant missionaries. He wrote 
Regarding as I do, the diffusion of genuine Chris- 
tianity in India, as a measure equally important to 


the interests of humanity and to the stability of our 

power, I view, with the most sincere pleasure, the 

commencement of a systematic plan for the attain- 

ment of that object:... 

Indeed from the situation of the Portuguese in 

India, strong arguments may be adduced for the 

diffusion of the English Language, as a means of 

supporting the British Power, as well as of extending 

the protestant religion;...!5^ 

Thus the attainment of English supremacy in Travancore 
provided ample support for the work of the Protestant 
missionary societies there. 


2.3.6 British Policy in Travancore 


The policy of the English East India Company before 
the 19th century was guided mainly by the commercial 
interests, for Travancore has a long coast and it produced 
some of the favourable items of trade. But later, their 
colonial designs made it strategically important to have 
Travancore under their control. The British policy in india 


18? Shangoonny Menon, Thiruvithamcore Charitram, p. 281: 
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24.1 The London Missionary Society 
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the 17th century they divided into two denominations—the 
Syrian Catholics, the larger section, and the Jacobite Syrians, 
the smaller section.!** 


Apart from the Syrian Christians, there were also Roman 


Catholics in Kerala before the 19th century, Roman Catho- 
lic missions were very active in South India after the arrival 
of the Jesuits who worked under the patronage of the 
Portuguese. As a result, the fisher folk were converted to 


reas of Kerala !9' and they are 
or all practical purposes, the 


Christianity in the coastal 


known as Latin Catholics. 
Syrian Catholics and Latin Catholics have no contact. 


During the 19th century the Syrian Church was more 
or less a non-missionary church and the Latin church was 
a church of the fisher folk and had hardly crossed the 
racial barriers to other castes or groups of people. Under 
these circumstances, Protestant Christianity was viewed as 
a new religion altogether. 


families arrived Kerala from places such as Bagdad, Jerusalem 
etc. The second migration was ín 823 A. D. under the leadership 
of Sabr'isho. The King of Venad (ancient Travancore) granted 
special privileges and social status. They were known as 
"Malankara Nazranis'. From the 16th century till today, they 
have been generally known as ‘the Syrian Christians’. 

188 By the Synod of Diamper in 1599 which was the culmination 
of the vigorous activities of Archbishop Alexis de Menezes 
to bring the Syrian Christians under Roman Catholicism, the 
entire Syrian Church came under it. This state continued till 
1653. In 1653 the Church divided into two and the minority 
left the Roman fold. They wanted to revive old ecclesiastical 
connections with the Middle East. Their pre-Portuguese 
ecclesiastical relationship is not very clear and therefore 
disputed. However after this division, the minority accepted 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch at Diabekr and became the Jacobite Syrian Church 
in 1664. After this date the two Syrian denominations were 
known as ‘Malankara Syrian Catholics’ and ‘Malankara 
Jacobite Syrians’ (For details see L, W. Brown, The Indian 
Christians of St. Thomas, pp. 109 ff.) 

189 Julius Richter, Indische Missionsgeschichte, Guetersloh, 1906, 
pp. 48 ff. 
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attended the church with his relatives. There he was impres- 
sed by the sermon of J. C. Kohlhoff, the missionary of the 
SPCK. Maharasan stayed there for some time to learn more 
about the new religion. After his conversion to Christianity 
he accepted a new name, Vedamanickam. 


On his return to his village, he began to give Christian 
instruction to his relatives and neighbours and about thirty 
persons soon professed Christianity publicly. Because of the 
opposition from the caste Hindus, however, he was unable 
to build a church. At first he thought of moving to Tanjore 
as the missionary there had suggested but then, while he 
was in Tanjore seeking the missionary's advice, he heard 
that a new missionary, Ringeltaube, had come from Europe 
and was learning Tamil in Tranquebar. Immediately Veda- 
manickam went to Tranquebar and earnestly requested him 
to come to his village.!?? 


2.4.1.2 The Pioneer Protestant Missionary to Kerala 


William Tobias Ringeltaube, the first Protestant missi- 
onary to Kerala was born in Silesia in 1770 and educated 
in Halle. In 1797 he went to Calcutta as a missionary 
of the SPCK but very soon returned to England. In 1803 
he joined the LMS and again came to India as a missi- 
onary in 1804.'?* It was at this time that Vedamanickam 


198 There is a discrepancy among the authors about the place 
were Ringeltaube and Vedamanickam met for the first time. 
W. Robinson says they met in Madras (Ringeltaube the Rishi, 
D. $8). According to Caldwell they met at Tranquebar 
(Records of the early history of Tinnevelly Mission, p. 130). 
It is probable that the meeting took place at Tranquebar. 

194 In fact, in 1803 the LMS chose Ringeltaube as a missionary 
to Ceylon but he was sent to Tranquebar to study Tamil. 
Meanwhile as the Ceylon mission did not look like being a 
success because of the conflict between the Dutch and the 
English in Ceylon, the directors of the LMS asked him and 
two of his companions-Cran and Desgranges-to form a single 
mission somewhere in India. The two companions of Ring- 
eltaube moved to Madras and then to Vishakapattam, but 


went to Tranquebar and invited him to his village in Tra- 
vancore. Ringeltaube promised to visit Mayilaudy as soon 
as he had finished his Tamil studies.!?* As he promised 
on 25th April 1806 he went to Mayilaudy in South Tra- 
vancore. Of this he writes: “My timid companions, how- 
ever, trembled at every step, being now on ground alto- 
gether in the power of the Brahmans, the sworn enemies 
of the Christian name;...".!95 He was very much disappointed 
that not many people listened to him. He wrote: 

I had expected to find hundreds eager to listen to 

the Word, instead of which I had a difficulty to 
make families attend for an hour.!?? 


From Mayilaudy he proceeded to Cochin to meet the 
British Resident, Col. Macaulay by whom he was warmly 
welcomed. The Resident gave the assurance that the per- 
mission to build a church at Mayilaudy would be granted 
and directed the missionary to the Dewan, Velu Thampi, 
who however refused to the request saying that there was 
no need for a new religion in the state.!9* The same 
Tequest was repeated by Claudius Buchanan, who visited 
Travancore in 1806. Again it was refused because the 
Brahmins—who exercised much influence over the Raja— 
thought that “the English would soon have the country 
if they were allowed to introduce their religion into i(".199 


Ringeltaube remained at Tranquebar, associating himself with 
the work of the SPCK in Tanjore. This was the time when 
Vedamanickam requested kim to come to his llage in Travan- 
core (sce W. Robinson, "'Ringeltaube-The Pioneer of the 
Travancore Mission", EM, January 1889, pp. 12 ff.). 

195 The invitation of Vedamanickam was not the only attraction 
for Ringeltaube. His friends in Madras assured him of the 

help and support of Col. Macaulay. 

ea ae quoted in W. Robinson, Ringeltaube 

197 Ibid. 

198 S. Mateer, “The History of Travancore”, 
Review, April 1881, p. 439. 

aw Claudius Buchanan, quoted in C. M. Agur, Church History 

: Of Travancore, p. 531. During the 1820s, when the LMS wanted 
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Ringeltaube returned to Tinnevelly, again visited Mayilaudy 
and baptized a few more people and again went back to 
Tinnevelly. He became a full-time missionary to Travancore 
only after 1809. 


2.4.1.3 Opposition to Christianity 

The feelings of *orthodox' Hindus against the new re- 
ligion were visible from the conversion of Maharasan. Dur- 
ing the Travancore war, he was regarded asa friend of the 
‘white men’ and Velu T nt a force of sepoys to 
capture him and kill him’ he was able to hide him- 
self till the end of the war.??'! Velu Thampi's aversion to 
Christianity was expressed in his famous *Kundara procla- 
mation which he issued during the war on 16th January 
1809. In this proclamation he said, 
sve the English will «get low caste people to 
inflict heavy punishments for slight faults, put up 

crosses and Christian flags in pagodas, compell inter 

marriages with Brahmin women, without reference 

to caste or creed and practise all the unjust and 

unlawful things that characterize Kaliyuga.?9? 

Immediately after the Travancore war, the Travancore 
Government not only granted permission to erect a church 
at Mayilaudy but also ordered the local government officials 
to supervise its construction. By this time with the changes 
in the political situation there was also a complete change 
in the religious policy of the Travancore Government.?03 


to open a mission station in Trivandrum, the Resident advised 
them not to attempt this then because it would be opposed 
by Brahmins through the Travancore Government (W. Miller 
to Rev. J. Arundel, Letter dated Nagercoil, Dec. 5, 1827, 
South India~General, Box 1, F 2, CWMA). 

200 W. Robinson, “Where the Peacocks Dance", The Chronicle 
of the LMS, May 1903, p. 109. 

201 Ibid. 

202 For a full text of the proclamation, sce Shangoonny Menon, 
Tiruvithamcore Charitram, pp. 261 ff. 

203 The Travancore government before the 19th century was not 
bothered much about the religion of Pulayas, Parayas or thg 
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who landed at Cochin on 8th May 1816.27 Col. Munro 
suggested that Thomas Norton might be stationed at 
Alleppey and there he secured free gifts of land from 
the Travancore government for the mission.2°® Munro had 
an elaborate plan to ‘revive’ the Syrian Christians in which 
he wanted the participation of the CMS missionaries. His 
plans included the following: seminary education as a 
compulsory requirement for ordination; translation of the 
Bible into the language of the people—Malayalam; en- 
couragement to the clergy to get married. He was very 
anxious to see the Malayalam translation of the Bible.299 


Col. Munro again appealed to CMS for more missio- 
naries?!?^ and in consequence Benjamin Bailey was sent to 
Travancore in 1816. In 1818 the CMS sent Joseph Fenn 
and in 1819 Henry Baker as missionaries to Travancore. 
In the mean time Munro wrote: "in order to accomplish 
all the objects which we have in view it will be absolu- 
tely necessary that one of the clergymen should fix his 
residence at Kottayam...".?!! In fact Bailey, Fenn and 
Baker settled at Kottayam. During this time, the Bishop 
of the Jacobite Syrian Church was Mar Dionysius III who 
was very friendly towards the missionaries?!? and as a result 
Joseph Fenn was appointed principal of the Seminary. 
Bailey, Fenn and Baker became very famous missionaries 
and are often known as ‘the Kottayam trio’. 


x07 Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society, 1816-17, p. 454. 

105 Munro to Thompson, Letter dated January 22, 1817, The 
Missionary Register, 1818, p. 101. 

209 Munro's Letter dated July 19, 1816, quoted in Proceedings of 
the CMS, 1816-17, p. 455 

210 Proceedings of the CMS, 1816-17, p. 456. 

211 Munro to Norton, Letter dated January 16, 1817, given in 
P. Cheriyan, Malabar Syrians and the Church Missionary Society 
1816-1840, Kottayam, 1935, pp. 348-49; see also Munro to 
Thompson, Letter dated January 22, 1817, The Missionary 
Register, 1818, pp. 104-105, 

212 W.S. Hunt, The Anglican Church in Travancore and Cochin 
1816-1916, Vol. I, Kottayam, 1920, p. 56, 
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It was not the intention of the CMS missionaries to 
make converts from the non-Christians, and the Kottayam 
missionaries did not make any attempt in this direction 
though Thomas Norton, who was in Alleppey. made a 
few converts from the Hindus 


rians who 


Though there were a number of Jacobite 
were opposed to the involvement of the missionaries in 
the life of their Church?!'* things moved without much 
friction as long as Mar Dionysius Ill was the Jacobite 
Metropolitan. However the whole relationship between the 


Syrians and the missionaries began to change when the 
Metropolitan died in 18: 


24.2.1 Strained Relationship between the Jacobites and the 
Missionaries 


The successor to Mar Dionysius III took the title 
Dionysius IV and became Bishop in 1825. In the same 
year another Bishop, Mar Athanasios, arrived from the 
Patriarch of Antioch and claimed to be the lawful Metran 
of Malabar (Kerala). A considerable section of the 
Jacobites became his followers but as he began to exercise 
exhorbitant authority and to claim large amounts of money, 
the government deported him from Travancore.?!5 Although 
the missionaries denied having anything to do with this 
deportation, the followers of Mar Athanasios began to 
look upon the missionaries with great suspicion. 

Two elements arose in the Syrian Church—the con- 
servatives, who wanted to maintain the pure Syrian 
identity, and the liberals, who sympathized with the ideas 
of the missionaries. Mar Dionysius IV was more in sym- 
pathy with the conservatives. He treated the missionaries 
with respect but acted contrary to their suggestions.?!9 


417 A few Jacobites even left the Church and joined the Catholic 
Church (L.W. Brown, The Indian Christians of St. Thomas p. 133). 

218 L. W. Brown, The Indian Christians of St. Thomas, pp. 136-137. 

219 W, S. Hunt, The Anglican Church in Travancore and Cochin, 
Vol. I, p. 82. 
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In his conversation with the Syrian Metran, Bishop 


Wilson made six suggestions to be adopted by the Syrian 
Church??* to which the Metran gave very evasive answers. 
Bishop Wilson also made a donation of 1000 Rupees to be 
administered by the Resident, the Metran and the missionar- 


In this connection he said: "If however these things 


ies. 
should be determined on, I shall be very glad to make my 
donation. I only wish to repeat my desire that the agree- 


ment originally made by the Metran and Col. Munro should 


be scrupulously observed in its main features’’.??5 


The Metran said that he would convene a Synod of 


his Church to discuss the suggestions and proposals made 
by the Anglican Bishop 


2.4.2.3 The Synod of Mavelikara—1836 

As agreed with Bishop Wilson, the Metran of the 
Jacobite Syrian Church convened a Synod of his Church 
on 16th January 1836 at Mavelikara. This meeting solemnly 


passed a resolution that 


..We, being the Jacobite Syrians, subject to the 
Patriarch of Antioch, and observing the church rites 
and rules established by the prelates sent by his 
command, cannot, therefore, deviate from them: and 
as no one possesses authority to preach and teach 
the doctrine of our religion in the church of another 
without the sanction of their respective patriarchs, 
we cannot permit the same.??5 


The decision of this Synod stopped all connections 


between the Jacobite Syrians and the missionaries and the 
activities of the CMS mission in Travancore came to a com- 


plete stand still. ‘The Madras Corresponding Committee’ 


244 Minutes of Conversation between the Bishop of Calcutta and 
the Syrian Metropolitan, CMSA. 


225 Ibid. 
Translation of the paper signed at the Synod, quoted in 


""Travancore—the Syrian Christians", CMI, 1856, p. 223. 
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regarded him as a spy of the English. Vedamanickam even 
used to pray for the establishment of the ‘Company’ rule 
in Travancore.??! 

It has already been mentioned how enthusiastic Col. 
Munro was to promote Protestant Christianity in Travancore. 
The connection between the Resident and the CMS mis- 
sionaries continued for many decades. In 1814, when Col. 
Munro obtained a grant of two fields for the mission, Rin- 
geltaube wrote, "this grant firmly establishes the Protestant 
s long as the British Flag shall con- 


religion in Ti 
tinue 10 fly...". 

The missionaries also received many other privileges as 
British subjects. On one occasion the British army even 
came to protect a missionary when the local Hindus [made 
a plan to attack him.?*?* In 1838, it was through the de- 
cided patronage of General Fraser, the British Resident 
that, permission was granted to the missionaries to open a 
centre at the outskirts of Trivandrum. Fraser himself wrote 
in April 1839 that "...I reflect with most pleasure, that I 
was enabled to be in any way instrumental in effecting 
your establishment there.''??^ 

The friendship between the missionaries and the British 
political authorities, on many occasions helped the missiona- 
ries to fight successfully for the rights of their converts. 
At the same time the Protestant Christians were very often 
looked upon as the friends of the foreigners. 

However, one important aspect of the missionary work 
which provided a background for changes in the society 
was their endeavours in the field of education. 


231 Ibid., p. 547. 

282 Ringeltaube to Joseph Hardcastle, Report for 1814, in Letter 
MS, dated January 20, 1816, Box 15, India Odds, CWMA. 
(emphasis pesent author's). 

233 C. M. Agur, Church History of Travancore, pp. 837-841. 

#84 Fraser to Cox, letter dated April 25, 1839, quoted by Cox 
in his reply to the Governor in Council dated December 26, 
1855, p. xxiii, MPP, 4th March—24th April, 1856. 


24.4 Educational and Medical work of the missionari 
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the missionaries because they found many restrictions were 
imposed on this area of their work by the government. 


Moreover, in the schools the Bible was a compulsory 
text book?#! and even in schools opened by the govern- 
242 which meant that lessons 


ment, the Bible was taught 
Schools 


on Christianity also formed part of the Syllabus. 
were a definite means of Christian instruction until this was 
altered in British India in 1858?** and in Travancore in 
1894.244 Afterwards also for many more years the missionar- 
ies had the freedom to give lessons on Christianity ‘without 


compulsion’ in the mission schools 


The educational endeavours of the missionaries explod- 


ed the myth that only the her castes were destined to 


learn, It also laid strong foundations for the ‘cultural re- 
naissance’ which had been taking place in the society. The 
provided in many places the depressed 


mission schools 
opportunity to educate their 


classes of people with the 
children and the missionaries made special efforts to bring 
them to the schools. The ‘commercial value’ which the 
English education secured, helped to popularise it among 


241 "Native Schools at the Head Station at Nagercoil", Annual 
Report of the LMS, 1822, p. 82; see also Annual Report of 
the LMS, 1842, p. 64. 
James Duthie, Travancore 


p. 117. 
“The Exclusion of the Bible from the Educational System of 


Government in India, The Perpetuation of the neutral Policy” 
CMI, March 1861, pp. 58—73. 

In Travancore in 1894 the government introduced a new grant- 
in-aid system. By this system the government had the right of 
choosing text books, which resulted in the exclusion of the 
Bible in grant-in-aid schools (see Allan to Thompson, Letter, 
MS, dated July 23, 1894 and the Minutes of Special Meeting 
of TDC at Neyoor, July 25 & 26, 1894, Box 16, F 3, J A, 
CWMA); Further restrictions were imposed during the 1930s 
(see G. Parker to R. M. Statham, Director of Public Instruct- 
ions Letter, MS, (copy), dated Feb. 1, 1934; R. M. Statham 
to G. Parker, Letter MS, (copy) dated Feb. 5, 1934, India 
Odds, Box 7, CWMA). 
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ive of caste or creed, and much help was received from the 
Travancore government as well as from the non-Christians.22° 


2.4.5 Social Involvement of the Missionaries 


The LMS missionaries from the very beginning of their 
work and the CMS missionaries after the Synod of Mave- 
likara came into direct contact with the lower sections of 
the society. The lower castes who had been subjected to 
various traditional social laws which imposed many restri- 
ctions looked to the missionaries for their material and spirit- 


ual advantages. C. M. Agur writes. “the first spectacle that 


eltaube on his return to his house 


would often strike Ring 


from visits was the numerous long Cadjan petitions(written 
a leaves) the people used to hang on the low roof 
indha of his small Bunglow’’.25! 


John Cox. who fought for the rights of the people 
during the 1850s, wrote 


No sooner does any European gentleman who is 


thought to h even a remote connection with 
Government approach Travancore. than he is over- 
whelmed with petitions, to prove which, if an op- 
portunity were obtained, the deliverance from the 


present misery would be so great, that the petitioners 

would consider themselves to be introduced into a 

higher state of existence.?52 

People appealed to the missionaries for various bene- 
lits and favours from the government. When on their part 
the missionaries found that the grievances of the people 
were genuine, they did indeed exert their influence to get 
such benefits or relief.?53 When for example, the Mayilaudy 


#50 "God's Medical Missionary", The Chronicle of the LMS, 
January 1914, p. 2. 
51 C. M. Agur, Church History of Travancore, p. 572. 
52 J. Cox, Travancore—Its Present Ruin Shown and the Remedy 
Sought, Nagercoil, 1857, p. 92. 
253 Nagam Aiya, The Travancore State Manual, Vol. Il, Trivandrum. 
1906, p. 481. 
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Christians convinced Ringeltaube of the Oppressive nature 
of some of the laxes such as the poll tax, Ringeltaube ap- 
proached the Resident with the needs of his people On 
the instruction of the Resident the tax was abolished in 
1815.234 

In 1815, during the time of Col. Munro, through his 
influence some exemptions were made for Christians from 
"Oolium" services on Sundays and such Services connected 
with temples,255 This and similar enactments failed to bring 
about the desired results and ‘Oolium’ continued unchang- 
ed but at least when the Christians demanded their right 
ef not doing ‘Oolium’ on Sundays and for temples, they 
had the full Support of the missionaries.256 The missiona- 
ries also protested against the exploitation of their people 
by government officials who took away from 
items as ‘fowls’ at an unfairly cheap price, 
the use of the milk Of cows for the 
etc.257 
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The Christian missionaries had to be involved in the 
life of the Society in various Ways and their involvement 
created much disruption in the society, but a large number 
Of suppressed People found a Possibility to break the 
chains which had bound them for centuries, The work of 


and social—however 
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3.1 Assertion of Social Rights by New Christians 


3.1.1 Conflicts on the Assertion of Social Rights 
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Epi BARI an opportunity to struggle for their 
EE End LS Dna gpation. The missionaries, in 
Es pur rs y to accept them into their fold. 
i ai We senis with the missionaries further 
Banna Nos or their Social betterment and pro- 
E n. organized and Structuralized form of 
a a new understanding of a personal God 
* result of such a situation was that the lower 


caste converts to Christianit: 
in social life. At 


a new 


to the lower castes. 
no change in the es 
social relationships.: 


1 Report of * > 
Odds, Box 16, Ante Station, January—June 1829, MS, India 
Neyoor, Janu; ; Mead to Rev. Clayton, Letter, MS, 
» January 12, 1833, India Odds, Box 16, CWMa. ^ 
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Christians and the resistance by the higher castes inevitably 
led to conflicts between the higher caste Hindus and the 
lower caste Christians and to the persecution of the latter. 


But the opposition and persecution made the people who 
were exposed to suffering unite firmly with the missions.? 


The Nairs and the government officials, who were also 
either Brahmins or Nairs, compelled the Christian converts 
to perform their respective caste duties such as forced 
labour, the supplying of goods for the government and 
for the temples free of cost etc. Christians were exempted 
from many such services by previous e ictments.) Nairs 
or the people in authority took it a matter of their prestige 


to make the lower castes do such work as they had been 
doing before their conversion to Christianity. It was hard 
for those in authority to see the lower caste people stop 
doing their respective caste duties or enjoying exemptions 
just because of their religion. On the other hand many 
converts, especially converts from the Nadar and Izhava 
castes considered it their right not to do such duties be- 
cause Christians were already exempted from such labour 
on Sunda and from the work for temples. In 1843, in 
one of such conflicts a Christian was beaten to death for 
refusing to do work for a Hindu temple* and in the sub- 
sequent years many were brutally beaten or imprisoned.> 
The Christians also resisted for the first time in their history, 
various exploitations which had been practised by the higher 
castes.® 


a Joseph Peet to Ragland, Letter, MS, dated January 24, 1852, CMSA: 
see also Joseph Peet to Browne, Letter, MS, dated December 
26, 1853, CMSA. 

8 Supra., p. 74. 

4 C. Mead to Tidman, Letter, MS, dated Neyoor, April 18, 1843, 
TR—IL, Box 3, F2, J E, CWMA. 

5 C. Mead, Report of the Neyoor Station, 1845, MS, dated January 
18, 1846, TR—IL, Box 3, F 3, J E, CWMA. 

6 J. Cox, to the Governor, MPP 4th March—29th April, 1856, 
Printed pages, p. xlviii. 
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By 1850, the political heads in Travancore lost sympathy 
with the ciaims of the Christians. The Dewan Kristna Roy, 
who came to Travancore with the Resident W. Cullen, was 
Very eager to maintain the social structure without change. 
The Resident W. Cullen was not sympathetic to the 
claims of the Christians or to the demands of the mis- 
sionaries either. Complaints were made that, during the 
period of the ‘Cullen-Kristna Row’ regime there was much 
maladministration and that many cases of torture occur. 
red in Travancore.” It was at the same period hat Chri. 
stians became more eager to gain social emancipation. Ajj 
this was bound to result in conflicts within the community 
It was as a result of such a conflict near Mavelikara, 
that Brahmins burnt down the mission school in 1852, 
and also attacked the houses of many converts? Thein- 
tolerant Nairs waited for every opportunity to inflict on 
the new converts brutal punishments even for small of- 
fences. In 1854 Hawksworth complained to the Resident 
that one of his converts was placed in the stocks and flogged 
for not paying his taxes, more than his due and that he was 
put in the most degrading Part of the prison along with 
murderers. +0 Joseph Peet, another missionary also com- 
plained that his people were "subjected to much persecu- 
tion and loss on account of their religion".!! In 1853 
TIRE uis tha his personal servant was prohibited 
Public street, on the ground that he 

was a convert. Though he had been a Christian since 
1830, only in 1853 was such a prohibition imposed on him.!? 


2 ANNANN 
Letter to the Editor, Th 
E , The Athenaeum, 
Correspondence", The Athenaeum. "IJ E qe A 


8 Peet to Col. 
A Mu ace Browne, Letter, MS, dated Mavelicara, March 


® Peet to Moody, Letter, MS, dated June 25, 1853, CMSA. 
etter, MS (copy), dated Trevandrum 


dated December 6; 1853 Casey him in his letter to Col, Browne, 


13 Hawksw 
CMSA. oT"? to the Resident, Letter MS (copy), n.d (early 1853), 


In 1854 a convert to Christianity, Devasahayam by 
name, and seven other Christians were arrested and im- 


gardens without 


prisoned for refusing to work in pal: 


pay. On being questioned they said. "If you pay us hire 
we will do the work". This demand for wages, a re- 
markable incident in the social history of Kerala, the Nair 
Nobility found completely intolerable. They tortured Dev 


sahayam so that he died from the effects of the torture 


the doctor who attended him before his death 
certified that his death was resulted from the torture inflicted 
on him,'* the Travancore Government did not do justice in 
this case, but rather found fault with the missionary and 
his ‘agents’ for the supposed instigation of the widow of 
Devasahayam to forward a complaint to the Resident for 
an enquiry on the death of her husband.s 


In this and similar incidents, Cox saw a systematic op- 
position of the Nairs to the converts and to the work of 
the missionaries. Cox commented 
These men (Nairs) were very much opposed to the 
establishment of the congregation and Reader!é 
so near them; not that they cared much about 
heathenism and Christianity but that they knew 
that their gains from the exactions that they pra- 
ctised on the people would be lessened.!7 
There were many incidents of torturing Christians 
throughout Travancore during this period. In most of 
these cases justice was not done to the Christians. In 


13 Depositions on Devasahayam's Torture case-A, Ist witness, MPP, 
4th March—29th April, 1856, printed p. 34 

14 Dr. Reid, Physician to H. H. the Raja of Travancore and in 
charge of the Charity Hospital, Trevandrum, Letter (copy) in ibid, 
p. 30. 

15 J. Cox, in ibid, p. iv 

1“ During the 19th century the Indian assistants of the missionaries 
were often called Readers. 

17 J. Cox, Statistics and Report, MS, Trevandrum, April 7, 1851, 
TR—IL, Box 4, F2, JD, CWMA. 
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Joseph Peet Teported many incidents of 


ers officials mal-treating Christians, He wrote, “Our aa 

NS PSCNATEiMed and punished upon false represei Mo 

fk ji le by. tacit connivance of the higher fe eh 
nS ey are insulted—degraded, ee 


redress,""18 and robbed and have m 


The British Resident wh 
The British R O was not 
Ha in his report to the Madras 
at there was much friction in the co 


an admirer of the 
Government agreed 
mmunity and many 
him the reason was 


a 
ie ee perdes of me Converts themselves, wherevr they 
| na as no doubt led to frequent quar 


T 
view 5 However the Resident held the 
Boni ae Could not be termed ‘persecution’ 
During the time o, 


noyed.?? ^ Nor did the De 
i wan 
to involve themselves in such cases. 
EUM Row wrote to John Cox that 
ie that it is desirable that 
erence on your part in 
future, leaving the 


parties directly concerned therein to proceed aecor- 

ding to the laws of the country.?? 

This situation of helplessness did not discourage the 
people who wanted to flight for their social emancipation. 


It was not merely the Christians who wanted to struggle 
for their rights. The Hindu ‘counter-parts’ of the converts 
also gained inspiration from the Christians to struggle for 
their emancipation. On one occasion the Tahsildar of Erneel 
reported to the Dewan that 


.. most of the Shanars are Christians, but others who 

are not also join them and acting under the advice 

of the said Missionary gentleman and his people 

refuse to submit to the requisitions of the Sirkar.?* 

However a hope was dawning for the people, a hope 
that they would be able to gain their social freedom. 

The self-assertion of the converts to Christianity from 
the lower sections of society, and the opposition to it, burst 
out in the form of a revolt in 1858-59 on the pretext of 
Nadar women's wearing of the upper cloth. This was also 
the culmination of the feud between the Nairs and the 
Nadars. The Nairs who were embarassed at the decline of 
their dominance over their traditional subordinate castes as 
a result of the spread of Christianity at a time when they 
thought they could exercise force against the Nadars, For 
the Nadars it was an attempt to fight against their tradi- 
tional masters from whom they wanted emancipation. 


3.1.2. The Upper Cioth Revolts 


31.2.1 The Question of Upper Cloth 


In Kerala society caste rules regulated the dress of 
the people according to the castes to which they be- 
longed. Caste rules imposed restrictions on the mode of 


23 Kristna Row to J. Cox, Letter, quoted by Cox, MPP, 4th "March- 
29th April, 1856, p. xv. 

24 Extract from a Report of the Tahsildar of Erneel to the Dewan, 
quoted in MPP, August 24, 1858, p. 230, 
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E dress, wearing of ornaments, wearing of S 
us n many parts of southern India wome Mis 
Igher castes used to wear a light piece of cl TI e 
E] mu Over one shoulder. This P NES 
eau a Rad Sota. If a lower cast woman Covered 
ae ae m considered an insult to the people 
edd Ee The lower caste women in Kerala 
Tie ot SM. 0 seas anything above their waists, 
ee 10 had the right to cover their bosoms 
HN M move that covering in th presence 
eee KE ns oyal family or a Brahmin.2* Though 
TEE HR ji s and Izhavas were desirous of havin 
ress, they were not Permitted by pie. 


rules, which pr i 
Ohibition was s 
Mon Supported by government Re- 


3.1.2.2 Dress of Christian Conver, 


15 and Governme 
Even before ernment Regulation 


the systematic F 
js 0 ystematic work of 
Women of the Izhavas and Nadars 


cloths on the u 
! Pper part of their b 
by the Nairs who complained to v" 


missionaries, 
wanted to wear 
This was opposed 
Ma government. Asa 
le er in 1814 regulatii 
This order prohibited ts ae al 
men of Nadars or Izhavas but did 
ose jackets. The order reads: 


Others of 
to wear cloths on 
en do, and that 

the same 


g g the dress of 
History of Travancore, 


cce of cloth wa f 
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time from wearing jackets called coopayam like the 

women of Christians, Shonagas and Moplas.?* 

In the order cited above by ‘Christians’ was meant ‘the 

n Christians This was the first regulation. granting 
permission for the women of Izhavas and Nadars to cover 
their bosoms. But such a dress as permitted was never 
practiced among the above mentioned castes and the order 
did not touch the slave castes at all. So the regulation of 
1814 was a dead letter 

The support of the missionaries gave confidence to the 
converts from the Nadar caste to wear upper cloth and in 
May 1822 Nadar Christian women in Kalkulam and Erenial 
Taluks were illtreated for appearing in market places with 
Mead, the missionary of the dis- 


an upper cloth. Charles 
trict, complained to the local court on behalf of the Chri- 


stians. As no redress was made, he appealed to the British 
Resident who ordered an immediate enquiry.?9 

Meanwhile the Nairs lodged a complaint against some 
of the Nadar Christians for not paying the arrears of their 
‘toddy rent’ and for permitting their women to wear upper 
cloth. When it was decreed that "they are to be fined in 
consequence of their Shanar women wearing upper cloth?! 
Charles Mead appealed to the Resident against this decree. 
By the order of the Resident the court reviewed the case 
and asked Mead for a report. He wrote: 

The Shanars and other such caste women as have 

embraced Christianity ought to wear an upper cloth 

for the sake of decency:..and that they were in- 

structed to do so and that it ought to be so or- 

dered agreeable to Christianity.?? 


25 Ibid. 

50 J. A. Jacob, History of the LMS in Travancore, Type Script, 
UTCA, pp. 70-71. 

21 Substance of the decree of the Court of Palpanabapuram relating 
to the upper cloth dress worn by Christian women, C. M, Agur, 
Church History of Travancore, Appendix, 2, p. xlviii. 

$+ Quoted in J. A. Jacob, History of the LMS in Travancore, p. 71, 


Considering. this statement of Mead the Court decided 
not to fine the Christians on account of their women being 
permitted to wear upper cloth.** Many converts to Chri- 
nity from the Nadar caste regarded this as an official 
sanction to wear upper cloth. The hostile feelings of the 
Nairs were aroused when the women, “many of whom had 
been trained and educated by the wives of the missionaries 
and contrary to the old rüles" began to clothe themselves. 
above their waists.?* 

In December 1828 the Nairs organized themselves and 
attacked the Nadar Christians.?* They stripped the women 
of their jackets, plundered their houses, and burnt down 
many school rooms and chapels. Similar violence spread 
to many villages in the southern part of Kerala. The De- 
wan sent a police force to restore peace and advised ihe 
people not to disturb the peace and also to maintain the 
ancient customs without change. He promised that there 
would be a proclamation with regard to the dress of women. 

On 3rd February, the Ranee of Travancore made a pro- 
clamation which says: 

wethat the women of the Shanars have no autho- 

` rity to wear the upper cloth and are hereby prohi- 
- bited from doing so.?* 
The proclamation reads further that, 

++I never can allow new converts to any faith what- 

Soever, or any other persons, to infringe the customs 

of the higher castes of the Country as established 

by ancient usage. Good people of whatever caste 

will never make religion a pretext for disturbance: 

and Christianity being known to inculcate humility 

and obedience to superiors, the true converts to 


= 38 C. M. Agur, Church History of Travancore, Appendix, p. xliii. 
4 G. T. Mackenzie, Christianity in Travancore, p. Sl. 


4G. 
W. W. Addis to the Rev. Samuel King, "Letter", dated Sept. 
1829, EM, April 1830, p. 167 e.c d 


islation of. a Proclamation by Her Highness the Rani of 
» dated Feb. 3, 1829, TR-IL, Box 3, F 2, JE, CWMA; 
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that religion are the least to be expected to act 

contrary to their duty as peaceable subjects.?? 

The proclamation also warned the converts to Christia- 
nity against their ‘disobedience’ to the government officials 
and against making complaints to people other than, the 
officials appointed by the sovernment.5* The Christians 
had, in fact, made their complaints to the missionarie: 


The proclamation of 1829 made it clear that the Nadars 
had no right to wear upper cloth, After 1850, the Nadar 
Christians of Kerala entered into a fresh struggle which 
led to a revolt in 1858-59 to secure the right of dress for 
their women 


3.1.2.3 The Revolt of 1858-59 


After 1850 the Nadars of Kerala, both Christians and 
Hindus, began to aspire to the freedom of dress for their 
women. They made many representations to the govern- 
ment to grant this freedom. In 1859 the Resident reported 
to the Madras government that 

It may be in the recollection of the Government 

that several petitions from Shanars have been recei- 

ved at different times within the last two or three 

years camplaining of the prohibition to their fem- 

ales wearing an upper cloth, but that they were 
returned as a matter of local usage and caste, with 
which the Government declined to interfere.*? 

In 1858 the administration of India was taken over by 
the British Government from the English East India Com- 
pany. In that connection Queen Victoria made a procla- 
mation in which she said, "We declare...that all alike shall 


37 Ibid. 
88 Ibid. 


39 W, Cullen to T. Pycroft, Letter dated 13-1-1859, MPP, February 


1, 1859, p. 143; see also, Copies of Official Papers sent from 
India touching the Recent Disturbances in Travancore, india 
Office, Sth August 1859, Ordered by the House of Commons, to 
be printed, 6th August 1859, p. 5. 
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enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law: 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who ues b we 
authority under Us that they abstain from all interfe id 
with the religious belief or worship of any of o er 
jects,..."*? Some expressions of this prawaneiouk SN 
either willfully or erroneously misinterpreted by th Na 
as forbidding missionary coris and the public p cla à Vo 
Ce CE € proclamation 
: Though an old proclamation permitted 
jackets, in practice it was prohibited by the 
The Resident reported, P 
The low caste of Shanar w omen...are prohibited by 
long usage and regulation from wearing any h 
Be the upper part of their person,...42 M 
us rt pue for the Christian Nadar women 
PN i ith their bodies covered 
con much encouragement from the missio 
pper part of women, as the | 
the missionaries reported: 
usd this year however I have Positively required 
em to adopt the dress which the | e 
decorum requires; and particularly o 
ber at a general meetin 
the subject on them, 


the wearing of 
higher castes, 


cloth 


to ap- 
The Christians 
naries to cover 
àw permitted. One of 


aw permits and 
n the 4th Octo- 
g of the Christians | pressed 
P qu and a ‘Dorcas Society’ was 
See, E ose who are poor to procure 
PTUS ERN Hae did the Christian women 
ns eases arity cothe themselves decently and 
ets prescribed by law, than the Soodrar 

murmur and threaten to assault them ..4* 


TOS ante mission district 400 or 500 jackets were 
€ girls in the Boarding School and sold to the 


uL 
40 For a full text of t 

; f the proclamatio; 

A dt Mio aidian Mutiny 1857-1859, Vol. It, 

ve w e The Land of Charity 9 
iden Een eel MPP, February i, 1859, p, 143 
rt of th istrict C - 

for the year 1858, (Ttevandram),:UTEA, p PS ce 


G. B. Malleson, History 


London, 1880, pp. 391 ff. 
p. 298. ai : 
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people at the cost of the material and even given free of 
cost to the very poor.** Jackets being à strange dress for 
them, except to the girls brought up in Boarding Schools 
“this has been exceedingly difficult to introduce’.45 In 
some of the mission centres the women generally had been 
content with “putting their cloth over their heads and fold- 
ing it in front when they come to Service.*® Though the 
missionaries encouraged the people to dress in the manner 
prescribed by law, the women dressed differently 


In many places instead of ‘loose jackets’ women began 
to wear vests and to dress in coloured clothes. The Hindu 
Nadar women followed the example of the Christian women. 
The government official who was in charge of administra- 
tion in the division where the controversy was going on, 
reported to the Dewan: 

The Christian Shanars -having commenced to wear 

coloured cloths and vests (Rowkeys)..-the Hindoo 

Shanars also seem disposed by imitating the example 

thus set to deviate from usage, and after mutual 

consultation their women have commenced as now 
represented, to wear upper-cloths on their bodies.*" 

On 8th October 1858 a Christian woman who was cour- 
ageous enough to break the long standing custom, and to 
dress with an upper cloth was assaulted in the public market 
at Neyyattinkara and she was stripped of her jacket by 
Nairs. This became a Court case and the offender was 
let off with only a small fine.*? Following this, crowds in 


44 F. Baylis, Report-Neyoor 1855, dated March 1856, MS, India 
Odds, Box 16, CWMA. 

45 [bid. 

46 Ibid. 

41 Shungoonny Menon (Deputy Peishkar in-charge of Southern 
Division) to the Dewan, Letter dated 3-1-1859, Appendix, 
R. N, Yesudas, A People’s Revolt, p. 174. 

48 J. Cox, Annual Report of TDC for the year 1858, Trevandrum, 
UTCA, p. 7. 

4? Ibid. 
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the markets hustled the Nadar women, stripped th 
their jackets and hung these on the tree tops. Obvioi i 
there were many Nadar women who went to the m oe 
with their vests or upper cloths on. The Nairs g we jd 
that an order had been issued by the goverment E (id 
the Nadar women of their jackets.5? The visit E 
Se si of Mrs in December and the reading of Queen 
a's proclamation in Travancore caused many 


r : eople 
to think that the entire management of Travancc fe h d 
iven e ha f a feat E 

g to the hands of the Raja and that he would not 


tolerate Christianit 


and that the Nairs v 
s a at the Na would be uncheck 
ML any opposition they might show to the y 


Waaay Christian con- 


: From Christmas 1858 onwards, the 
themselves under the leadership of 
officials, who 


Nairs organized 

the local governm 

; - ent 

cu M avers also Nairs, and began to attack the 

s n Nadars, assault the women, str 

ey w E J É h 

oa oe ME their waists, plunder their houses and im 

rem, Many of th i : 
any e missio »ols 
were burnt down. us 


p them of anything 


d chapels 
3 

eu teme From. 25th December. Christians were 
à g € Neyoor mission district. 
Dorata i | D strict On the 
EE diet poke out in the Pareychaley district.s3 

nce began in Janus 59. j 
ns uum n anuary 1859 in Trivandrum, 5* 
Santhapuram5* mission districts, Bie 


Meanwhile the Dewan made a visit 


to th 
areas. The Nadars who went to present e disturbed 


their complaints. 


50 Ibid., ^a 
i P. 8; see also, Mateer, Land of Charity, pp. 298-299. 
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were beaten by government officers “almost in his presence 
and the only crime they had committed was trying to get 
"56 The Dewan made a proclamation 


their petitions to him’ 
on 27th December in which he uttered a strict warning to 


the Nadars while he left the Nairs untouched.” 
This proclamation turned the disturbances into a blazing 
revolt. The Nairs took law into their own hands and the 


Nadars decided to fight to the last. The police force under 
Peishkar Shangoonny Menon failed to restore peace. So 
the Dewan employed the Nair Brigade of the Travancore 
army to restore peace. Shangoonn) Menon who was directly 
responsible for the administration of the troubled areas put 
the entire blame on the Nadars and on the missionaries. 
According to him the missionaries encouraged the converts to 
dress in such a way as to irritate the higher castes.* 


The missionaries justified themselves by claiming that 
they encouraged the people only to wear the mode of dress 
that was permitted by the law and asserting that they "ought 
to have" "the liberty" of dress.:? They also attempted. to 
give wide publicity to this revolt in England.®° 


The Resident sent regular reports to the Madras Go- 
vernment about the ‘disturbances’, and the Madras Govern- 
ment ordered the Resident that he may “impress the Raja 
of Travancore to change the existing rule regarding the 
dress of women".$! The Madras Governor also informed 
the Secretary of State for India about the happenings and 


55 F. Baylis to the Resident, Letter quoted in R. N. Yesudas, 
A People's Revolt, p. 139. 

51 Proclamation issued by the Dewan, Dec. 27, 1858, Appendix, 
R. N. Yesudas, A. People’s Revolt in Travancore, p. 170; see 
also Official Papers, p. 9. 

58 Shangoonny Menon, Tiruvithamcore Charitram, p. 382. 

59 Brief Statement of the Gross Outrages Recently Committed in 
Travancore by the heathen natives on their Christian Countrymen, 
London, 1859, p. 6. 

60 Ibid. 

61 MPP, dated February 1, 1859, p. 144. 
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repeated his request of appointing a commission to invi 
gate into the happenings in Travancore.52 But 
moment nothing was done. 

Meanyhile many cases were filed in the local courts. The 
whole procedure in the lower courts was against the Nadars 
and "in favour of the Soodras",53 Even in proved cases all 
the Nairs were set free, but the Nadars were sev erely punished 
on the allegation that they tried to raise men and money 
from Tinnevelly to fight against the Nairs.5* 

On 7th February 1859, the LMS 
petition to the Maharaja through the Resident arguing the 
cause of the Christians.65 The missionaries received no im- 
mediate reply from the Maharaja.6© The news about the 
petition to the Maharaja and the silence on h 


esti- 
for the 


missionaries sent a 


part ap- 
peard in the columns of "The Madras Times'.57 The news- 
Paper report prompted the Madras Government to ask for 


àn explanation from the Resident.5* 
the Resident was very evasive. 


In 1859 Sir Charles Trevelyan, son 
and a friend and relative of Sir Charl 
inted as Governor to replace Lord Ha 
cce Re DL). nr 
93 Governor of Madras to the Secretary of State for india, Letter 
dated 26-3-1859, Official Papers, 


[ » D. 3. The Governor of Madras 
had been suggesting of appointing a Commission since 1855 (see 
Section 3.3.5) 


$8 MPP, 23rd June-29th July 1859, p. 60. 

$* The allegation seems to be true. The 
Were prepared to come to Travancore (Ww. 
dated January 18, 1859, MPP, Feb, 1, 1859, p, 144). 

$5 Petition of the LMS missionaries dated February 7, 1859, MPP, 
27th August-2nd September, 1859, pp. 133 ff. 

55 The reply. was given in April. 


67 The news was given by the missionaries themselves. Baylis had 


admitted writing letters in this newspaper under pseudonym 

^. (Section 3.3.5); see also ‘Beta’, The Madras Times, January 3, 

en 1859 and F. Baylis, The Madras Times, February 4, 1859, copied 

in the Diary left by C. C. Leitch, MS, India: Personal (2), CWMA. 

$8 Pycroft to Cullen, Letter dated March 17, 1859, Official 
Papers, p. 41. 
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attra si h attention 
i es avancore had attracted “muc t 
disturbances in Travan ee ae a 
both in England and in India.5? Charles E deci 
to intervene in this and recorded in his minutes that 


I have seldom met with a case in which not ony 

truth and justice but every feeling of Sus nommen 

humanity are so entirely on one side. The w jn 
civilized world would cry shame upon us if wc ine 

not make a firm stand on such an mandate E E 

special object of which was to assure to Her dos zh 

Indian subjects liberty of thought and action i 

long as they did not interfere with the just rig 

of others.?? 

He ordered the Resident to force the Troysaeore BOXE 
ment to change the existing rules with TO. i. as e d 
of women. He wanted to tga this reform 
the use of cold steel is necessary 


The Travancore government had no other SER xs 
to comply with the directions of the Resident. Ei rag 
vancore Government made a draft proclamation g aoe 
the Shanar women liberty to cover the Upper Bas of d 
persons, but wanted to maintain one dA UR thithe 
Nadars should not “imitate the same mode of SEAN na 
appertains to the higher castes"."? This MU e 
cepted by the Governor as a temporary meas E xn 
"we cannot pronounce a final opinion PIS bs 
working of the new regulation". On 2h a 
proclamation was made in Travancore which said: 


Ais i 24, 1860. 
Biss fO Ridu able Ir CO Wood did uiv 24,1860, 
MPP. August 28, 1860, p. 145. Charles Wood in his een 
criticized the use of such strong language; but he also expressed 
his desire to remove all restrictions with regard to 
women without disturbing "public E UNE eet 
79 T. Madhava Row to W. Cullen, dated 17.5.1859, ` 
June, 1859, p. 161. asia te 
1* Minute by the Hon. President, dated 30.5.1859, in ibid 
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We hereby proclaim that there is no objection... 
to Shanar women of all creeds dressing 
cloth and tying themselves round with it as 
kuvathigals do, or to their cove 
in any manner whatever; but 
high castes.74 


In coarse 
the Muk- 
ring their bosoms 
not likewomen of 

However a mere legislation could not root out th 
ctice of centuries. In many places the old restrictions pre- 
vailed. The Madra Government received many complaints 
stating that the Proclamation had placed them in no better 
Position.”> The LMS missionaries petitioned to Sir Charles 
Wood, Secretary of State for India against the weaknesses 
of this Proclamation, 76 The British authorities continued 
to express their desire to the Maharaja, with regard to the 
need of better legislation Branting perfect freedom to the 
lower castes in the matter of dress.7? This Pressure made 
the Travancore government issue fresh legislation in 1865 
Branting this right to all the lower castes.75 


Though the missionaries could not 
much during the Tevolt, they firmly stood by the Nadars, 
Tt Was also established that violence against the sub- 
Ordinate castes would not bring them back to the old 
servitude, 


e pra- 


help the Nadars 


However, during this 
form large numb. 
Stianity. 


Period of social conflicts and re- 


er of people had been converting to Chri- 


7 Tr, 

anslation of the Proclamation, 
Charity, p, 305, 
MPP, January 30, 1860, p. 61. 


On to Sir Charles Wood 
Correspondence No. 127, 
CWMA. 


77 Maltby (Resident) to T, Pycroft, 
1860, p. 179. 

.*8 Proclamation of 1865. 
Revolt in Travancore, 
Charity, p, 305. 3 
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3.2 Christian Mass Movements in Kerala 


3.2.1] Mass Movement among the Nadars 


Christian mass movement occurred among the peius 
the southern parts of Kerala where the DM E 
had been working. Though the work ae E ui Des 
started during the first decade of the l Pus century, 
movement began to occur only after 1818, 


In 1818 within four months of his arrival, Charles Mead, 
the second LMS missionary to Kerala, reported Pie, "id 
several villages persons have applied for ehana e r 
blished and a Christian temple to be built d SR Pis 

ft fte her four months he agai y 
bourhood'."? After anot d E 
"[ have lately baptized upwards of 500 parion ey nes 
ca e ‘your people sha 
still more candidates, saying ‘yo i 
people, and your God our God'"."? By 1820 the ic 
of people who had accepted baptism had increased to t r 
thousand.’! This, in fact, was the beginning of a Christian 
mass movement among the Nadars in ipei It m ju 
r c! ersions had the character 

ficant to note that the conve 8 
movement, for it was the people who approached ii ER 
sionary to request him to open schools and churches for 
them. 


After a slow growth until 1827, there was à hat 
number of conversions which coincided with os ER 
bances with regard to the dress of nade women. d 
missionaries themselves recognized it as a" movement a 
termed it accordingly.** The movement spread to E 
villages where the Nadars lived. The participation o! 


79 C. Mead to Burder, Letter, MS, dated Quilon, April 4, 1818, 
—IL, B 1, F1, CWMA. k 1 

so CEEA to Burder, Letter, MS, dated Nagercoil, August 10, 
1819, TR—IL, Box 1, F1, CWMA. P 
31 G. T. Mackenzie, Christianity in Travancore, p. 5l. 

^. P. 84. z 

is cn Report of the Nagercoil Station, MS, dated Nagercoil 

10.6.1828, TR—IL, Box 1,F 3, CWMA. 
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People in this movement was 
expression in the formation of 
ue erection and repairs of 
eyoor missi, istri 
ee oS pea as early as 1833.84 This societ 
os M ‘Aristians contributed conside id 
ae materials Such as timber, and in 
TY other aid in their power'3s 
People offered the necessary land 
churches and schools for Lhem.,2* 


There 
140, ba CTS ellen movement between 1830 and 
tuionaries Many ovre Wr ies. 
PNE y à s stations were 4 i 
ae ae RENE Kerala. However, in ont of eM 
ines a eae a considerable increase in the 
1833. theee 5. In the Neyoor mission district. in 
IRA APA and in 1840 the number 
in number strengthened 

s ànd made them aspire 
cial advancement, This 


significant. 


It found i 
$ d 
the society p 


l'or assistin 


4 gin 
places of worship 


in the 


In many Places the 


free of cost to erect 


The increase 
adar Christian 
edom and so, 
Violate many 
ction between 


» Such occasions 
of knowledge™.#9 The 


SS ne SEES 
Report of the Neyoor Station, 


m 2, ixl B. CWMA, p.6 
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18, 1846, MS, TR-IL, Box SEA. gion 6s 
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‘mission’ functioned as an ‘umbrella’, where the | people 
could find a new leadership in the missionaries, and asa 
religious centre. A section of the suppr d people who 
found acceptance began to flock under umbrella’. 
Around 1850, the people who converted to Christianity 
had identified two major reasons for their conversion. On 
the one hand they found freedom in the new religion. 
Fear of the demons was one of the characteristics of their 


old religion. But in Christianity they could do away with 


that fear. On the other hand, emancipation from oppression 
and bondage motivated them to accept the new religion. 
One of the converts wrote “I and my family feared devils 
and made vows and offerings". in the very next sentence 
he wrote "the people around greatly oppressed and enslaved 
us".99 |n the statement made by another convert he ex- 
plained the sufferings he had from the social oppression. 
Then he said '". while I was in this state the true- re- 
Arulepan, one of the mission 


ligion was made known.?! 
Readers, explaining his own conversion as well as those 
of many others, put it very precisely that "the people 
of this country came to Christianity moved by the di- 
stress inflicted by the devil or the Sirkar".?? On many 
occasions the people who suffered at the hand of the 
government officials or from the people of higher castes 
joined the mission. One of the Readers reported “,..the 
man who suffered most is now a member of the Church 
together with his brother-in-law"".?* 

The Nadar Christians accepted the missionaries as 
their new social leaders.?* The people “clung to him (the 


90 Gunamudayan (Reader), quote! in J. Cox to Tidman, Letter, MS, 
October 17, 1849, TR—IL, Box 4, r 1, J D, CWMA, (emphasis 
present author's). 

91 Michael (a convert), quoted in Cox to Tidman, Letter, MS, dated 
Trevandrum, April 5, 1849, TR—IL, Box 4, F 1, JD, CWMA. 

93 Arulepan (Reader) quoted in John Cox, Account of Readers in 
Trevandrum Missions, MS, TR—IL, Box 5, F 1, JD, CWMA, 

93 John Isaac (Reader) in Ibid. 

94 For details, see Section, 3.4.1.2. 
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missionary) as a refuge from Oppression,...".95 During th 
upper cloth revolts, when the missionary was threaten 
the Nairs, the people regarded it their duty to proiecit 
missionary. E, Lewis, the missionary in one of the distri i 
acknowledged, “I have my house guarded every nigl "8 
12 or 15 of the men belonging to this A 
The safety of the missionary was essential to the Nadars g 

to a certain extent they were consciously i us 
the help available through the missionaries, 


It was during the time of the upper cloth revolts and 
the years that followed, that great mass movement me 
place among the Nadars. The missionaries wrote “it j 
season for great thankfulness to God that in a year s p 
markable for un part er? the 
heathen the Congregations have increased in "ith ber " 


Neyoor reported that a 
was going on among the Nadars 
were added to his mission dis- 
Ballons were established and the 
- Long before the upper cloth 
large numbers of Shanars round 
joined the mission, as many as three 
during these two years”,99 

In many cases the whole vi 
Christian instruction, and, "dest, 
erected for themselves 
later replaced by substan 
Were visited by head men 


congregation, "9e 


making use of 


x 8 ones became larger. 
dispute was Settled, * 
Neyoor and Pareychaley 
thousand being received 


illage put themselves under 
toying their heathen shrines, 
sheds for preaching, which were 
tial churches”.100 The missionaries 
of several Villages, who requested 


Kis ce ve AS, iai 
25 1. H. Hacker, Keral 
" a-TI 
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Odds, Box 16, CWMA, 


99 I. H, Hack i 
100 Ibid, er, A Hundred Years in Travancore, P. SI. 


d of Palms, London, 1912 
É » 1912, p. 110. 
Letter, MS, dated Santhapooram, January 18, 
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to be received with their people under the spiritual care 
and instruction of the missionaries. On many occasions 
these people demolished their old temples and surrendered 


101 g of their old 


the idols to the missionaries. Destroy 
temples and idols as they joined Christianity cannot be 


narrowed down as an expression of their desire for social 


advancement. This was a sign of forsaking a religion which 
did not offer spiritual satisfaction, and accepting a’ new 
religion in which they found a new life, new meaning 
and satisfaction. 

However for the construction. of 'substantial Church 
Buildings’ the contributions of the people were insuffi- 
cient. For that purpose, as the mass movement gained 
momentum, the mission made it a rule that "the people 
raise. two-thirds of the money and the mission, if it can 
afford will give the remaini third",!0?2 By. 1859 for 
the first time, in many congregations, the catechists were 
paid from the subscriptions of the people alone.!^* 


By the end of 1860 there was a famine and cholera 
and the missionaries did much relief work. Funds were 
provided from various sources. "The Madras Relief Fund 
by the British Resident, ..large and generous subscriptions 
from the Christian friends in England which have proved 
fully sufficient for the relief of those cases with which we 
come in contact and which are still being distributed to 
worthy objects’’.!°* The Travancore government also grate- 
fully acknowledged the services of the missionaries.!95 

Contrary to the common notion, in spite of the great 
relief work, there were no conversions to Christianity during 


101 S, Mateer, The Land of Charity, p. 306. 

102 I, H. Hacker, Kerala the Land of Palms, p. 106. 

103 J, Cox, Report of Trevandrum and Quilon for the year 1859, 
MS, TR—IL, Box 5, F 4, J A, CWMA. 

104 S, Mateer, Report of the Pareychaley Mission District for the 
year 1861, MS, TR—IL Box 6, F 1, J D, CWMA. 

105 J. J. Dennis to Tidman, Letter, MS, dated July 20, 1861, Box 5, 

F 4, J B, CWMA. 
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the period of famine and cholera. In one mission district. 
there was not even a single conversion. '?5 |n 
district a few people left the Church. About it Cox writes, 
«but since August they are greatly reduced in 
numbers, and the minds of those of the people who 
know but little of Christianity are much shaken, 
The aggregate of the year, instead of Presenting an 
increase as we have yearly experienced, shows a de- 
crease of 370...the loss by death alone within the 
year is 181.107 


The decrease in the number of adherents was more | 
than the people who died that year. Famine took some of 
the people back to the old religion. Here also, 
no adult baptism during that year.!o8 


After the famine and cholera again the mass move- 
ment resumed. fn the upper cloth revolts the Nadars were 
the ‘winners’; and this enhanced the Prestige and influence 
of the missionaries. As a result the complaints of the mis- 
sionaries on behalf of their Christians were attended to by 
the local officers more earnestly. Moreover, Lt. Gen. Cullen 
retired from the Office of the Resident in 1860 and the 
new Resident was a keen supporter of the missionaries.!9* 
These circumstances again led to mass movement. The peo- 
ple in many villages, writes one of the missionaries, "send 
to me to ask for a catechist".::9 |n many mission districts 
People "pressed forward for instruction”!!! and four 
thousand Nadars were added to the churches in the Neyoor 

"e and Pareychaley districts alone. 
106 Thid. 


107 s o Report of the Trevandrum and Quilon Mission Districts 
rs year 1861, MS, TR—IL, Box 6. F 1, J D, CWMA. 


another mission 


there was 


160» 
(19? J. Duthie, Report of Negercoil Mission i 
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May 16, 1860, Indi ^ (n D 3 : District, MS, dated 


Mateer, Report of Trevandrui 
MS, —IL, Box ERIC OBRA Quilon for the year 1863, 


er, Hundred Years in Travancore, p.52, 
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The change in the attitude of the local officers did not 
mean any considerable change in the prejudice of the higher 
castes against the missionaries and their adherents, The 
Travancore government was very keen in keeping the mission 
out of the central part of the capital. In 1865 when the 
LMS missionaries were looking at a plot of land to buy for 
the mission at a central part of the capital, the same evening 
the Travancore government bought the plot of land from 
the owner who wanted to sell it.!!3 

As a result of the mass movement among the Nadars 
upwards of 25,000.!'* 
In that year the contribution of the people amounted to 
7,836 rupees, which astonishingly large sum"?! 
Before the upper cloth revolts, the number of Christians 
was only 17,000.'!5 The statistical summary of Christians 
for the year 1866 shows, there were 240 congregations with 
28,440 Christians. Their contribution also reached 9,688 
rupees?!". In the next year the number of Christians incre- 
ased to 32,362,''* In 1881 the local contribution increased 
to 13,100 rupees. +9 


By 1868 the mass movement among the Nadars came Lo 


in 1865 the number of converts was 


was an 


a halt. Then started a recession in all the activities of the 

113 Report of sub-Committee appointed to visit Trevandrum and to 
Report upon the Foreign Letter (sic), 1865, Box 6, F4, JB, 
CWMA. 

114 Duthie to Tidman, “Extract of a Letter", EM, April, 1865, p. 88. 

115 [bid. 

116 S. Mateer, "The History of Travancore Mission", EM, May, 
1892, p. 107. 

117 Statistical summary of the stations in Travancore District, LMS, 
for 1866, dated February 16, 1867, TR—IL, Box 7, F 1, J C, 
CWMA. 

118 Duthie to Mullens, Letter, MS, dated February 5, 1868, TR—IL, 


Box 7, F 3, J A, CWMA 

A Table showing the mass movement among the Nadatcs 
Year 1858 1865 1866 1867 
No. of adherents: 17,000. 25,000 28,440 — 32362 


“Travancore Mission", Chronicle of ihe LMS, Jan. 1882, p. 10, 
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mission, For the next three years there was a fall in the 
number of Christians, congregations and in contributions,120 
The missionaries put the entire blame for this recession on 
the Indian ministers and on other Indian workers of the 
mission. In 1872 the missionaries explained to their Directors 
in England that the Indian ministers “do next to nothing 


among the heathen...in short a tendency to take 


things easy. 
very easy". 131 es 


The sudden halt of the mass movement had deeper 
reasons than the missionaries could see at that time. The 
government became more conscious about the rights of 
the lower caste people and issued some legislation during 
the 1860s. In fact, the proclamation regarding the question 
of dress after the upper cloth revolts provided legal sanc- 
lion to cover the upper part of the body not only for the 
Nadar Christian women, but also for Hindu Nadars.. The 
Bovernment made a law in 1042 ME (1866-67) with: regard 
to the Registration of Deeds.'??_ By this enactment the 
lowes caste people received sanction to own land legally. 
e EE same year the government also prohibited the eviction 

enants by the landlords “as long as they (tenants) pay 
the stipulated rent and other customary duties".!23 So by 
1867 a stage was reached when the struggle of the Nadars 
120 Duthie to Mullens, Letter, MS, dated February 20, 1872, TR—IL, 


Box 8, F2, J A, CW) 
141 Ibid, ea 


123 "New Enactments'', Re ort o. i i 
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135 Ibid., pp 34 ff; This $ 
Tenancy Legislation, Act 
Keene, History of India 


Nineteenth Century, Vol i 
Pun Y. Vol. II, Edinburgh, 


ancore and Cochin was 
The reason for this was that 


their tenants. To save the 
the British authorities. forced 


in to id legislati i 
Sen > April, 14, 1863, p. 151). Said legislation (For details 
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for their rise in. social life could be:continued even without 
joining the new. socio-religious order under the leadership 
of the missionaries. Moreover the threat of violent oppo- 
sition from the higher castes was also reduced in the minds 
of the people 

The religious motivation for conversion was neutralized 
by another factor. The missionaries began to pay more 
attention to the conversion of the Pulayas and the Parayas. 
The conversion of the Pulayas and the Parayas was not 
welcomed by many of the Nadar Christians.!?* 


By about the same time the Christian intelligentsia be- 
gan to be critical about the domination of the missiona- 
ries.?5 All these factors contributed to the fall in the 
momentum of the mass movement among the Nadars. 
After this period there were reports about many conver- 
sions to Christianity from the Nadar caste. But never did 
they take the form of mass movements. 


However, by this time the Nadar Christians had conso- 
lidated themselves fairly well. In many of the congregations 
they paid their pastors and evangelists or at least met a 
major part of such expenses,'?5 Thus the churches were 
prepared to a certain extent to shoulder their own respon- 
sibilities. 


3.2.2 Mass Movement Among the Hill Arrians 


The beginnings of the Christian mass movement among 
the Hill Arrians was connected with the work of a CMS 
missionary by the name of Herny Baker (Jr.). On one of 
his missionary tours, he met a few members of the Hill Arrian 
community. In 1848 a few members of this community 
visited the missionary at his residence at Pallam. Henry 


134 S. Mateer to Duthie (Secretary, TDC), Letter, MS (copy) dated 
August 20, 1867, TR—IL, Box 7, F 2, J B, CWMA. 

125 See Section 3.4.2. =e 

126 J. E. Jones to J. O. Whitehouse, Letter, MS, dated N 
2, 1874, TR—IL, Box 8, F3, J C, CWMA. y 
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Baker writes “There were five men. from as many diffi 
ue begging me to go and open schools among thesi] 
Rino ESSE Te gcn: to go and open a mission sta idR 
z g them because he thought "the hill men were 
or a protector, and not for Christianity". 125 Anothe s 
for his reluctance to start a mission in the hill ult 
geographical difficulty of reaching them. Th rM 
cluded "the forty miles’ path through the e 
or eight of which was through a grand. 
He was also discouraged by the 
very common in those hills.!30 


seeking 


journey in- 
jungle. the last six 
à grand primeval forest",12 

fear of mala 


which was 


The Hill Arri; 
Arrians visited him many ti 

J mes asking fo 
án ng for books 
a teachers. They also informed him that 800 or 900 peopl 
As ready to join the mission.!*: The appeal of the Bil 
zx peal of t i 

trian head-men was too strong for Henry Baker t 
m aker to resist 


"Five times have we been to cail you 

know we know nothing right; y 

not. i 

MN die like beasts, and are buried like dogs: 

Peet to neglect us?’...they stated that they 
nted no pecuniary help. as they had plenty of 


Tice. They wished to serve God. and not to be 
oppressed by any one’.132 


You must 
will you teach us or 


EAM, vale finplly decided. to visit the Hill Arrians. 
^ [his eting in an Arrian 

B settlement he say 
d do irai im "i men A lads, the representatives 
4 u assembled, the pile of w 
lighted, and, with the moon also to Pid MAS a 


held our 


137 Henr: iet 
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1?? R. Collins, "Ig Memorium Mi 9, 
PA morium—Henry Baker", CMI, May 1879, 
180 Ibid, p. 267. 
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The Hill Arrians of Travancore, p. 11. 
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conference. | told them I had at last come at their 
request, ...". 133 
The people put many questions to him "on the atonc- 


ment, fall of man, sin. misery, future punishment, & c".'?* 


It is obvious that the religious motivations of the people 
were very strong, and perhaps no less than the other moti- 
vations in inviting the missionary At the end of the dis- 
cussion on the first day the head-man of the village asked 
him “where are the teachers we are to have?".!?5 He pro- 
Thus started the mission, first in a 


mised to send teachers. 
few villages of the mountains such as Combukuthie, Copara 
and Mangapetta 

In 1850 Baker opend a new mission station with a very 
large campus in a place called Mundakayam, which caused 
him to be called first rate colonizer"!?*? by T.G. Ragland, 
one of the mission representatives. There he secured a large 
compound for the mission from a Brahmin landlord and 
settled many families and especially run-away slaves!?? and 
Hill Arrians, He also secured large areas of land for the 
cultivation of his converts. In his own words “I wrote to 
the owner and got a chit from him to say that he granted 
the grounds within certain ‘limits for my people only to 
cultivate and that as usual they must pay one tenth of the 
produce to him as rent".!?* 


He also helped the people with. seeds etc. for culti- 
vation.??  Mundakayam mission station guaranteed the 
influence of the missionary in the interior villages of the Hill 


Arrians. 
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and.they were beaten. A few of them were imprisoned. 
Still they were loyal to the new religion.'*? 


Many people were troubled especially by the servants, 
of Poonjatu Raja. Some were beaten, made to stand in 
water up to their necks, they were kept in stocks for days, 
chillies were rubbed in their eyes, their heads were tied up 
in bags and loosened head cloths, filled with large ground 
ants and yet when let loose, they learned again with their 
teachers./*^ In spite of opposition, the people found a 
new hope of emancipation and a possibility of protection 
through the missionaries. In one of the places, Archdeacon 
Caley, the missionary in charge after Henry Baker, bought 
300 acres of land with his own money and settled many of 
the Arrian Christians there to save them from the persecu- 
tion of the servants of the Raja.'*^* In another village the 
trouble was so great that a few families left their settlement 
and went to other places where they could have the freedom 
of religion. 

At Combukuthie, where there was much enthusiasm in 
the beginning, a dispute arose among the Arrians on the 
desirability of becoming Christians. A few of them thought 
“the hill spirits would kill them if they become Chris- 
tians",!^$ This dispute led to a fight between themselves 
on the issue of a rice crop. The victors, who unjustly 
seized the whole crop were those who were less favourably 
disposed to Christianity.‘*7 Those who were in favour of 
Christianity left the place and commenced a new settlement 
with the help of the missionary in a place called Assapian.'** 
Assapian became a Christian settlement and the Christians 
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‘No one cares for us; we hear what the Europeans 
have done for people both in the low country and 
Pandy (i, e. Dindigal), but no help comes to us’. 
Everyone in this Poniatu rajah's country pays head 
money as soon as they are able to work—2 chs. a 
head monthly, a similar sum as ‘presence money’, 
besides certain quotas of fruit and vegetables, 
and feudal service.'** 

\. F. Painter. one of the missionaries working among 
them pointed out that one ol the main motivations for the 
people to accept Christianity was the “fear of the Poonyattu 
ted converts so cruelly 


Rajah,...and whose predecessor tre 
in the early days of the Mission .' * 

Several young Arrian Christians came forward and en- 
lirely unaided. learned half the day with the teachers 
and worked the other half on their land to provide them- 
selves with food. Their intention was to prepare themselves 
to be future teachers to their own people.'5* 

The hill Arrian Christians were very generous in their 
contributions to the Church. The people offered all that 
they could afford. They contributed a large quantity of 
paddy during the harvest. So the missionary constructed a 
“substantial granary” to store the grain which was given by 
the people to form a mission fund.'56 A senior missionary, 
the father of Henry Baker (Jr.). Baker (Sen.) who visited 
the Hill Arrian Christians, writes, “They not only support 
themselves entirely by their own labours, but give also their 
contributions in money. or their personal labour, to assist 
the mission”.’*7 

Between 1852 and 1854 a significant number of people 
had converted to Christianity. In 1854 there were 1,700 


159 Ibid., p. 38. 
154 A. F, Painter, "The Hill Arrian Mission", CMI, September 


1883, p. 561. 
165 H. Beker, The Hill Arians, of Travancore p. 18. 
156 Ibid., p. 19. 
157 Ibid., p. 54, 
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cess in Mission work,"!*? Bishop Speechly was convi- 


suc 
nced that the efforts of the people would be more effective 
than the work of the missionaries in the task of evange- 
lization. Again, the new converts were afraid of the re- 
actions of the Poonjattu Raja. The people sought the 
help of the missionary for their protection. The missionary 
wrote to the Raja asking for equitable conduct towards the 
converis,93 The missionary also visited the Raja twice 
But he was decidedly opposed to Christianity. His sugges- 
tion was that if the people wanted to become Christians, 
the missionary should take them outside of his territory 


In spite of the difficulties all the people except three or 
four remained Christians 


Only with the assistance of the British Resident could 
à church be built in one of the places called Mankompu 
The concern of the Resident and "the integrity and good 
behaviour of the converts" made the Raja change his atti- 
tude towards the Christians gradually; surprisingly he became 
a friend of the mission. The Raja even placed one of his 
palacesat the disposal of the missionary whenever he visited. !5* 
This change in the attitude of the Raja further encouraged 
conversions. 


Conversions continued till the end of the 19th century 
As there were no other dominant socio-rcligious groups 
residing among them there were not many conflicts within 
the community as a result of the mass movements. In 1896 
there were three pastorates among the Hill Arrian Christians 
which were grouped into a separate Council.'6 And the 


ay, Letter, MS, dated Coonoor, March 27. 1882, 


168 A. F. Painter, “The Hill Arrian Mission", CMI, September 
1883, p. 563. 

164 A, F. Painter, “The Story of the Mission to the Hill Arrians'" 
CMI, 1898, p. 773. 

165 Hodges to Jones, Letter, MS, dated Cottayam, January 13, 
1896, CMSA. 
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1853 that “...the baptism of slaves is beset with difficulties. 
Happily the slaves tho’ desirous to be baptized are not im- 
patient"?! In the same year Rev. N. J. Moody, the 
secretary of the Madras Corresponding Committee, reported 
that "there is work at present on a small scale going on in 
favour of the slaves,...At Mallappalli is a small school of 
six or seven persons...".!7? Around this time at Mundaka- 


yam, a few run-away slaves of the Pulaya caste joined the 
Church.!'? 

In 1854 two other schools were also opened for them 
near Tiruvella.!* The Pulayas who learned in these schools 
began to teach their own people about Christianity. They 
also began to sce Christianity as a means for their social 
and religious progress. Hawksworth explains how he was 
contacted by a group of slaves secking his guidance, who 
had been taught by their own people 

About three months ago I was visited at midnight 

by a pariy of nineteen slaves, men and women. 

They had been taught the gospel far in the interior 

by a Mallappalli slave, and they were going, they 


171 Hawksworth to Moody, Letter, MS, dated August 8, 1853, CMSA. 
The Syrian adherents of the CMS did not welcome the adherents 
of the slave castes to their churches. For details see Section 
3.2.3.3. 

173 N, J. Moody, General View of the Mission, dated November 
30, 1853, "Annual Report, Madras and South India Mission", 
Proceedings of the CMS, 1853—54, p. 117. 

178 There were many run-away slaves of Pulaya caste living in the 
mountains. Henry Baker (Jr.) on his visit to the Hill Arrions 
happened to see a few families of such people and was moved 
by the misery of these people. He persuaded such families to 
settle at Mundakayam, where they could have the protection of 
the missionary. Baker also received special funds from his 
friends in England to appoint a person to go to the mountains 
and jungles in search of such people. He got a volunteer to do 
that job on a small allowance just for his food and clothing. 
Thus many people were persuaded and many did join. 

174 Hawksworth, Tiruvella District, dated July 28, 1854, "Annual 
Report, Madras and South India Mission", Proceedings of the 
CMS, 1854-55, p. 126, 
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Part of the reason for the opposition was the fear of 
the slave owners that improvement among the Pulayas would 
diminish their hold upon them.'* Moreover it was the time 
when the slave owners were disturbed over the proposals 
for the abolition of slavery 

In some of the villages the caste Hindus also turned 
against the Syrians. Some of the Hindus considered that 
the Syrians were polluted by associating with the Pulayas, 


because the latter were accepted by the missionaries into 
the mission, even though none of them was permitted to 
ns. The village washermen 


enter the churches of the Syri 
and barbers were prohibited from serving the Syrians. 
However, as the Syrians began to receive such services from 
some others this prohibition was removed. 


Around Mavelikara a few Parayas were associated with 
the mission. On this account, the local government offic- 
ers made the Syrians also to suffer. When a Syrian ap- 
proached the Court with a complaint in 1852, he was 
reviled in a disgraceful manner, being told that “he was 
servant to the carrion eating Pariah at Mavelicara and had 
disgraced himself by associating with Illawars and that 
although your petitioner assured the officers he was a 
Syrian by caste and a schoolmaster he was beaten by 
order of the Tahsildar, and thrust out to stand with the 
lowest class"."? In spite of the complaints to the British 
Resident by Joseph Peet, the missionary. no immediate 
redress was made in this case.!*! 


After the abolition of slavery in 1855, the missionaries 
began to show more interest in these people, and schools 
were the common means to reach them. The teachings of 


184 George Matthan, ‘Annual Report", Proceedings of CMS, 
1856-57, p. 140. 

182 Ibid, 

188 Joseph Peet to Ragland, Letter, MS, dated January 24, 1852, 
CMSA. 

154 Ibid, 
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the missionaries included various things such 
good moral conduct, Christian religion etc 
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in procession during festivals... 
In many places the landlords objected to the erection 
of chapels and schools for the Pulayas. Such a problem 


was faced by the Pulayas of a place called Vellur. There 
all the property belonged to the landlord and the Pulayas 
had no ownership over the land. So the poor Pulayas 


‘begged’ the missionary to buy a piece of ground. The 
reluctant missionary was ‘excited’ by the contribution of 
the Pulayas which amounted to 21 rupees. In spite of the 
many attempts of the rich Syrian Christians against the 
desire of the slaves, the missionary bought a piece of land 
worth 35 rupees.'*? The Pulayas themselves erected a shed 
for their worship. The landlord and the Syrian Christians 
threatened to burn it down. On this threat, for the 
first time in the history of the slaves they united together and 
declared that “they will work like cattle if they have 
liberty to worship God there-if not they will go ina body 
to any place where they can get 190 As slavery was 
legally abolished, the landlord would not be able to prevent 
them from taking this course of action. Thus they gained 
their freedom to worship. These Christians were also 
instrumental in opening another church in a neighbouring 
village. !9* 

In many other places the opposition of higher castes 
compelled the new converts to leave their places and to 
seek new settlements rather than to resist. In their new 
settlements they gave rise to new congregations.!?? In 
some places where the slaves met with a lesser amount of 


188 Dewan to Hawksworth, Letter, MS (copy), Hawksworth to the 
Resident, Letter, MS, (copy), dated Tiruwalla, January 13. 
1855. CMSA. 

189 Andrews to Royston, Letter, MS, dated August 20, 1858, CMSA. 

¿190 Andrews to Royston, Letter, MS, dated July 8, 1858, CMSA. 

191 Andrews to Royston, Letter, MS, dated August 20, 1858, CMSA. 

192 G. Matthan to Royston, Letter. MS, dated August |l, 1858, 
CMSA, 
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opposition, they erected temporary chapels for regular 
worship and the missionaries sent them teachers.!?* Thete 
were instances of a few landlords giving the Pulayas every 
possible help to win the confidence of the people so tit 
they would be able to maintain their control over the 
Pulayas.!?^ However such cases were indeed rare 


d Wherever congregations were formed, they were exclu- 
sive and separate congregations for the slave castes beca- 
use they had no acceptance into the congregations of the 
Syrian adherents of the CMS.??5 In a place called Tala- 
wadi, writes a missionary, “there is a Syrian congregation— 
but a slave chapel exists a few hundred yards away..." #96 


By the late 1850s large numbers of people began to 
convert to Christianity. In 1864 the Church M is 
telligencer reported that “the increase in the qid of 
converts is attributable more to the zeal and diligence of 
the slaves themselves than to the endeavours on Hide n 


The work of the missionaries turned to be more of an 
organizational nature. A missionary pointed out, “Thus th 
work is multiplying itself, while | seem to be sittin iste 
centre, and arranging and watching over the Sheer auk 
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the Sunday service where my visit seems to be the most 


needed".!?* 


Thus the mass movement among the Pulayas was a 
movement among them carried forward by themselves. The 
Pulaya Christians paid whatever they could for the support 
of their congregations. The financial arrangement was as 
follows: 

Twice a year, after the harvest, each head of a 

family, according to his written voluntary promise 

when he joined the congregation, pays a measure 

of paddy,......to the Permanent Fund....... This fund 

is the standard fund of the Church, the guarantee 

for the local readers’ provision, which even now, 

in the infancy of the congregation, it meets, !?? 


Most of the 'Mission Agents for them were people 
from their own caste. Such people had no definite pay. 
They taught the people by working during the day and 
teaching at night.??? The pastoral needs of these people 
were in most cases met by the "baptized slaves" who had 
been placed there as Readers. Later these Readers were 
replaced by catechists. 

Till 1864, the movement was concentrated mainly on 
the Western Pulayas. Still poorer, more degraded and more 
‘polluting’ were the Eastern Pulayas. In 1864, a movement 
was set on foot among them. The first missionary to them 
was a western Pulaya by name Xavier. He was a run-away 
slave and later became a Christian in 1859. He made frequent 
visits to the Eastern Pulayas by night even risking his life, 
for he knew that if his present master came to know about 
his work at night, he would be beaten to death. Xavier 
taught many Eastern Pulayas and brought some of them to 
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In the very same year thousands of people were added | 
to the Church. Emlyn, the missionary at Parassala com- i 
ments "such an increase required of course a great increase 
in funds ...... on the contrary. the grants formerly received I 
were in January 1868 cut down and that tremendously'*.?0* | 


As in the CMS area, so in the southern districts also 
conversion to Christianity was a movement of the people. | 
F. Baylis, a missionary who was directly involved with 
these mass movements says, “I have found that they 
have been brought over, not by the efforts of the 
catechists only, but by those ordinary members of the con- 
gregation......".?9* In one of the places called Vembayam, 
the people learning about Christianity from the Christians 
of another congregation, “built a shed for a school, 
gathered the children and presented themselves one day at 
the Bungalow with a request for a schoolmaste Ei 
This shows the nature of the movement. In this case the 
prejudice of the Nairs was so great that they secured an 
order from the government to pull the shed down. Then, 
the missionary helped them by using his influence in the 
government.??* As in the case of the above mentioned place. 
they have also erected their sheds for worship in many 
other places "without receiving orasking a farthing from 
the Mission '*,209 

One of the factors that attracted the Pulayas to the 
missionaries was their attempts to educate the Pulayas. 
During the famine of 1861, Dr. Waring, the Durbar Physi- 
cian and Charles Mead, a former LMS missionary who still 


205 J, Emlyn, TDC Minutes, Pareychaley, August 10-13, 1886, MS, 
Minute Book, LMS 79, p. 176. UTCA 

206 Comment by Baylis, MS, dated September 21, 1867, TR-IL, 
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c2! In 1872 the government introduced 


government service 
vaccination. in the state But who would vaccinate the 


Pulayas? Vaccinators were appointed from this caste.?!* 
The mass movement among 
their struggle for their emancipation. 


the slave castes was part of 


The mass movement among the Pulayas and the Parayas 
opened a period of social friction between them and the 
Nairs who were their masters It is interesting to notice 
that events which had happened nearly two decades before 
between the Nadars and the Nairs, Were repeated during 
the 1870s between the converts from the lowest castes and 
the Nairs. The Nairs, irritated by the ‘disobedience’ of the 
Pulayas and Para: , resorted to violence. As there was no 
retalliation on the part of the Pulayas and the Parayas at 


that time, these never turned into revolts.?!? 


Many of the converts took advantage of their right 
not to work on Sundays for their masters. In 1870—71, in 
one of the places many people were “most severely beaten” 
by their master for refusing to work on Sundays. Justice 
was done only through the intervention of the missionary 
who took the matter to the Dewan.??? Such cases occurred 


repeatedly in many places. 
These people also suffered at the hand of the Nairs 


“for taking the liberty of wearing jackets and using the 
public roads".?? In one of such cases in 1872 a few 


Pulaya Christians were cruelly tied to the wheels of a 


217 Before this date a Pulaya who had joined the Syrian Chri- 
stians was appointed as a peon. This appointment was not as 
a Pulaya, but as a Christian. 

218 S, Mateer, Trevandrum 1872, TR-R, Box 1, CWMA. 

219 Revolts took place a little later, when their struggle was taken 
over by their own leaders, see Section, 4.4.0, 

220 W. Lee, Report of the Trevandrum Mission District for the 
year 1871, MS, TR-R, Box 1, CWMA. 

221 $. Mateer, Report of Trevandrum Mission Distriet for the 
year 1872, TR-R, Box 2, CWMA,. 
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es cart by several cartsmen who had been cookin 

ae in d centre of a public road and were offended 
€se people passing a ei 5 i 

‘Lise ple pi g by and thereby polluting their 


The Nairs employed various measures tc 
y üsures to prevent the 

paepe g these people and their chapels were bask 
J When the Maharaja was ill, the Nairs 
Trivandrum Spread a sinister rumour that "th 
Nor gatas way in consequence of Christians of low 
Pi Sd à gud to attend the public markets and that 
Be and one in future to be refused 
mis RERUM in spite of opposition and various 
je Proh ope e people who were converted remained 

he new religion, 


east of 
‘the disease 


to them as 


The mas: 
ey p Meplent continued for many years. In 1875, 
MÍSHe zd um e of Christians in the Pareychaley district 
S 16,029 out of which a large number was the 


Converts from the Pulayas and the Parayas.*?5 
The Pulaya and th , 
and as a result the income 


These People are remarkable for the liberality of their 


€ Paraya converts were very poor 
in their churches was low. 


contributi; i 
bution compared with their means, but while their 


ip very true. 

these people found it h 

unen Teach the goal of 
the lack 
tans. 


??5 S. Mateer, Ri Tr 
» Report of t 
M ed id is Tevandrum Mission District for the 
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3.2.3.3 Conflict Between Old and New Christians 


In spite of a few examples of legislation aiming at 
social justice to the lower castes. and in spite of the mass 
movements to Christianity ‘the depressed classes’ continued 
to be suppressed by the higher castes and they had a tradi- 
tion of submission and silence. The Pulayas and the Par 
both Hindus and Christians, were ‘brutally’ beaten, and 
even beaten to death during the last quarter of the 19th 
century 

^ few high officials of the Travancore government 
were very much in favour of the work among the former 
slave castes. In 1887 the Dewan Rama Row entrusted a 
CMS missionary, Archdeacon Caley with 500 rupees to open 
an investment for the education of the Pulayas. He also 
promised to give 60 rupees annually as long as he conti- 
nued to be the Dewan.??*. But most of the other officials 
"above and below him, as a rule, have but little sympathy... 
with the poor and oppressed’’.??° Moreover those who joined 
the Church had to face serious problems within the Church 
such as integration between the old and new Christians, 
their place and role in the life of the Church ete. In the 
CMS area, there was a complete segregation between the 

converts from the Pulayas and the Syrian adherents.??? In 
spite of the declared opposition to caste prejudices by the 
missionaries??!, the problem continued in the Church. 
227 A. F. Painter to Gray, Letter, MS, dated April 9, 1884, CMSA. 
228 Dewan Rama Row to Caley. Letter, dated Trevandrum December, 
12, 1887 copied in Caley to Gray, Letter, MS, (n. d) reached 
London on February 20, 1888, CMSA 
A. F. Painter to Gray, Letter, MS, dated April 9, 1884, CMSA. 
G. Matthan, Inquiries made by the Bishop of Madras regarding 
the Removal of caste prejudices and practices in the Native 
Church of South India; together with the Replies of the 
Missionaries and Native Clergy sent thereto, Madras, 1868, 
p. 142. 
Cf. Joseph Roberts (ed.), Caste io Religious and Civil 
character Opposed to Christianity, London, 1847, pp. 1 ff, 
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Education was a means for their improvement. In this 
field, however, in spite of the poor condition of these 
people, the CMS missionaries paid much more attention to 
the education of the Syrians than to that of these people 
Therefore in 1882, A. F. Painter, one of the missionaries 
| wrote to the Foreign Secretary of the CMS that “at present 
we spend nearly all our money in the education of boys 
of Syrian parentage 7*! So he pleaded, “some real 
efforts ought to be made to educate our Pullayan converts 


that such can rise and become f 
a e strong supporters of our 
Church”.?33 1 


Before 1890 in the CMS mission the majority of the 
adherents were the converts from the Pulaya caste.234 But 
the benefit of the educational endeavours of the mission- 
aries, which they had been pursuing from the very beginning 
| of the missionary work, went almost exclusively to the 

Syrian Christians till the end of the last century. In the 
| CMS school and College, there were 128 students in 1872. 


Except two all were Syrian Christians and none from the 
former slave castes,235 


In 1892 a missionary confessed that “ i 
Pullayan boy has been educated in any nee pee 
| Schools",?35 The most important reason for this was not 
| the lack of preparedness on the part of at least a handful 
of Pulaya students, but the extreme prejudice against the 
| Pulayas among the Syrian Christian community. 


The only instance of a Pulla i 

ayan being admitted to 
the CMS College resulted in such a commotion 
that the boy was obliged to leave for the North, 


/ ea Ius 
989 A. F. z 
Ea to Gray, Letter, MS, dated February 24, 1882, 


288 Ibid. 


| 484 K, Koshi to Pratt, Letter, MS, dated February 21, 1890, CMSA. 


235 "School E i i ry 
e aeu 9r Gospel in the Class Room", CMI, May 


486 Industrial School for Pullayans, Kottayam, 1892, CMSA. 
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where the feeling is less strong. He was there edu- 

cated by the German Missionaries and became an 

ordained Minister??? 

In 1891 the CMS opened a school at Pallam called the 
Buchanan Institute for the higher education of girls. This 
was one of the famous educational institutions in Kerala.??* 
The CMS missionaries also had two other major institutions 
for the education of girls, the Convent School and Miss 
Baker's School??? A most lamentable fact about these 
schools was that, in spite of the ‘anti-caste feelings’ of the 
missionaries admission in these schools was limited to the 
girls from the higher castes and almost entirely from the 
Syrians.?*? In the Buchanan Institute admission was only 
for the Christians,?** which meant Syrian Christians. 

In a few places the missionaries opened separate schools 
for the Pulaya children. But the experience was that “these 
people are so poor that they cannot spare their children to 
attend day schools except for some months in the year when 
there is no work to be done that little children can do".?*? 
So in 1890 the Provincial Church Council requested the 
CMS to open a Boarding home for the Pulaya girls.?** 
However this did not materialize immediately. 

As a result of long negotiations in 1893 in the Cambridge 
Nicholson Institute (CNI)?5* some Pulayan youths were 


287 Ibid. 

?538 Buchanan Institution, CMS, Travancore, Third Annual Report 
for the year ending March 31, 1894, CMSA; see also K. Koshy & 
others to the Secretary of CMS, Memorandum, dated April 19, 
1888, EMSA. 

339 Painter to Fox, Letter, MS, (reached London on January 5, 
1898, CMSA. 

240 E, Bellerby to Durrant, Letter, MS, dated June 8, 1898, CMSA. 

241 lbid. 

242 K, Koshy to Pratt, Letter, MS, dated February 21, 1890, CMSA. 

243 Ibid. 

244 This was an institute for the training of teachers, evangelists 
and mi 


| 
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250 There were a few minist 
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admitted along with the other students, But most unfortu- 
nately there was "an open recognition of caste in the very 
heart of the Mission" ?** proclaimed by separating them 
from the rest of the students. Caley, one of the missiona- 
ries put it, 

The youths from the Pulayan caste were to be in the 
CNI Compound, but they were not to learn with 
the other students—they are not be eat with them— 
not to sleep with them—not to play with them— 
not to bathe with them. In fact the separation was 
complete.*** 


On this issue there was a difference of opinion among 
the CMS missionaries in Kerala. This led to the withdrawal 
of the Pulaya students from the campus of CNI. In January 
1894 a separate ‘Industrial School’ was opened for them at 
Kottayam.*’ This school received various kinds of help 


from the government and a fairly good amount of income 


from the sale of products.?#8 But in the management com- 
mittee there was not even a single member from this caste,249 

The prejudice of the Syrian Christians against the 
Pulaya Christians was wide spread.?5? At Tiruvalla in 1893 
one of the missionaries attempted to admit the Pulayas 
into the Church for the Communion Service. “The Syrians 
all bolted out the Church through the windows".25! The 
CMS Bishop Noel Hodges, went to the same church, a few 


“245 Caley to Gray, Letter, MS, dated Alwaye, April 24, 1893, CMSA. 


145 Ibid. 
#47 Noel Hodges, Travancore & Cochin Diocesan Fund, Statement 
for 1893, Cottavam, February 1894, CMSA. 


24 
* P. J. Abraham (Hon. Secretary), Third Annual Report of the 


Á Kottayam Industrial 
249 Thid. rial Schoo! for Poor Boys, 1896, CMSA 


150 ers of the CMS like George Matthan, 
Archdeacon Koshy, who fought against the caste prejudice. 


But they could not change the prejudice of the people. 


vad ay i 
51 Noel Hodges to Wigram, Letter, MS, dated Tiruwalla, December 


2, 1893, CMSA, 
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months later for a confirmation service. asking the Pulaya 
Christians also to come to the same church. The Syrians 
blocked the way of the Pulayas and prevented them from 
coming to the Church, Later when the Bishop made an 
appointment with the Syrians for a discussion on the matter 
the Syrians chose not to be present. So the Bishop writes, 
“when we arrived we found the Church closed and not a 
soul to be seen”™,?** 


At Nedungadapally, in another church the missionary 
insisted on a few Pulayas being allowed to attend the 
Service. The Syrians left in a body and refused to worship 
with them. So the Service had to be conducted with 
12 Pulaya Christians.?** 


The Church Missionary Society in Kerala sacrificed to 
a great extent, the interests of the Pulayas in order to keep 
the Syrians within their fold, for the latter were rich, 
educated and people with an old tradition of Christianity. 
Caley was the only missionary to express his readiness to 
abandon more than one thousand Syrian Christians who 
threatened to leave CMS if the Pulayas were permitted to 
worship with them. For him “better a thousand times that 
such people should leave us than that we should submit 
to what is so plainly opposed to the teaching of our 
blessed Lord and his Aposties".?5* 


This disparity was also reflected in the ordained clergy. 
Till 1872, 15 perons were ordained in the CMS in Kerala. 
All of them except a Brahmin convert by name Justus 
Joseph, were Syrian Christians.?5* 


25% Ibid. 

353 A, F. Painter to Fox, Letter, MS, dated Beatenberg, July 10, 
1908, CMSA.- 

154 J. Caley to Jones, Letter, MS, dated Kottayam, January 12, 
1895, CMSA. 


255 “School Evangelists or the Gospel in the Class Room"', CMI, 
May 1872, p. 135, 
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The result of all these was, the converts 
mer slave castes felt that they had been unjustly treat d 
“they were sent to worship in sheds... eae 
regarded as depressed ..... 
pay Syrian Agents"355 They began to 
ings of dissatisfaction on the “missionaries 
treatment that they received from the Syri 
The Conference of the missionaries in 19( 
“feeling of dissatisfaction” as only just.?57 


By the beginning of this century the number. of. 
verts from the Pulayas and the Parayas in the CMS mis. 
sion reached 25,000.5* Even in the Church they wert 
treated as slaves. Caley, a missionary said: “They must be 
made free. They must feel their freedom They will p 
LPS d to walk, and blunder when beginning to 
bes n". The misunderstandings and feelings of dissatis- 
MEA made them regard their pastors, who were Syrians, 

aversion. In the aspiration for their material. social 
and religious advancement, one of tl 
the people “had been going too fast, 
been going too slowly. We were so 
TUles to new conditions”,260 
a Around 1900 there was a movement among the Pulaya 
Fi Ua to leave CMS, which patronized the Syrians, and 
goo pu own arrangements for their socio-religious 

gress. hey wanted to continue as Christians; but not 
33560 A EXE to Fox, Letter, 


251 Mi 

Minutes gf he Travancore and Cochin CMS Missionary Con- 
Bishop's House, Kottay 2 

March 5, 1900, (Private and Confidential) CMSA 


255 J. Caley to Di i 

d, 190 Chon Letter, MS, dated Tiroowella, November 
259 Ibid, 

260 Ibid. 


261 Pulaya Christians 


the missionaries stated, 
we, in some cases, had 
me times applying old 


MS, dated Beatenberg, July 10, 


began to leave the CMS in smaller numbers 
" Proceedings of the Mavelikara District 
ated September 8, 1886, CMSA), 


from 1886 (see P. Joh, 
Church Council, d 


from the for- 


«They felt they were 
«we take their subscription and 
express strong feel- 

and on the 
an Christians, 
1900 regarded this 


con- 
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in connection with the mission, They complained bit- 
terly about the condition of their schools and prayer houses 
and of the money taken from them in the name of ‘current 
expenses. Caley agreed that in this latter respect “I must 
admit they have some cause for complaint, for all they 
would save has been taken for council expenses, and no- 
thing has been left for Church building or repair of their 
prayer houses".?6? The famine, as a result of the failure 
of monsoon added fuel to their complaints.?5? At this 
point Caley suggested "a portion of the contribution of 
the congregation may be spared for their own local needs".?5* 

In 1906 the CMS Bishop himself admitted that the 
Pulaya Christians were not properly taught and looked 
after.?55 He confessed that “CMS has done so little during 
the last fifty years to raise them spiritually, morally and 
socially".?5 He also lamented the functioning of the In- 
dustrial school at Kottayam, which was the prestigious 
institution of the CMS, "in the interests of the thirty 
thousand converts from the lowest castes....But alas! the 
present funds only allow of our taking in twelve boys as 
free boarders, together with eight others who are either day- 
boys or pay".?57 

As a response to the repeated complaints and the threat 
to leave of the Pulaya Christians, in 1907 the CMS decided 
to admit three Pulaya men who had been serving for about 
six years as teachers in CMS schools to the CNT for a further 
course of normal training. On this, the Syrians “commenced 


269 Caley to Durrant, Letter, MS, dated Tiruwella, February 6, 
1904, CMSA; see also Minutes of the Cottayam District Church 
Council, March 30, 1881, CMSA. 

268 Ibid. 


204 Ibid. 
265 C. H. to Durrant, Letter, MS, dated Kottayam, January 16, 


1905, CMSA. 
266 C. H. to Durrant, Letter, MS, dated Kottayam, April 1, 1907, 


CMSA. 
207 C. H. to the Secretary, Henry Venn Fund, Letter, MS, dated 


Kottayam, January 19, 1906, 
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an agitation to have them removed” and they “wi 

T UTOR paren parentage from the normal pie 
Es dd n pe dee this time the missionaries decided 
ER ud so CN _ Open to training students and 
bd n ne of all Classes, including Pulayan Christians",26* 
Ei Pi MD: in the centre of the Mission, students 
Dodd ard castes were not permitted to eat with the 
à udents and in the church they were forced i 
iios orced to sit 


in red "s M a separate building was constructed for 
any of the oe Seale ae te ose 
a worship, but to a 

San RE anew caste.?7! At that time ae a 
us Ae Era the Pu students in the other 
diri n or higher learning. A. F. Painter stated 
isla nverts......are shut out of almost every higher 
Liu ool and the college”.?72 He further deplored, “ 

€ Is sanctioned by practice at the CNI and Cathedral] 2M 


eren mission whose boast it was to be the 
RONDA ES epressed classes in Kerala dragged lamen- 
pea pp government, which the missionaries 
vicine uis. Use as a caste-ridden government. For, 
BERN te p saez roads, markets and the law courts 
E a aea c in 1896 the Travancore government 
ment Scholarship and for teachers cene, im RAT 
of the government Schools were oo i Poen 


of people.7* But th 
i P e affairs i 
still’ deplorable. state of affairs in the mission was 
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In 1908 the composition of the church membership was 
Arrians, Chogans etc. 


as follows: Syrian adherents 6,000; 


9,500; Pulayas 30,000. But almost all the clergy was from 
among the Syrians.??* In the same year in the Travancore 
recom- 


and Cochin conference of the CMS there was a 
qual opportunities to the Pulaya converts 


mendation to give e 
No wonder the body, 


especially in the churches and schools. 
which had no representation from the Pulaya 


Christians, 


voted against this recommendation.??* 
In 1909 a Memorial was submitted to the Parent Com- 
mittee of the CMS, signed by five of the CMS missionaries 


out of ten working in Kerala, against ‘certain measures of 


internal administration’ which were effected nearly two years 
before.277 Some of the ‘measures’ were, 

1. The introduction of separate boarding arrange- 

ments for Christian students from the depressed or 

backward classes within the Cambridge Nicholson 
institution at Kottayam. 

2. the delegation by the Bishop to the duly consti- 

tuted officers of the Native Church of the seating 

arrangements within the Pro-Cathedral at Kot- 
tayam.?7* 

The Bishop termed the memorial a ‘protest’ against 
arrangements made. The Bishop unfortunately justified his 
action by pointing out that, 

keresel the influential minority (of some 6000 souls of 

Syrian extraction) are at present the backbone of our 

Mission work in Travancore and Cochin, that they 


have supplied us with the vast majority of our 


the 


275 Ibid. 
475 A Paragraph proposed to be added to Recommendation T, 
Travancore and Cochin Conference, August 13-15, 1908, but 


omitted on the general vote of the conference, EMSA. 

277 C. A. Neve and 4 other missionaries to the Parent Committee 
of the CMS, dated January 13, 1909, CMSA. 

278 C. H. Gill to Durrant, Letter, MS, dated Kottayam, February 


9, 1909, CMSA. 
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Native clergy, Catechists, 


Evangelists and $ 
gelists a Sc 
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Durrant, Letter, 
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urrant, 
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Letter, Ms, Kottayam, April, 19, 1909, 


384 C. H. Gil Letter, MS, 909, 

i ll to (2), Letter, Ms, dated Kottayam, June 16, 1 

~ $ 1910, CMSA; see also D. B, For 5 Serras 
: rester, Caste and Christianity, 


Indian Christians for the maintenance of caste among 
them.?5* 

There was an interesting discussion in the Diocesan Con- 
ference held at Kottayam on 3Ist December 1909 where some 
of the Syrian leaders presented papers on the problem of 
caste. P. Cheriyan in his paper emphasized the improvement 
which the depressed castes had already gained. But he also 
admitted that "the condition of the depressed classes in 
Travancore and in our Church is by no means what it should 
be".*? To him a better treatment of these people was 
essential for carrying out the mission of the Church in 
Kerala. He suggested "it is our duty to treat them as be- 
ings entitled to the same privileges and burdened with the 
same responsibilities as ourselves".2** 

On the contrary, the Rev. M. C. Chakko pointed to 
the improvement among them and attributed to the CMS 
the whole responsibility for all these merits. Basing his 
remarks on 1 Cor. 7: 20-24 he pleaded that there was no 
need to destroy social distinctions.?*? For him the Bible 
gave enough justification for the maintenance of caste in 
the Church. 

In the third paper, K. Jacob said that the depressed 
classes of people must be helped in education, cleanliness 
etc. 

However, he raised a word of warning that "any at- 
tempt at destroying all social distinctions may turn out to 
be disastrous’’.??° 

In spite of the storm of conflict going on in the 
mission and the lack of equality with the Syrian Christians, 


286 Cf. Sharrock, “What Action should be taken by Missionaries 
with reference to Caste in the Native Church?", HF, July 
1898, p. 245. 

287 P. Cheriyan, Papers read at the Fourth Meeting of the Diocesan 
Conference held at Kottayam, December 31, 1909, CMSA, p. 19. 
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the fact that to join the mission was 
socio-religious improvement was sufficie 
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The missionaries began to pay more attention to the 
education of these people and also to allocate funds from 
the ‘Pan Anglican Fund Grant.?95 The Bishop wrote, 
"their strate importance both as regards missionary 
work among the heathen and as regards the building up 
of the native Church has not been adequately recogni- 
2ed'.299 Strenuous efforts were made by the CMS for the 
continuance of the mass movement. Large funds were made 
available from England.*? But the people found other 
socio-religious movements which were at work among them 
for their betterment,??! The government was also adopting 
various methods for the elevation of these people. The 
result was a check in the mass movement: in one place two of 
the mission stations had to be closed down.??? Many people 
left the CMS and joined the Salvation Army which paid more 
attention to the progress of the Pulaya and the Paraya converts. 


The movement of the depressed caste Christians from 
the CMS to the Salvation Army and to the Plymouth Bre- 
thren started before 1907, when the caste controversy bet- 
ween the Syrians and the Pulayas was very strong. A. F 
Painter wrote in 1907 that 

There is little cause for wonder that large number 

of our converts are leaving to join the Salvation 

Army and Plymouth Brethren if they are treated in 

some of our Churches as defiled and forbidden to 


enter them.??? 
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229 C. H. Gill to Durrant, Letter, MS, dated Kottayam, April 30, 
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Whenever they were too much offended at being treated 
as polluting by the missionaries as well as by the Syrian 
Christians, they left the CMS.??* In spite of the efforts 
made and the money spent, in 1917 the number of the 
Pulaya and the Paraya converts went down to 36,419,305 
However the mass movement continued for a few more 
years with a lower rate of conversion and in 1926 their 
number in connection with the CMS reached 39,000,305 


It is true that the period between 1916 and 1926 re- 
corded an increase of nearly 2000 Christians. But the 
number of people who left the CMS was more than 5000 
during the same decade.??" The most important single reason 
for their leaving the CMS was the untouchability which they 
experienced within the Church. It is significant to note 
that most of the people who left the CMS had joined 


Some other Christian denomination and not gone back to 
Hinduism. 


Though in lesser degree, the problem of caste created 
dack of integration in the LMS area also. In a few places, 
there was strong opposition from the Nadar Christians in 
giving permission to the pulaya converts to enter their 
churches.*°* In one place the Nadar Christians left the 
church as the missionary permitted the Pulaya converts to 
enter their church. Some of the missionaries stood firmly 
against the segregation of caste. Mateer wrote in 1867 that 

I scattered a congregation of about 30, a few months 

ago by merely permitting two Pulian Christians to 

enter the Chapel and attend the service along with 


304 A. F. Painter to Fox, Letter, 
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the other Christians instead of compelling them to 

go to a distance to a Pulian Congregation.??? 

The missionaries also made special efforts to instruct 
the Nadar congregations on the un-Christian nature of 
the caste system, both through their own sermons?!? and 
through special meetings of the Indian ministers and 
'agents'.!! As a result in a few places they worshipped 
together on the instruction of the missionaries.?'? However 
in many other places, as in the case of the CMS area, 
separate chapels were made for the Pulaya and the Paraya 
converts. 

In 1891 the Paraya Christians in the southern part of 
the LMS area expressed their feeling that they were neglected 
and not properly cared for by the missionaries and that 
more opportunities were given to the Nadar Christians. 
They had reasons enough to feel neglected. In 1891, according 
to them, all the higher posts in the mission were given 
only to the Nadar Christians and out of the 18 ordained 
ministers and 24 evangelists of the mission there was not even 
a single member from the Paraya caste."'? They felt that 
the missionaries sided with the Nadars in not recognizing 
the claims of the Paraya Christians, According to one of 
their members, they were “‘left uncared for", and he asked 
“Has the Parent Society leased out the South Travancore 
Mission only for the Shannah Christians?”’3!4 


In 1908, when the LMS deputation visited Travancore, 
the Paraya Christians complained that they were not getting 
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proper attention from the mission and pleaded to be given 
more representation in mission service and that the LMS 
should extend their educational opportunities by offering 
Scholarships, free boarding facilities etc.?'$ But nothing 
concrete was done immediately to alleviate their grievances. 

This lack of integration and the feeling of neglect 
within the Church led many Pulaya and Paraya Christians 
to join new missions, especially the Salvation Army, as in 
the case of the CMS area.?!5 

The history of the mass movements among the depres- 
sed castes in Kerala tells us that, it is not money or effort 
that matters, but what matters is being accepted into the 
community of the people of God. The conversion of the 
Pulayas and Parayas, as in the case of any other caste, 
was motivated by the hope of their socio-economic and 
usemancipation and it was part of their struggle for 
their own progres. They had suffered all the humiliations 
as non-Christians, as slaves, But the discovery of the 
existence of caste inside the mission shattered their hopes 
and was too much for them to bear. 


But all the same their struggles had taken them quite 
a long way on the path of progress and it improved their 
Socio-religious status considerably. Christianity and the 
missions had contributed much in spite of some weaknesses 
in their activities. 


3.2.4 Mass Movement Among the Izhavas 


3.24.1 Aspiration for Social Improvement 


Among the Izhavas, their desire l'or social improvement 
“was obvious from the middle of the 19th century. Christianity 
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appeared to them as a means for social clevation. 
There were no large scale conversions among this caste, 
partly because of the fact that it was impossible for them 
to fulfil their social aspirations as they desired.?!" But it 
is important to study the smaller movements which took 
place among them to get a clearer picture of Christian 
mass movements in Kerala The mass movement among 
them took place between 1850 and 1875 and concentreated 
mainly in the CMS area 

The Izhavas were attracted to the mission from the 
early 1850s. The people who were converted looked for 
the social status of the Syrian Christians, who were their 
neighbours. An expression of it was found in 1851 in 
the issue of walking on the road near the Temple at Tiru- 
valla. The question involved in this issue was whether the 
Izhava Christians be regarded as Izhavas or as Christians. 


3.24.2 Izhavas After Conversion..Izhavas or Christians. 


The Syrian Christians of Kerala had many special pri- 
vileges and rights which they received from the kings of 
Kerala many centuries ago.?!* Their privileges included the 
freedom to walk on public roads, access to Bazaars, Courts 
of justice etc. When occasional conversions took place, 
which was indeed rare, such converts also enjoyed the same 
privileges as those of the other Syrians.?!? The converts to 
Christianity from the Izhava caste during the early 1850s 
were expecting to get the same privileges as the Syrian 
Christians by conversion. 

The question of the social status of the izhavas be- 
came a much discussed subject in missionary circles during 
the 1850s following an order of the Dewan which the mis- 
sionaries termed the “Tiruvella Edict’. 
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3.24.3 Order of the Dewan regarding the social Status of the 
converts to Christianity from the Izhava caste. 


In 1851 an Izhava convert, Cherian by name, walked 
on the road near the eastern gate of the temple at Tiruvella. 
As an Izhava he was not permitted to walk on the Road; 
but the Syrian Christians had that right. As a Christian he 
claimed his right to walk on that road. This became à 
serious case and the Tahsildar requested the Dewan for 
instructions. The Dewan referred to the proclamation of 
Her Highness the Rani of Travancore of February 1829 
in connection with the upper cloth revolts, which prohibited 
the acquisition of any additional social rights by conversion 
to Christianity.??? On the basis of this proclamation, the 
Dewan wrote that “though an Illoowen becomes a Christian 
he must not cease to be and Illoowen'??' and "Christians 
of whatever denomination and all other individuals are not 
permitted to act towards persons of higher castes contrary 
to the usages of their own castes before they became 
"Christians".??? So Cherian had no right to walk on 
that road. 


As the representations against this order to the Travan- 
core Government were ignored, the CMS missionaries com- 
plained to the Madras Government through N. J. Moody. 
secretary of ©. CMS Corresponding Committee in Madras. 
Along with other things Moody called to mind that 


The religion, it may be added, which is thus obstru- 
cted and to which toleration hitherto accorded is 
now refused in Travancore, is the religion of the 
predominant power in India—a power which has 
always maintained a friendly alliance with the Rajah 
of Travancore in whose territories, therefore, more 
especially, it might reasonably be expected that no 


. 820 Supra., p. 8.4 
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unnecessary restrictions should be imposed upon 
Christian converts.??* 
The Madras Government ordered an enquiry and the 


Dewan deputed one of his subordinates for the enquiry. 
The missionaries complained that the report was totally 
biased and in favour of the Dewan. The Resident strongly 
criticized the social claims of Christian converts and the 
social involvement of the missionaries. He sharply attacked 
the letter of Moody and supported the view of the Dewan.??* 
In the light of such reports the Madras Government in- 
structed the Travancore Government that 


Whilst any sudden or violent departure from past 
usage would be disapproved, the British Govern- 
ment would expect that the utmost toleration 
practicable should be exercised towards Christian and 
Mohamedan converts...restrictive usage and regu- 
lations should be gradually relaxed,...*?5 


But the Governor was very critical of the missionaries. 
He wrote: 

The Governor in Council thinks that the assump- 

tion of the missionaries to act as the patrons of 

their converts and to advocate their cause when 

there is any contest between them and the local 

authorities is objectionable.*?* 


The Church Missionary Society appealed to the Court 
of Directors of the English East ‘India Company who re- 
plied in a Dispatch to the Madras Government in which 
they ordered the removal of that prohibition and disap- 
proved of the order of the Dewan and required from the 
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Travancore government “the utmost practicable toleration 
towards the converts and the gradual relaxation of all 
restrictive usages and regulations affecting them"??? 


At any rate the Dispatch did not quench the feud 
between the higher castes and the Izhava converts, The 
converts to Christianity continued to assume more social 
freedom and the officers of the Travancore government 
and the higher castes continued their hostility towards the 
missionaries and their adherents. It was in the midst of 
these problems tha! many were converting to Christianity. 


3.2.4.4 Conversion from the Izhavas 


The conversion of the Izhavas, which began from the 
early 1850s very often created social problems. In March 
UE a group of Izhavas whose profession was the burning 
of 'Chunam' or lime, converted to Christianity. As they 
converted, they stopped doing their traditional work because 
Christians do not do it’.3*® The local officers of the 
government forced them to do the work done before their 
Conversion and to supply ‘Chunam’ for the government 
Purposes. The resistance of these people led to their imprison- 
ment. Joseph Peet, their missionary, interfered and released 
the converts from the prison.*?? The help of the missionary 


in their Struggles encouraged more Izhavas to become 
Christians. 


In 1853, J. Harding, the missionary in charge of Alleppey 
reported that “a few more" of the Izhavas "have cut off 
their Kudumies??? and are learning the elements of the 
Gospel: and ‘Several others, at Kanady, are said to be only 
watiting until the harvest is reaped to join themselves to 
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the church of Christ". § Henry Baker (Jr.) also 
reported that “there is a great enquiry among the Chogans 
here, and I believe their motives are good.. Pai. 

The Izhavas, by accepting Christianity, expected emanci- 
pation from many of the social bondages. As Hindus they 
had to perform ‘Oolium’ services. Some of the Izhava con- 
verts claimed to be exempted as Christians??? and refused to 
do the duties as before. This naturally created friction 
between the government officials and the Izhava converts. 
In one of such conflicts, writes Joseph Peet, “a Christian who 
refused to do compulsory Sirkar work was by the Diwan's 
order, to be deprived of his garden property, which was to 
be given to another".??* Tn this case, the missionary could 
secure justice for the Christian 

Conversion to Christianity from the Izhava caste meant a 
material loss to the Nairs or to the Syrian Christians.??5 
For this reason converts from this caste were much haras- 
sed by the higher castes. On many occasions, the Nairs 
under the leadership of government officials of lower 
rank and Syrian Christians jointly attacked the new con- 
verts and harassed them in every possible way.336 So 
Peet complained, “on account of their religion, my people 


have been and are subject to much persecution and loss”.33” 


Conversion on many occasions, was followed by self- 
assertion which created much opposition from the people 
of the higher castes. In 1852, one of the Christian con- 
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verts from the Tzhavas, Jeno by name, asserted his freedom 
asa Christian to walk on the public road. Two Brahmins 
who could not bear the breaking of the traditions and 
customs knocked him down. As this was done by Brah- 


mins, complaints on behalf of Jeno were not attended to 
by the local authorities.?** 


In 1853 a Christian woman from the Izhava caste was 
summoned by the Tahsildar of Karunagapally asa witness 
in a case. The woman took her stand with the Christians 
and not in the place appropriated for the Izhavas. The 
Subordiate officials “most grossly abused her and ordered 
her to retire to the place appointed for Chogans out of 
Court”. The woman refused to move. She was beaten and 
her clothing on the upper part of the body was torn. Still 
She wanted to assert her right as a Christian.??9 


_ Together with conversion the Izhavas expected and 
claimed social emancipation, to which end Christianity 
was seen asa possible means. Such claims were supported 
by the missionaries. In such cases the missionaries had 
enough arguments at their disposal. In Kerala conversion 
to Islam from the lower castes raised the convert's social 
Status, and such a person was treated with more respect 
by the Hindus. He was then treated as a Muslim and 
no longer as the degraded person "whose approach dis- 
Dunt and whose touch polluted the Hindu caste..."* 
ED Uu min that the same rule 
ECT, in the case of the Izhava converts to 

In this social issue the stand of the missi i 
conformed to the social cond = geo can 
oe setea, for the enhanced social statusand privi 

ava converts, they did not argue for the 
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same standard for the converts from the slave castes.?^! 
Thus the missionaries maintained two standards—one for 
the converts from the Izhava caste and another for the 
converts from the slave castes. 

Neverthless in 1853 in the face of this opposition, there 
ber of people converted from 
movement did not gain the 
momentum which would have helped them to fight for more 
social rights and privileges. The missionaries explained that 
the order of the Dew ase of 
Cherian was the reason for the slowing down in the rate of 


was an increase in the nur 


the Izhava caste.™*? But tl 


n in connection with the 


conversion.*** 

During this period there was a difference of opinion 
among the CMS missionaries in Kerala with regard to the 
claiming of social privileges for the converts. Joseph Peetand 
J. Hawksworth claimed all the social privileges immediately 
after conversion and they made all possible efforts for that 
end, which resulted in conflicts in the socicty. Henry Baker 
(Sen. & Jr.) believed that social changes must be brought 
about only “graduaily”.*** Baker (Sen.) regretted the action 
of Peet and Hawksworth in attempting to attain enhanced 
social position for their converts,*** Baker (Jr. strictly 
instructed his Izhava converts that they should "always give 
way for a heathen, but treat all Christians with respect, 
never force yourself past (any one), or do anything to 
offend anyone".:^* He also objected to the "procession 
of converts along the high road,.." and "to the public 
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feasts with which slaves and others are receiv 


s i d ed into com. 
munion at which beef is publicly eaten... ".3«7 


The missionaries who favoured the point of view of 
the Bakers (Sen. & Jr.) very strongly Suggested to the autho- 
rities in England that "we have no r ht to claim for 


newly-baptized converts all the privileges conceded in this 


country to Christians’.248 But they emphasized the need 


for an “immediate recognition of their brotherhood from 
the members of our Church Johnson, a missionary 
grounded his arguments on the instruction of St Paul 6 
the Corinthians (I Cor, 7:21). The views of the Bakers 
were more reasonable but resulted in attrac fewer 
People to Christianity. So in the southern mission dis- 
tricts, where Peet had superintendence, there were sieni- 
ficant movements around 1860.330 But not in other districts, 


E a of the integration of the Izhava Chri- 
a e Syrian adherents was not very easy, though 
BH uo A as difficult as in the case of the converts 
Po e De castes, Many congregations such as “Cheypad, 
dcs PRAE Krishnapuram, Knakanal. Kanneet, Bhavani- 
e p ss Kalpana are wholly composed of this class 
mM Sur So in these Congregations the problem of 
wan, id not arise, But in many other places, it did 

- The Rev. K. Koshi, one of the Indian ministers writes; 


Not withstanding the efforts formerly taken to break 
dora the distinctions of caste observed by the 
yrian portion of the congregation towards their 


brethren of the inferior Chogan class, the evil 
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As a result of these distinctions there was a “growing 
dissatisfaction” on the part of the Izhava Christians, This 
dissatisfaction was made use of by the Roman holies. 
Koshi informs us that the Roman Catholics “...attempt tc 
draw the Chogan converts over to their own body by pro- 
mises of better treatment’’.35? The difficulties with regard 
to the social privileges of the Izhava Christians, differences 
of opinion amor he missionari 
regard to the integration with the 


and the problems with 


Syrian congregations made 
the mass movement among the Izhavas a very slow one. 
Their mass conversion was mainly in the Southern parts of 
the CMS area. Miss E. Dalton, who had much experience 
in Kerala pointed out that these churches are usually known 
as "the Southern Pastorates".?** 

By 1875 nearly 4,500 people had been added to the 
Church from the Izhava caste in connection with the CMS. 
After 1875 also there were reports about conversions from 
the Izhava caste.?55 But they never took the form of a 
mass movement.?*¢ 


3.23.5 Mass Movement Among the Kuravers. 


Mass movement among the Kuravers took place in 
Kerala after 1875 in the areas of both the LMS and the 
CMS. When the missionaries turned their attention to these 
people, they appointed an Indian minister, C. Samuel by 
name.55! Under his leadership Christian instruction was 
given under the shade of trées and in front of the 
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houses.*5* The people erected small sheds to be used as 
chapels in certain villages and many people also began to 
seek Christianity. k 

It was during the visit of a missionary called Knowles 
along with another former missionary, John Cox,?*? that 
many of the Kuravers of Kalayapuram walked along the 
public road for the first time, This roused the higher castes 
On whose instructions the chapel was burnt down. Two 
houses of the Kuravers were also set on fire at the same 
time,360 The Kuravers were forcibly prevented by the N 
from joining the Church. The Nairs who were their mas 
were afraid that if one man joined the Church, the whole 
group would gradually follow the new religion; this would 
reduce their control and authority over them.55! in many 
places converts from the Kuravers were "frequently beaten 
by their high caste neighbours".?*? As in the case of any 
Other lower caste, for the Kuravers, too, the missionary 


had to interfere to secure justice from the local officers of 
the government.3*? 


The Chapel which was burnt down was re-erected at 
Once and twice its former size. This gave more encourage- 
ment to the people and many more people began to join 
the Church; and soon the Church had "become much too 
small” for the congregation to assemble, ?6« 


Though the people were very poor and humble, the 
mew religion attracted them greatly. Their eagerness was 
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visible from the fact that many families who attended the 
worship on Sundays came on foot from a distance of more 
eir conversion a missionary 


than eight miles.?55 About 
comments, 

«They see the effect the Gospel has had among 

the surrounding villages. Besides they want a 

‘Helper’, and they have no helper except the mis- 

sionaries. They want a Saviour able to save them 

from sin and heal them body and soul.?55 

The people welcomed the missionaries with great joy 
whenever they visited. John Cox who visited them des- 
cribes their enthusiasm as follows: 

On our way...crowds of the people joined us and 

they sang Christian Lyrics as we went along. On 

arriving at the place we found large numbers of 

people assembled,...there were about 400 persons 

present.?97 

During the carly stages of the mass movement among 
them John Cox and his family gave substantial support. 
By his efforts and help new congregations were established 
in a few more villages.*69 

From the Christian Kuravers of the LMS area, the 
Kuravers in the CMS area also came to know about Chri- 
stianity.*5? This paved the way for the CMS work among 
the Kuravers. In a few villages congregations were formed 
of this people. 

There also the converts had to face the opposition of 
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the Nairs. In one of the Places, during the Sunday Wor- 
ship, some of the Nairs entered the school where the Worship 
was being conducted, and beat the Catechist and the 
teachers. They also burnt down two school buildings of 
these people.370 

In contrast to the LMS area, the 
gain much momentum in the CMS area, partly because of 
the fact that the CMS missionaries at this time were more 
concerned about the caste conflict within the mission, and not 
much concerned about the conversion of another group of 
lower caste People; and the Tesponsibility of this work was 
more with the evangeli 
capable of getting immedi 
conflicts with the people 


In most of the places, the congregations formed were 
exclusively of their own Caste.*72_ J. Knowles writes: “they 
are practically (though not legally) excluded from the Sirkar 
pullayer schools and are unable to do much themselyes”.373 
So the missionaries also opened schools exclusively for their 
children. The problem of caste did not lead to any friction 
within the Church because in their areas they alone were 
the Christians associated with the mission. 


„This peculiar circumstance, made some people regard in 
their area, Christianity asa religion of the Kuravers. Even one 
of the government oficials issued a tax receipt to one of the 
Kuravers indicating him as of Kurava religion.?* The 
missionary criticized it asa “serious act of social oppression” 
and it was “the deliberate attempt...to fix upon Christianity 
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the contemptuous and ridiculous term of *Kurava Vetham’.3/5 
The missionary also complained about it to the government 

In the mass movement among the Kuravers there was 
also an awareness of their social and religious disabilities 
and a strong feeling of hope that by joining the mission 


and by accepting Christianity they would be emancipated 
from their social bondage. This was expressed in a written 
request to John Cox seeking his assistance for their socio- 
religious progress.?75 They became aware that they had been 
exploited by their masters when they were paid only with"...a 
small allowance of paddy..."377 as they themselves felt, 

By the work of the missionaries, in both the LMS and 
the CMS areas, among other things, the people were helped 
to register government waste lands in their own names??* 
and to develop them so that they could be independent of 
the oppressive landlords.?7? 


One of the major problems among them was that their 
churches were more dependent on the mission for financial 
support. It is true that they contributed to the Church 
what they could—in labour, rice and money,?®0 Being so 
poor, what they contributed was not sufficient for the support 
of their evangelists. Yet their struggles brought them much 
improvement of their condition. 


3.3 Role of the Missionaries in Social Emancipation 


3.3.1 Social Concern of the Christian Missionaries 


Since the 1840s there was a conscious acceptance on 
the part of Protestant missionaries in Kerala of increased 
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‘social responsibilities. In 1841 one of the missionaries de 
clared™...although our great work is to promote the eternal 
interests of the people, we cannot but feel for these poor 
sufferers; and if consistently with our higher projects, we 
can procure for them some relief from their temporal di- 
Stress, it is our delight to do so.'?*: 


Another missionary and a doctor of a mission hospital 
firmly asserted that the missionaries should be involved in 
the social life of the people. He wrote, 


-as men, no less than as Christians, and Christian 
Ministers, we are bound to protest against the cor- 
ruption and oppression which abound. And if no 
measure of practical relief be gained thereby, we 
Shall at least have given vent to honest indignation. 
I wish I could see how we could all pull together 
in seeking a better political position for Christians.39? 


The relationship of the missionaries to the British 
administration encouraged them jn their increased social 
activities. The very fact of being British subjects comman- 
ded extraordinary opportunities of having access to the 
British administration as well as to the local governments 
though not always Successfully.383 


In their work the Christian missionaries directly entered 
x into the life of the community by opening schools and later 
^ by Starting hospitals, These branches of the missions helped 

the missionaries to come into direct contact with different 


heir converts in getting 
im’ duties which had been already 
í enay, from South Travancore"", Annual Report of 
ch p r dated April 7, 1854, quoted by 


sentation to the Governor, dated December 
„March 4- April 28, 1856, p. vi. 
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accorded by law and similar activities resulted in con 
flicts within the community. This has already been ac- 
counted for. The missionaries were also directly involved 
in a few areas of social life resulting in reforms in society, 
at the same time causing conflicts. One of such areas was 
the attempts of the missionaries for the abolition of 
slavery. 

Though most of the converts to Christianity during the 
840s were not from the slave castes, the missionaries took 
it as a matter of their concern to fight against slavery 
in Kerala. In 1843 by the Bengal Act. No. 5, slavery was 
abolished in the territories of the English East India 
Company.*85 This made the Protestant missionaries in 
Kerala intensify their fight against slavery. 


3.3.2 Attempts of the Missionaries to Achieve the Abolition 
of Slavery 

Slavery, as explained earlier, was part of the socio- 
religious structure in Kerala.**® Both landlords and the 
government owned slaves. 

Their condition was deplorable, because they had no 
access to education and because, being treated as polluting, 
they were prohibited from using the public roads. In fact 
they were treated even worse than animals.?*? Very often 
they were so cruelly tortured that they were disabled for 
months. But the Court of justice was closed against them, 
because as slaves and as ‘untouchables’ they had no access 
to the Courts of justice. 

Any attempt to run away was usually met with a horri- 
ble death. Once a slave belonging to a Syrian Christian 


$85 Act V of 1843, Passed on the 7th of April 1843, (An Act 
for declaring and amending the Law regarding the Condition 
of Slavery within the Territories of the East India Company), 
Government of India, Legislative Department, The Unrepealed 
Acts of the Governor General in Council, from 1834 to 1863, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1875, p. 53. 

$86 Supra., p. 34. 

387 S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, p. 45. 
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family ran away from his master. While he was a fugitive 
he came in contact with some Christians and he also became 
a Christian. He made up his mind to go back to h 


is master 
and to be a good slave. On his return he was so severely 
punished by his master that he died on the third day.388 


In some places slaves were Put to death by impalement for 
any attempt. to escape from the master 89 Though the 
Slaves groaned under the yoke of bondage, 
was not possible at that time without the 
external force, because of their peculiar circumstances, 399 
In Kerala, the work of the Protestant mission 
the response of the British administration were 
forces which led to the emancipation of the 


emancipation 


assistance of an 


s and 
the external 
slaves. 


In fact from the commencement of 
LMS missionaries had been trying various methods to em- 
ancipate the slaves. The missionary ladies were able to 
bring a few slave girls into. their boarding schools where 
they were taught the making of lace, along with reading 
and writing. The girls were paid for their work and the 
missionaries helped them to save that money. From such 
savings the missionaries tried to buy their freedom.2%! 
However this method had many weaknesses. First, the 
missionaries were able to bring only a very limited number 
of children to their boarding homes. Secondly, these girls 


Henry Baker, The Hill Arrians of Travancore, p. 55. 

389 Francis Day, The Land of the Perumals, Madras, 1863, p. 171; 
Francis Day gives a detailed account of. the treatment towards 
the slaves by the masters and of impalement. 

890 There were instances when Slaves tried to escape to the 
mountains. But the Masters used to send hunting parties to 
catch these run away slaves. If caught, they were tortured 
most brutally (Baker, The Hill Arrians, p. 35). 

391 “Extract of a letter from Mrs. Mault", EM, January 1831, 
P. 31; The buying of freedom was not a possibility in Kerala; 
but some of the masters, although very rarely, agreed to the 
suggestion of the Missionaries that they should receive the 

Price of a slave, and they left the 


*. But the slave could not be free 
outside the mission compound. 


their work, the 
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could count as free only inside the ‘mission compounds'. 
Thirdly when the children were grown up, many of them 
were re-claimed back from the missionaries’ boarding home 
by their slave-masters, intending to put them to work in 
the fields and refusing to accept money to redeem them, 
Their attitude was, as ane of the slave-masters put it, “a 
it is enough for me if my bullocks and slaves do the work 
required in the fields".??2 


Another missionary thouglit that by the spread of 
education, slavery would be weakened. So he offered the 
school masters an additional y of one 'fanam' for every 
slave boy and one and a half ‘fanams’ for every slave girl 
they brought into the Christian schools for education. 
"Within a year...more than one thousand slave children 
were collected and brought into Christian education”.393 
However, all these attempts turned out not to be very 
successful. 


At the same time, the missionaries, both LMS and CMS, 
brought the plight of the slaves to light, through their 
writings. These were meant mainly for readers abroad. In 
1841, one of the missionaries wrote: 

-We cannot calculate how many of the sons of 

bondage are prematurely removed from this world 

in childhood and youth, for want of sufficient 

nourishment and clothing. Those who reach matu- 

rity are doomed to work like beasts of burden, to 

live in wretched hovels; to eat the most offensive 


xtract of a letter from Mrs, Mault”, EM, January, 1831, 

p. 31; In 1848, there was an educated slave gir] by name 
Kusebial. She was assisting Mrs. Lewis a missionary lady in 
teaching. Mrs. Lewis wrote that Eusebial could stay in the 
Boarding home only because her master had many, other slaves 
and she expressed the fear that "she can at any time be 
called away from me to work in the rice fields” (Mrs. 
Lewis, Extract of a letter, MS, (copy), dated March 30, 
1848, India Odds, Box 16, CWMA). 

$983 C. M. Agur, Church History of Travancore, p. 892, 


animals and reptiles, and to be treated as outcastes 

by their fellow creatures'??* 

In the correspondence of the missionaries this theme 
also appeared very often.)?* One of the Civil officials 
of the English East India Company, T. H. Baber enquired 
about the extent and condition of slavery in Travancore 
and Cochin and brouget it to the notice of the British 
administration.3?5 

Though the LMS and CMS had differences of opinion 
on many issues??? they joined together in their fight 
against slavery. On 19th March 1847, a joint memora- 
ndum was submitted by the missionaries of the LMS and 
CMS to the Maharaja of Travancore, Utram Tirunal Mar- 
tanda Varma requesting him to make a proclamation abo- 
lishing slavery, similar to that of the enactment of 1843 
in the territories of the English East India Company.” 


The memerandum created a storm of protest in the 
Travancore Court. The landlords argued that any measure 
which had been proposed by the missionaries would bring 


J. Abbs, "Slavery in Travancore’’, Extract of a letter, dated 

March 29, 1841, EM, September 1841, p. 466. 

295 J. Abbs to A. Tidman and J. J. Freeman, Letter, MS, dated 

Neyoor, March 23, 1841, Box 3, F 1, J C, CWMA; sce also 

*'The Slaves of Travancore’, CMI, January 1855, pp. 22-24. 

#96 Charles Mead, Replies to the questions drawn up by C. H. 

Baber Esq., MS, Box 3, F2, J E, CWMA; see also MPP, 

; 27th August to 2nd September, 1859, p. 129. 

4 EST n Peet to the Parent Committee, Letter, MS, dated 

-Mavelicara, March 18, 1854, CSMA; Throughout the 19th 
century, LMS and CMS in Kerala had differences of opinion, 
conflicts and frequent quarrels on many issues. 

JM Petition of the British Missionaries in Travancore to 
— H.H. the Raja, dated March 19, 1847, MS (copy), India 
+ Odds, Box 16, CWMA; There was good reason for the missio- 

maries | to make such a memorial in 1847. It was just then 

— that Utram Tirunal Martanda Varma ascended to the throne. 

: various reasons his predecessor held himself aloof from 
Utram Tirunal was known to be an admirer 

_ Asa young prince he had been known 


"peto jas a mu ‘of progressive ideas. 
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down the agriculture of the state.??? To the memorandum 
the Dewan replied, “Emancipation H. H considers too im- 
portant a question to be entered upon at present...but the 
amelioration of the condition of the unfortunate classes of 
the population is a subject which will not fail to engage 
H.H's future consideration”.*°° The missionaries presented 
another memorial in 1848, for which they received a reply 
from the Resident on behalf of the Maharaja that “he was 
decidedly averse to the entire abrogation of the existing 
laws on that subject”.*°! 

In 1849, the Resident proposed to the Dewan in a 
long Memorandum, a few ameliorative measures to be 
brought into effect by a Royal proclamation.*?? The Resi- 
dent also directed the Cochin government to make such an 
enactment and Cochin agreed to the proposals of the 
Resident.*93 On seeing the summary of the Memorandum 
of the Resident in his diary submitted to the Madras 
Government*®4, the Governor wrote immediately approving 
of the proposals of the Resident and expressing his de- 
sire for an early implementation of these measures,?* In 
1850 the Court of Directors also issued a dispatch expressing 
their desire for the abolition of slavery.95 There was, 


899 Shangoonny Menon, Tiruvitamcore Charitram, p. 366. 

400 Dewan of Travancore to the Resident, Letter, dated June 1, 
1847, MS (copy), India Odds, Box 16, CWMA; see also Acting 
Dewan to the Missionaries of Church and London Missionary 
Societies, (copy), dated June 1, 1847, India Odds, Box 16, 
CWMA. 

401 Quoted in MPP, August 27 to September 2, 1859, p. 159. 

402 Memorandum from the Resident to the Dewan of Travancore, 
dated March 12, 1849, MPP, April 13, 1849, pp. 1705 ff; see 
also MPP, March 28, 1854, pp. 1154-1161. 

408 Resident to the Dewan of Travancore, Letter in Political 
Diary, No. 1511, dated 2nd August 1853, MPP, September 20, 
1853, p. 2943. 

404 MPP, April 13, 1849, pp. 1705 ff. 

405 Ibid., p. 1727. 

406 Cf. Chief Secretary to the Resident, July 26, 1853, MPP, 

July 26, 1853, p. 2557. 
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however, no reply but a long silence from the Travancore 
government. 

In October 1852 the Madras Government received a 
petition from one Ayyappen praying for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery in Cochin? The Madras Government 
resolved to forward the petition to the Resident and to 
enquire what had happened to the proposals of 149,498 

Meanwhile the British administration had become im- 
patient at the delaying of the proclamation.*?? The Resi- 
dent therefore wrote a number of letters to the Dewan, 
some even in a threatening tonc.*!? The Travancore govern- 
ment finally agreed to make the proclamation proposed 
in 1849.41! But the discussions between the Dewan and 
the Resident on some of the clauses in the Draft pro- 
clamation prepared by Travancore caused further delay. 
In spite of the objections raised by the Resident to 
certain clauses the Travancore government wanted to stick 
on to the proclamation prepared by themselves. In October 
1853, therefore, in the absence of the Resident from the 
capital, the Maharaja signed this document and on the 
Resident's return. the Dewan requested him, as the Maha- 
Raja had at last signed, not to raise any objections. 
The Madras Government also agreed to it "for the time 
being”.412 
__ According to this proclamation children of the sircar 
De born after 15th September 1853 were declared free! 
But slavery was not abolished. The proclamation also 
emphasized the perpetuation of caste rules and it did not 


Dewan of Travancore, Letter, 
September 20, 1853, p. 2943. 


the Resident to the Dewan of Travancore, 
14, 1853, MPP, December 6, 1853, p. 3654. 
€ Resident, dated October 25, 1853, MPP, March 
nd Minute of the President, Ibid., p. 1178. 
MPP, March 28, 1854, pp. 1164-65. 
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guarantee equality of the emancipated slaves before the 
law. Cochin, however, made the enactment as proposed 
by the Resident. 


The Madras Government was 
proclamation made by 


about the 
A few slave deals 
after the proclamation also provoked the British admini- 
stration. Therefore in March 1854 the Resident was instru- 
cted that, 


unhappy 
Travancore 


but it must be pointed out to the Raja that 
the present measure of emancipation, affecting 
only the children...is after all very insignificant, 
sand ascertain whether there is upon His High- 
ness’ part any valid objection to the immediate 
manumission of the whole, both old and young, 
of the small body of sirkar slaves....*!* 


Though the Travancore Government wanted to escape 
from any fresh enactment on slavery, at the imperative 
demand of the British authorities the Governments of both 
Travancore and Cochin finally made proclamations similar 
to that of the proclamation made in British India, the 
Government of Cochin making the proclamation on 23rd 
June 1855 and of Travancore on 27th June 1855.45 Thus 
Slavery was legally abolished in Kerala. 


The involvement of the missionaries in this and similar 
activities made the lower rank of the people look upon 
them as their protectors while the higher castes began 
to see them as their cnemies who disrupted the esta- 
blished customs and traditions of society. The missiona- 
ries also accepted this role as protectors for the lower 
castes and criticized the Brahmins and the Nairs openly.*!s 


414 Ibid., pp. 1219. 

415 Resident 10 the Chief Secretary, letter dated June 28, 1855, 
MPP, July 17, 1855, pp. 3128-3129. 

416 Memorial of the Missionaries of the LMS dated July 18, 1859, 
MPP, August 27 - September 2, 1859, pp. 126 ff. 
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3 Opposition of the higher castes 1o the testant Mis- 
sionaries 


lt was obvious that the missionaries were creating a 
situation where there was an opportunity for 
sections of the people to for their er 
This naturally aroused the indignation of 
castes against the missiona Many masters 
foresaw the reaction of the slaves if they came into 
direct contact with the missionaries, On f the ters 
evaded the proposal of giving an instructions to 
his slaves by saying that "...they loved the worship of 
devils and would regard him as an enemy, if he permitted 
any one to teach them another ‘way’ (Christianity)".*' 


The growing hatred of the higher castes towards the 
missionaries exploded in 1853. A oup of s 
with their families were returning from one of the mission 
stations. At a place called 'Shusindrem'*!* cessi 
of Brahmins was coming in the opposite direction to the 
missionaries. The Brahmins wanted the missionaries and 
their palankeens “to descend a steep bank into the bed 
of the river™4t® As one of the missionaries said that 
there was enough room on the road for both the palan- 
keens and the procession to go through, they let the 
palankeens go through on the edge of the bank. One 
missionary, Lewis, whose palankeen came some distance 
behind, though “got out of the Palankeen and placed it 
on the farthest edge of the road to allow the procession 
to pass on"^?? was pushed down to the bed of the river, 


*17 John Abbs to A, Tidman and J. J. Freeman, Letter, MS, 
dated Neyoor, March 23, 1841, Box 3, F 1, J C, CWMA, 
(emphasis present author's). 

418 This town has a famous Hindu temple and it was a centre of 
Brahmins (K. K. Pillai, The Suci: dram Temple, Madras 1953). 

419 C. Mault to the Resident, dated February 23, 1853, Correspon- 
dence regarding an assault made at Shusindrum on Messers 

Mault and Lewis, MS, TR-IL, Box 4, F 3, J B, CWMA. 

490 Lewis to Cullen in Ibid. 
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where he was pelted with dust and sand and road material 
by the mob, especially Brahmin youths. 

On receiving a complaint from the missionaries, the 
Resident left the matter for an enquiry by the Travancore 
government. An enquiry was made and its report was sub- 
mitted as far as possible in favour of the Brahmins. But 
this incident was an outward sign of the increasing hatred 
of the higher castes towards the activities of the missionaries. 

In the same decade, when two of the missionaries 
on their visit to a Christian prisoner were openly abused 
by some subordinate officials of the Nagercoil Jail. The 
missionaries complained that they “have much cause to 
complain of personal insults offered to some of their 
number in late years, such as were not known formerly.”42 
In 1859 they expressed their fear that they and their 
families were subjected to “annoyance, danger and con- 
tempt from the higher castes".*?? The missionaries also 
spared no words in expressing their anger against the 
higher castes. They lamented *'His Highness: the Maha 
Rajah surrounded by Brahmins...with a Brahmin for his 
cook and a Brahmin for his Dewan and at their mercy 
sighs for a better state of things—but sighs in vain".*?* 

The enmity of the higher castes towards the Protestant 
missionaries, Owing to their attempts at removing some 
of the social disabilities of the lower castes, made the 
Brahmins demonstrate their bitterness on a missionary in 
a violent form in 1868, which had far reaching consequences 
in the social history of Kerala. 


3.3.4 Attempts of the Missionaries at the Removal of certain 
Disabilities and the Assault on a Missionary by Brahmins. 


In 1861 the LMS missionaries in Travancore submitted 
a Memorandum to the Maharaja in which they requested 


4?1 MPP, August 27 to September 2, 1859, p. 127. 

422 Ibid., p. 128. 

418 Copy of a letter to the British Resident of Travancore andCochin, 
by the CMS Missionaries in Travancore, 1852, MS, CMSA. 
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him to grant the lower castes "unrestricted approach to 
the places of justice". “free usage of the public roads" 
the permission to carry umbrellas and wear shoes ete 
The main purpose of the memorandum was to request 
the Maharaja to change the laws of inheritance so that the 
Christian converts from the higher castes, if any, should 
receive a share of their inheritance.*?5 But there wasno 
immediate response from the Travancore government. To- 
wards the close of that decade these questions came to the 
notice of the British administration, when a missionary was 
assaulted by the Brahmins for travelling on a particular road, 

William Lee, a missionary of the LMS, went to one 
of his. mission stations through a Brahmin village called 
Panjalingapuram, on Sth October 1868. Though he used 
this route very often, on this particular day some of the 
Brahmins asked him not to travel on the road which 
passed through their village, but to go along another way. 
The missionary obeyed them but he told them if the way 
Suggested by the Brahmins was not good, he would 
return along the road. Lee returned along the road, 
where the Brahmins were waiting to attack him. Lee was 
severely beaten by them and only narrowly escaped death 
with the help of a fisherman who happened to be there 


at that time.t26 The missionary lodged a complaint to 
the Travancore government. 


i O 

434 Memorandum of the LMS Missionaries to. the Maharaja of 

< -on Travancore, Correspondence of the Travancore District Com- 
mittee, No. 709 of 1861, Disabilities of Christians, Petition 
fo the Maharaja, India Odds, Box 16, CWM. 


446 In Hindu joint families, 
P -Of inheritance, 


Convers to Christianity had no right 
lf there was no Hindu successor the property 
: Pese the property of the Government. Government relin- 
© Bindu dcum tight in 1869. Accordingly, if there were no 
But it mor QU Perty could go to the Christian convert 
ede was a Hindu to inherit it, Christians had no 
ver it or part of it (sec for details, MPP, 17 & 21 

aso i 186 pp. 401-402). 
^^ Odds, Box 17, EU GA Nagercoil, October 5, 1868, Indis 
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The Dewan of Travancore wanted to help the Brahmins 
as much as possible in this case. Within days the Dewan 
by his direct intervention, had the way along which the 
missionary was asked to go made into a good “cart road” at 
government expenses, so that the Brahmins could get off with 
impunity. He did, however, make an enquiry and the token 
punishment of a small fine was imposed on the Brahmins, 

This caused the missionaries to complain to the British 
administration. The British Resident reported that the road 
in question had been used by many Europeans before, in- 
cluding the Resident himself, and the Dewan obviously 
showed much “favouritism” to the Brahmins, which was 
"detrimental to the proper administration of Magisterial 
duties." *2? 

The British administration was extremely unhappy about 
this incident and Lord Napier, the Governor of Madras, 
regarded it as a "premeditated" attack of the Brahmins 
upon "an Englishman, a gentleman and a clergyman" who 
“in the ordinary exercise of his pastoral duty, approached 
the village by its only direct and convenient access,’’4?8 
The Governor also recorded that, 

All are rather alarmed by the progress of Christia- 

nity and the growing demands of the lower castes. 

«It is certainly not desirable, in my opinion, that 

converts to Christianity...the religion of the para- 

mount Sovereign and of the Englishmen...should 

be treated as Pariahs are probably often treated 

still in Travancore.*?* 

Thus he condemned the Travancore government in its 
favouritism to the Brahmins in this case. The other represent- 
atives of the British administration also agreed with Lord 


527 H, Newill, (British Resident) to the Chief. Secretary to 
Government dated December22, 1868. No. 80, MPP, September 
1l, 1869, p. 436. 

428 Minute by His Excellency the President, dated May 30, 1869, 
MPP, September 11, 1869, pp. 445-45, 

429 Ibid., p. 449, 
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Napier. | buthnot- wrote in his minutes that this in- 
mins reactionary spirit and ill-concealed hosti- 
lity to the Christian Missionaric: n He also suggested 
that this incident points to the disabilities of the lower 
castes in. Travancore. 

The Resident was, therefore, asked to submit à report 
upon any substantial disabilities or oppressions to which 
the lowest castes in Travancore are still practically sub- 
jected'".*?^ His report dated March 9, 1870 pointed out 
\ various disabilities of the lower castes which included the 
prohibition from the use of certain public roads, exclusion 
from public offices and Courts, exclusion from government 
schools, and exclusion from public appointments.*?# On 
April 23, 1870, the Governor ordered for an immediate re- 
moval of most of these disabilities in both Travancore and 
in Cochin. This was the background of the proclamation 
of 26th Panguni 1045 (1870) which granted access for all 
castes to "Courts and cutcherries of the State and all 
public roads and market places”.*3? 

"However this legislation did not alter the situation 
much. After 14 years the British Resident gives the infor- 
mation that, “There is still much oppression by the higher 
castes of the Pulliars and Shanars in refusing them admit- 
tance to markets, turning them off the roads & c... Au 


450 Minute by the Honourable A. J. Arbuthnot, dated August 28, 
4869, Ibid., pp. 450-51; and Minute by Honourable H. D. 
Phillips, dated June 24, 1869, Ibid. 

41 R. S. Ellis, (Chief Secretary), Order thereon, dated September 

TL, 1869, No. 284, Ibid., p. 453. 

434 G. A. Ballard (Resident) to the Acting Chief Secretary, dated 

1. March 9, 1870, MPP, April 13, 1870, pp. 129 ff. R 

| 48$ Dewan to the Judges of the Sudder Court, dated April 7, 

^. A870, No, 1261-331 M, MPP. May 9, 1870, pp. 146 ffi; see 
Cochin to the Acting Resident dated January 
March 9, 1871. 


ote 
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On the suggestion of the Resident, the Dewan made a 
further circular order in 1884, quoting the proclamation of 
1870, which helped the lower castes to free themselves from 
these disabilities. 


3.3.5 The Protestant Missionaries Against the Travancore Go- 
yernment 


After 1850, as the Christian mass movements began to 
spread to various parts of Kerala, the social demands and 
claims of the new converts also increased. This made the 
higher caste Hindus look upon the new converts with hos- 
tility and the missionaries with aversion. After 1850 the 
missionaries represented the cause of the lower castes to 
the governments more frequently than before. Very often 
the complaints of the missionaries did not receive the at- 
tention which they expected. At the same time there was 
obvious mal-administration and anti-missionary feeling in 
the Travancore government. This made the missionaries 
turn against the Travancore government itself. They dire- 
cted many of their complaints to the British administration 
in Madras against the Travancore government and many of 
its higher officials. 

1n 1855 a joint petition of the LMS missionaries in 
Travancore elleged that convicted criminals were appointed 
to very responsible offices and “the police are a tremendous 
engine of iniquity and oppression .**5 They complained 
that justice was not administered in the department of 
justice and that there was bribery and gross injustice.** 
Partly because of this, they implied, justice was not obta- 
ined by their converts. 

The missionaries made serious efforts to convince the 
British administration that the Travancore government was 


435 Cf. Letters to the Editor, The Athenaeum, January 2, 1854; 
January 27, 1854; October 31, 1854, March 13, 1855; see also 
"Supra, p. 161. TE 

435 Official Papers, n. 30. 

497 Jbid., p. 30-31. 
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full of. injustice and corruption. They described many in- 

Stances to prove their allegation. In 1854 John Cox wrote, 
Every man with English blood in his veins, whose 
lot casts him among the people of Travancore, 
becomes their involuntary champion, and does his 
utmost to obtain redress for their intolerable wrongs. 
«All that modern abolitionists write about the 
horrors of slavery, the tortures that Red Indians 
in the past time inflicted on their enemies, the cor- 
ruption that is loathed in Naples, exist at this 
moment in Travancore,—the Court combines the 
Oriental vices with English energy, and the result 
isa fearful compound of strength and weaknesses.*** 


The missionaries complained not merely about social 
or related issues. In their criticism they went beyond the 
limits of their work as missionaries. They lamented the fall 
in the revenue of the state and trade.*? The situation of 
Travancore in their view was as follows: “In short, this 
province of Travancore, which under good management, is 
capable of becoming a fine country, vielding prosperity to 
the inhabitants, and a good revenue to its rulers, and 
which under former administrations had been far more 
Prosperous than at present, is now bordering on utter dis- 
organization and ruin, and in this state of things the suf- 
ferers are the great mass of the people."**? For them, the 
only and final solution to save Travancore was its ain 
ation to British India#* “Till the English take it into 
their hands", wrote Frederick Baylis, the whole system of 


498 J, Cox, Travancore, lts Present rui: 
igi ae s ent ruin Shown and the Remedy 
sas Momarersum sf, the Missionaries (LMS) to the Governor of 
+ date in Ibi 
4A D uly 26, 1855, appended in Ibid., p. B. 18. 
T4 TR 3 
4 RH MA first proposed by Charles Mead in 1842, when 
of at justice was not done to Christians (Mead, 
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government would be "rotten and corrupt". The Mission- 
aries also pleaded for the appointment of a commission of 
“well qualified" Europeans to inquire into the whole affairs 
of the Travancore government.**? 

In 1857 when the line of succession in the Travan- 
core Royal family was broken by the death of a *Ranee', 
the missionaries were very hopeful that Travancore would 
become part of British India in accordance with the doct- 
rine of Lapse.**? On that occasion one of the missionaries 
wrote, 

The Ranee (niece of the Rajah, the succession is 
only by females) has recently died. and the line of 
succession is thus closed so that there is some hope 
that in 50 years at least, the kingdom will lapse 
to the English Government for want of heirs. But 
I believe it would be quite just...to pension the Royal 
family and take possession at once. The lower castes 
here cannot rise into any higher positions; what- 
ever their education or abilities while the Brahmins 
and Nairs rule, whereas, if the English had posses- 
sion, there would bc immediate openings for 
them.*** 

The missionaries sent six complaints to the British ad- 
ministration between 1853 and 1856. All the complaints 
were directed to the Resident for enquiry, which he 
entrusted to the Dewan and as a result, the enquiries 
were made by people against whom the complaints were 
directed. 

Among the complaints of individual missionaries which 
attracted much attention from the British administration 


443 F. Baylis, "State of Travancore’, MS, dated November 18, 
1857, India Odds, Box 16, CWMA. 

443 In a princely state, when there was no successor in the Royal 
family, the English East India Company implemented a rule 
that it should become part of British India, by prohibiting 
the usual practice of adoption. y 

444 F. Baylis, "State of Travancore" (emphasis present author's). 
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was that of John Cox. He sent a petition on February 12 
1855 charging the Travancore government with specific acts 
of oppression and violence committed by the district autho- 
rities and others still higher.**5 The Resident defended the 
position of the Travancore government and criticized John 
Cox vehemently. He wrote to the Madras Government that 
*Mr. Cox, in violation of the Rani's proclamation and the 
printed instructions to the London Missionary Society, 
systematically interferes in the secular concerns of his con- 
verts. This is productive of the greatest inconvenience by 
weakening the just influence of the local police."*** 

So the Madras Government asked for an explanation 
from John Cox. As a reply, Cox made a long and detailed 
account of his complaints on December 26, 1855, which, 
including the appendices, was 114 printed pages long.**" 
In spite of the attempts of the Resident and the Travan- 
core government, the missionaries were able to convince 
the Madras Government that things were not in order in 
Travancore, Lord Harris, governor of Madras after study- 
ing the petition, considered that “the case as stated by 
Mr. Cox was very strong"*** But any action on it was 
postponed. 


When the missionaries criticized the Travancore govern- 
ment, the top executives of the Travancore government 
showered criticism upon the missionaries, especially the 
LMS missionaries, for helping the people to break the tra- 
ditions and customs.**' Shungoonny Menon, one of the 
top executives and the author of ‘A History of Travancore 
from the. Earliest Times’ tends to justify the violence of the 


sas Official Papers, pp. 13 ff. 

446 Memorandum on Petitions presented to Government from 
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1859, MPP, March 15, 1859, p. 292. 
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| p. 672 and p. 673. 
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highér castes against the Christian converts, His statéments 
écho the jealousy, frustration and fury of a representative 
of the dominant caste at the social improvement of their 
traditionally subordinate castes when he tries to justify the 
violence of the Nairs against the Nadars on the ground 
that customs and traditions were broken by the latter.**o 


Another effective means for the fight of the mission- 
aries against the Travancore government was to publish 
articles and letters about the administration of Travancore 
in newspapers outside Kerala. One of the English news- 
papers from Madras, 'The Athenaeum', published a series 
of articles under the pseudonym, ‘Not the last*5* which 
portrayed the Dewan in the most derogatory manner and 
the Resident was not spared either. The Raja became 
extremely anxious about the reputation of Travancore and 
the reaction of the Madras Government.*** 


‘Madras Times’, another newspaper, also published 
articles written by missionaries. Frederick Baylis, who wrote 
in ‘Madras Times’, informed the Foreign Secretary of LMS 
that "in the ‘Madras Times’ of January 3lst there is a 
letter of mine signed ‘Beta’, and I think in the next issue 
(February 20th) there will be another of mine (in my own 
name) of a more Missionary character. "^5? 


Repeated complaints of the missionaries and the news- 
paper reports added to the financial depression in Tra- 
vancore moved the Madras Government to consider the 


450 Ibid. 

451 One of the recent authors suggests, it was John Cox, who 
published this series of articles under the pseudonym, ‘Not 
the Last’ (Robin Jeffrey, ‘Nayar Medhavitvathinte Patanam’ 
(Malayalam Translation of "The Decline of Nayar Dominance’), 
Kottayam, 1979, p. 320. 

452 Shungoonny Menon, Tiruvitamcore Charitram, pp. 351-52. 

453 Baylis to Tidman, Letter, MS, dated Neyoor, February 5, 
1859, TR-IL, Box 5, F 2, J D, CWMA; see also, Letters from 
Madras Times copied in "Diary of Dr. C. C. Leitch," M8, 
India: Personal (2), CWMA. 
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suggestion of appointing an enquiry commission. Appo- 
intment of such a commission could have led to the an- 
nexation of Travancore to British India 

The Madras Government referred thc matter to the 
Government of India. The. Governor General, Lord 
Dalhausie was of opinion ihat as there was no arrear in 
subsidy, there was no ground for a "direct interference 
with the internal management of the Travancore State",45* 
But he ordered "suitable advice and warning" to be 
given.*55 As a result the Raja of Travancore received a 
warning from the Governor on April 21, 1856. 

In his reply to the Governor of Madras. the Raja 
stated that there were just grounds for complaint, and 
that he had already taken steps to better the situation. 
With regard to the new social problems resulting frem 
the conversions to Christianity from the lower castes he 
wrote, "the increase in their numbers, and their disper- 
Sion all over the country had led to disputes which had 
tended in some degree io impair the control exercised 
by his Government over its Hindu subjects".*5* 


On seeing these papers the Court of Directors in their 
Dispatch dated April 30, 1856 directed that a Commission 
should be appointed to investigate the affairs in Travan- 
core. Ou 15th August 1856 the Madras Government made 
its proposals regarding the commission and sent it to 
the Government of India for suggestions and approval. 
These papers were not sent back to Madras immediately. 

Meanwhile war broke out in North India against the 
British and in Travancore the Dewan against whom many 
of the complaints were directed, passed away. The Madras 
Government entertained much hope in the new Dewan, 
V. P. Madhava Rao**. and Travancore wa: saved from an 
enguiry commission or from annexation to British India. 


454 Official Papers, p. 32. 
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The involvement of the missionaries in the social life 
of the people in Kerala took the form of helping the 
people who were victims of oppression by participating in 
the struggles for their emancipation from the traditional 
bondage. As Cox pointed out, "ihe interference on my 
part would amount to no more than giving advice, and 
would not be so decided an act of interference as writing 
on their behalf to the Authorities".*5^ When justice wes 
denied to these sufferers, on many occasions the missionaries 
followed the cases of their converts. Usually they involved 
themselves only when the people themselves were looking 
forward to emancipation. Thus the missionaries championed 
the cause of the oppressed in Kerala and John Cox deserves 
the honour of being the foremost fighter for the emancipat- 
ion of the people. 

At the same time the political involvement of the 
missionaries widened the gulf between the Christian converts 
under the leadership of the missionaries and the caste Hindus 
with the government officials on their side. The higher caste 
Hindus came to hate "these European missionaries and 
their religion and identified them as representing British 
interests". 5» 

It is clear that the missionaries expressed much concern 
on the social rights of the lower castes and exerted their 
influence for the emancipation of these people. At the 
same time, however, the missionaries held themselves aloof 
from the people for whom they expressed their concern. 
Culturally, economically and socially they were not able to 
identify with the Indians. This alienation was reflected in 
their relationship to the people who accepted their socio- 
religious leadership. The relationship of the missionaries 
to the people and culture of India will be traced in the 
following section which will endeavour to give a clear picture 


455 J. Cox, MPP, 4th March - 29th April, 1856, p. xxiii. 
459 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. I, Trivandrum, 
1970, p. 51. 
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of the involvement of the missionaries in the life of the 
society. 


3.4 Relationship of the Missionaries to the Indian People 
and Culture 


3.4.1 The identity of the Missionaries 


3.4.1.1 The Missionary in the Society 


Though the missionaries were the propagators of the 
Gospel of brotherhood, they always and consciously wanted 
to maintain their distinct identity as the representatives 
of the ruling nation, who should enjoy special rights and 
privileges, A very interesting controversy began in 1837 in 
Kerala, which continued for many years. 


In 1837, the Secretary to the Government of India in- 
formed the missionaries in Kerala through the British Resi- 
dent about a new regulation that “Europeans residing in 
Travancore, or other native states, not being servants of 
the British Government, must be held to be in all respects, 
and in all cases, Civil and Criminal, subject to the Law 
of the country in which. they reside,.... 45^ 


Immediately all the English missionaries working in 
Travancore and Cochin made a memorial to the Governor of 
Madras protesting against the new regulation anc -equest- 
ing that "protection" should be “extended to us by the 
Company's Government, which is promised in their taking 
the cognizance of all charges against any of us into their own 
hands".5! The missionaries also stated that '"'.....We are 
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deeply convinced that the introduction and diffusion of 
moral and religious knowledge will be seriously impeded by 
the operation of this Regulation".*6? 

The British administration did not find any reason to 
alter the new regulation.*$? But the minutes of the Governor 
suggested that an exemption could be granted to the missio- 
naries by the Travancore government such that the mis- 
sionaries could be subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
Resident. 

In May 1838 a memorandum to that effect was submitted 
by them to the Resident.*® But no favourable reply was 
made. Neither did the repeated attempts have a favourable 
result. In 1853 the LMS missionaries requested the Directors 
of LMS to use their influence on the Madras Government 
to force Travancore to make a proclamation which would 
88V. Poor their rights as British subjects, at all times and 
under all circumstances, to travel, by any mode of con- 
veyance, on any and all the public roads of Travancore, 
without hindrance or molestation from any section of 
the native community,"*55 This question was a matter of 
complaint and correspondence for many more years. 

It was obyious that the missionaries wanted to maintain 
their identity as occupying a superior position and as the 
subjects of the ruling nation. For they understood that 
it was their position as British subjects that enabled them 
to procure justice for their adherents from the local 
authorities, when they broke the age-old traditions and 


462 The Memorial of the English Missionaries in Travancore and 
Cochin, dated December 26, 1837, MPP, August 27-September 
2, 1859, p. 138. 

463 Ecclesiastical Department, No. 24, dated January 23, 1838, 
(copy), Ibid., p. 139. 

464 Memorandum signed by 13 English Missionaries to Col. J. S. 
Fraser (Resident), dated May 9, 1838, Ibid., p. 139. 

465 E. Lewis to A. Tidman, Letter, MS, dated Santhapooram, 
September 19, 1853, Box 4, F3, J B, CWMA; Attack of the 
Brahmins on the missionaries at Suchindram was the immediate 
reason for this letter (supra., D. 160). 
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customs.4** Many of the missionaries also believed that 
“we are tolerated by the bigoted Brahminical Hindu, 
because we and they (the political authorities) are British 
subjects, else India would rise against us. 467 
d superiority in many respects, 
and all the people irrespective of caste appreciated their 
educational endeavours and respected their academic abilities, 
But in the social sphere they were polluting in the eyes 
of the Brahmins. During the enquiry into the case of 
the ditack on W. Lee,*** a term used by the Brahmins 
i which was too offensive to the British authorities was 
| that "Europeans and low-caste people" were polluting 
their homes, wells and shrines by walking along that 
road.*6? 
Thus the position of the missionaries can be seen 
from three different points of view. To the Brahmins 
| they were polluting; in the eyes of the law they enjoyed 
‘ superiority: to the lower castes they were leaders. 


The missionaries enjoye 


34.12. Missionary—the New Socio-religious Leader 


As has been explained, most of the converts to Prot- 
stant Christianity, excluding the Syrian adherents of the 

“MS, belonged to the lower sections of society. These 
pe le, who were deprived of all possibilities of progress 
2 Aa ay, leadership which would organize them, found a 
new way struggle for their advancement by joining the 
"eligi » Christianity. Christianity offered not only 

a religion, but also the social leadership of the missiona- 
ries. a certain amount of protection. and an acceptance 
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without untouchability and a new vision of social justic 
These opportunities made many people accept the leader- 


ship of the missionaries: 


There were innumerable instances during the 19th 
century, Where the missionaries functioned as the prote- 
ctors of their adherents, in their conflicts with the people 
of the higher castes.*7° Such conflicts had an important 
place in the social history of Kerala, because it was by 
way of these conflicts that society was passing through a 
period of transition. S 

Opposition to the converts to Christianity from the 
higher castes and the support afforded by the missionaries 
to their converts were two of the major factors that 
bound the converts to the mission. As the opposition 
increased, the missionaries became patrons and protectors 
of their converts.*7! Resistence and violence became usual 
occurrences. 

One of the incidents which created much criticism. of 
the missionaries on the part of the Resident and the British 
administration was the following. On Sunday 12th May 
1850, a Nair forced a Christian to carry a load. This was 
contrary to law. The two men having to pass the chapel, 
the Reader, who was standing by, spoke to the Nair on 
behalf of the Christian. The Christian put down the load 
and stopped. The Nair went away and returned soon with 
à mob of ‘200 or 300 people. They assaulted the Reader, 
the school master and three others and took them to the 
prison.¢7? John Cox, the missionary, complained to the 
Dewan. The case was proceeded with at the sole initiative 


Odds, Box 16, CWMA. r 
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of the missionary, and the chief offenders were punished. 
John Cox wrote: “I am sure I could never have obtained 
justice or even the rescue of the Reader and others from 
prison and punishment under false charges but by personal 
attendance at the cutcherry of the Dewan"*7? 

In this incident the Resident condemned the over-enthu- 
siasm of the missionary. The Resident wrote: “I think it 
was mucli to be regretted that he did attend in person as a 
Prosecutor, for it could only lead to excitement between 
the several parties, and from the reports of the Dewan 
on the occasion, I was led to believe that Mr. Cox did not 
by any means conduct himself with calmness and propriety 


that would have been Consistent with his position and 
calling. "474 


On another occasion, in 1883, a Nadar and his family 
were attacked and robbed of all that they had by a few 
Nairs. All the complaints of the Nadar were unattended 
to because it was a Nadar who was complaining against 
Nairs. The missionary approached the government and 
justice was done. Then the missionary wrote “... what the 
condition of the poor castes would be without European 
protectors."*5 In this and similar cases the very fact that 
the higher caste men received punishment for their injustice 
to a lower caste man was a new reality in Society, which 
Was a pointer to the Social renewal which gave an assurance 
of emancipation to the downtrodden at the expense of the 
power and authority of the higher castes, 

In the administration of justice, the depressed castes of 
people found an immediate friend 'in the *mission agent’. 
As representatives of the missionary and as religious leaders 
catechists and evangelists appointed by the missionaries 
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commanded much respect which. was a source of 
Strength for the converts to Christianity in most of the 
places. 


Although the Government removed all the restrictions 
for the Pulayas and the Parayas from the use of public 
roads ín 1884,7* in 1886, a Pulaya Christian Joseph by 
name was badly beaten by a Nai nd his friend, a police 
constable, for walking on the road.47?7 The Nair and the 
police constable, however, tried to force the Catechist of 
Joseph's congregation, and not Joseph himself, to agree to 
à compromise in the case. But it was the efforts of the 
catechist with assistance from the missionary which led to 
the punishment of the offenders.+78 


The Christians of the mass movement areas approached 
the missionaries not only for protection from their high 
caste neighbours but also for settlements in their litigations 
among themselves. In 1854, Lewis, a missionary, expressed 
his “annoyance” at the Christians’ taking to him all sorts 
of litigation, cases of theft etc for redress.*?* Though 
unwillingly, he accepted this responsibility for the people. 
In 1900 one of the new missionaries wrote that he was tired 
of “unlimited petitions” from the people.*8° This was the 
case everywhere in Kerala. Bishop Hodges wrote about 
his visit to one of the stations of the Hill Arrians that 
“Archdeacon Caley was with me and his time was chiefly 
occupied for two whole days in hearing and happily in 
settling family and other disputes™,481 
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The missionaries also brought in a new order of family 
and social life by introducing ‘Christian marriages'^*? and 
the 'Makkathayam'4*? law of inheritance. These regulations 
produced unity or rather identity among the Protestant 
Christians of Kerala. For the maintenance of order in this 
newly organized social order the catechists and teachers 
appointed by the missionaries formed a hierarchy which 
played a crucial role.*** And religion gave new founda- 
tions to the social order and solidarity to the people. 
Here, the people from different castes and different forms 
of Hinduism found a new unity in the socio-religious 
order which the mission and later the Church provided. 


The missionaries were also interested in the socio- 
economic prosperity of the people connected with them 
They not only inspired the people to fight for their 
social freedom, but also helped them to enjoy the pri- 
vileges granted by the government or secured through 
their struggle, even by obtaining the protection of the 
police when they deemed it necessary.*** 


An equally important factor in the economic history 
of the depressed castes of people was that they also began 
to possess land, which was the chief factor of production 
in Kerala, having as we know an agrarian economy. As 
the price of land began to increase and [ree labour be- 
came scarce, the land owners began to evict the tenants 


482 Marriage among the Christians was regulated by the ‘Christian 
marriage’. The missionaries in many cases remarried the 
married couples when they accepted baptism. Cf. J. Hawksworth 
to the Bishop of Madras, Letter, MS, dated Cottayam, May 
27, 1859, CMSA, By Christian marriages, both the polygamy 
and the bigamy which existed in Kerala were done away 
with among the Christians. See also, James Duthie, Travan- 
core Mission, pp. 72-73. 

485 Makkathayam is the inheritance from father to children, But 
therc existed 'Marumakkathayam' according tó which the 
inheritance was through sister's children. 
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in large numbers in spite of the legislation of 1867,96 
In many places, the catechists came to the rescue of the 
people. They helped the people to secure land for them- 
selves and to register it in their own names.*9? 


3.4.1.3 The Missionary—A Co-ordinator 


The role of the mis 


sionary became more that of an 
administrator and of a co-ordinator in Kerala where the 
mass movements were taking place. The missionaries them- 
selves were aware of this change in their role. In a meet- 
ing of the missionaries in 1880, reflecting on their role it 
was recorded that, *...the Missionaries being overburdened 
with District business, account keeping & c. cannot engage 
in preaching and direct spiritual work." 45* The work among 
the people was carried on by the "agents'*9 of the 
missionaries. j 


From the very beginning of the work of the Protestant 
missionaries, they appointed a few persons to go to the 
nearby towns and villages and to speak about Christianity. 
They were strictly supervised by the missionaries. The 
‘agents’ were expected to submit ‘weekly journals’ to his 
missionary.*?? These people were also called ‘readers’. When 


486 Supra., p. 100. 
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congregations were formed the readers were stationed in 
congregations. Usually in every ‘subordinate station” there 
would be a school, too, with one or more teachers.**?! 
Teachers and readers formed the so-called "Native Agency’ 
during the early days of the missionary work. 

The missionaries realized the importance of the *Native 
Agency and they selected the best students from their 
schools and offered them special education and training 
**,....under the eye and care of the missionary "*?? in insti- 
tutions such as College, Seminary or Boarding School. 
After their training they were appointed as ‘native agents’. 
Appointed on a very low scale of pay it was these people 
who were instrumental for the formation of most of the 
congregations. They went around and preached the Gospel; 
they informed the missionary about the desire of the people 
to meet him, and after the visit of the missionary, they did 
the follow-up work. It was very common for the mission- 
aries to visit a village only after everything for his visit 
had been arranged by the 'agents'.*?* 

During times of opposition, it was these people who 
suffered physically and mentally than any one else.*?* It 
was in fact they who functioned as the agents of mass 
movements.*?5 In the account of the Readers which John 
Cox sent to England in 1857, it is significant to note that 
almost all the ‘readers’ of that time were introduced to the 
missionary by some other 'reader'.**5 
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Thus the work of the missionary in Kerala became 
mainly that of an organizational nature apart from providing 
protection to the people when they were in need. 

In Kerala this role of the missionary was not un- 
satisfactory because the mass movement was a movement 
of the people. So it is no wonder that there was a 
creative participation of the people in the activities of 
the mission. As a result "the people have contributed 
beyond their means for the erection of chapels and for 
the support of their catechists,'^?" though in many cases 
the money was insufficient. The contribution of the people 
for special causes such as Jubilee Fund c 
highly commended by the missionaries.*?* 

In 1845, the Christians in the LMS area formed a 
‘Home Missionary Society’ for the propagation of the 
Gospel under the instruction of the missionary. In 1847 
eleven stations were opened and occupied by the “agents 
of this society" whose entire expenditure was met by locaj 
contributions.*9? In 1875, in the CMS area a ‘Native Church 
Missionary Association’ was formed for the same purpose. 59? 


. was also very 


The Christians liberally contributed when the institu- 
tional work such as that of schools was hindered by the 
lack of funds.5?' In 1886 when the LMS was in debt, 
the people gave generous financial help and they were 
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anxious that "their offering may reach you (the Foreign 
Secretary) before the liberality of friends at home has 
wiped off the debt".5?? Thus the Christians took a parti- 
cipatory role in the functioning of the mission. 


3.4.2 Relationship of the Missionary to the Indian Assistants 


The missionaries wanted to maintain their superiority 
and authority in every walk of life in their relations to 
the Indian assistants. In 1832, after his compulsory retire- 
ment Charles Mead lived in Kerala with less comfort until 
he joined the government service. The other missionaries 
were extremely upset about it. They wrote "Mr. Mead is 
now living in a manner not at all creditable to the society or 
his Brethren. His dwelling place is inferior to the common 
habitation of East Indians .."59? For them a luxurious life was 
creditable to the missionaries and to the missionary society! 


This superiority was reflected in the difference in the 
salary of the missionary and his Indian ‘agents’. The 
salary of a missionary ranged between 230 and 300 rupees 
a month in 1893.5?* He also received comparatively high 
amounts as outfit allowance, children's allowance, horse 
allowance, etc apart from the salary. The salary of an 
Indian ‘agent’ ranged between 3 to 10 rupees and of an 
assistant missionary 15 rupees.5?5 

On many occasions the missionaries requested their 
superiors in England for an increase in their salary. 309 


504 A. L. Allan to R. W. Thompson, Letter, MS, dated March 6, 
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503 Abbs to Tidman, Letter, MS, dated Pareychaley, October 6, 
1852, TR-IL, Box 4, F 3, J A, CWMA. 
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Estimate for 1894, MS, TR-IL, Box 15, F 2, J B, CWMA 

sos [i see also Minutes of special meeting of the TDC, 
Pareychaley, December 18, 1866, MS, TR-IL, Box 7, F 1, J A, 
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But similar requests from the ‘agents’ were received by 
the missionaries with much dissatisfaction, Towards the 
close of the 19th century the people were well aware of 
this disparity and injustice, Once an Indian Christian 
wrote to the Directors as follows: 


Mr. Allan does not see the injustice, if not cruelty 

of charging with ‘selfishness and sinfulness' the 

agents who begged him for a slight increase to 

their pay of Rs. 7 exempt from allowance of any 

kind—a missionary clearing Rs. 200 or so with all 

allowances.59? 

In fact the missionaries kept their ‘agents’ with as low 
a salary as possible as a point of policy not because of 
the lack of money.$?* The missionaries were well aware 
that the salary paid to their agents were "totally inade- 
quatc."*? F, Baylis admitted that "many of our agents 
are not now paid more than common coolies."5!9 They 
believed a low salary would keep them subservient and 
dependent. In 1889 when the Board of Directors of the 
LMS enquired about the sufficiency of the salary of the 
"Native Agents’, in reply to the Directors one of the eminent 
missionaries wrote: “A very able Missionary at Madura 
told me that when he gives Rs. 6 or 8 to his agents 
they eat native food and are well enough off; when he 
gives Rs. 10 or more they take to bread and coffee & 
€..",3!! So he suggested not doing anything at that time. 

The missionaries were also strongly opposed to their 
‘agents’ trying to improve their economic condition by 


507 A Native Christian to the Directors, Letter, MS, dated May 
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buying a piece of land or anything of that sort.5'? Their 
argument was that their ‘agents’ would spend part of their 
time for such personal and material things. The missionaries 
had forgotten the fact that in Kerala the 'agents' had to 
provide for their old age, and the mission had no arrange- 
ments for after-retirement benefits. Thus what happened 
was that some of the mission agents and pastors, after 
serving the missiøn for the whole of their life, had to beg 
the missionaries for some benefits such as a piece of land 
and money to construct a house wherein to spend their 
old age ctc., which the missionaries gave in a few cases 
with much reluctance,5!? The missionaries were happy about 
this kind of absolute dependence of their ‘agents’ upon 
them. The treatment of the missionary to his ‘agents’ was 
that of a rich landlord to his servants and not that of 
fellow workers in Christ. 


The missionaries were also extremely reluctant to share 
their administrative authority with their Indian assistants. 
They wished to maintain the relationship in terms of the 
tuler and the ruled. It is a deplorable fact that from the 
time of making plans for the training of Indians for mission 
work during the 1820595 down to the end of the 19th 
century, there was no concept of building up a body of 
Christian ministers and workers in India, who would have 
an equal share in all matters related to the Church. The 
missionaries thought only of creating a team of workers 
who would work loyaily under the missionaries.5!* 


‘The missionaries made very laudatory comments about 
the Indian ministers on certain occasions.5' But when 


#14 James Duthie to J. Mullens, Letter, MS, dated February 20, 
1872, TR-IL, Bos 8, F 2, J A, CWMA. 

51% Arumeinasagam to W. Thompson, Letter, MS, dated September 
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the Board of Directors suggested including one Indian 
minister in the Travancore District Committee of the LMS 
in 1895, the missionaries rejected that suggestion, telling 
the Board that ‘we have not amongst our Native Mini- 
Sters or workers any one man of such acknowledged 
outstanding abilities, character and influence".?!7 


Though this comment was uncharitable even about the 
LMS, no such comments could be made about the CMS 
Churches. There were eminent personalities among the Indian 
ministers. George Matthan, Archdeacon Koshi and people 
like that were efficient pastors, talented writers and leadets. 
Still the decision-making body was exclusively that of the 
missionaries till the 1920s. In 1890, Archdeacon Caley, a 
missionary of the CMS pleaded ihat more freedom ‘6 
action must be given to the Indians. He said "Our Nat$ve 
brethren have in most cases had no power at all",5!5 Thibgs 
continued without much change until it was necessitated 
by political reasons.*!? » 01 

The nature of the relation between the missionaries "did 
the Indian ministers comes out very vividly in a conflict 6etü- 
tring in 1888 between a missionary and an Indian minlstél. 
Joseph Kamalam was an ordained Indian minister óf'/36 
years of service, holding the office of an Assistant M Sibi- 
ary, next to the European missionary, James Emlyn. ERI 
became dissatisfied with Kamalam because "he waü "dle 
some how to make a good deal of money and redbeifidd 
the property which was mortgaged on his father's deAth!540 
On February 16, 1886 the missionary made an ordét Wat 
all the ‘agents’ under him should daily write a Diarf Which 
sould be copied onto sheets of paper and subnilttéd%fo 
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the assistant missionary. The assistant missionary after 
his verification, should forward them to the writer of 
the missionary. Then these would be Scrutinized by the 
missionary.52! 

The missionary demanded this Diary from the assistant 
missionary as well. But Kamalam refused with the argument 
that it would be submitted if such a decision were made 
binding all the assistant missionaries by the Travancore 
District Committee, If it were not, as an assistant mission- 
ary he did not see the reason why he should do so. Emlyn 
made two demands: 1. submit the Diary, 2. apologize to the 


meeting of the agents for a reference he made about it. 


Without consulting with the Travancore District Com- 
mittee Emlyn stopped Kamalam's salary, and ordered him 
to come and live in the mission compound with his family. 
After a few months he appointed another person to take 
over the responsibilities of Kamalam and ordered him not 
to enter the churches any more. One day Emlyn sent his 
servant to Kamalam to say that he and his family should 
vacate the house in the mission compound by the very 
next morning. The assistant missionary went to meet the 
missionary; But the missionary refused to see him. The 
wife of the missionary advised him: "You better obey the 
orders of your master".5?? After 19 months without salary 
Kamalam complained to the TDC. The TDC was extremely 
upset at an Indian minister's disobeying the order of a 
missionary, though they regretted the stopping of his salary 
for such a long period of time. 

In accorjance with the request of. Kamalam, TDC made 
an enquiry into the case, about which Kamalam says, “the 
committee behaved with me not as a brother in Christ, but 


—————— 
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worse than a slave".?? After the enquiry TDC strictly 
commanded “the assistant missionary should carry out the 
instructions of the missionary of the District",^ On a 
further appeal to the Secretary of TDC, who was another 
missionary. the reply he got was just a few words. “I 
have no time to write you except a line to urge you 
again to do the two things".??5 Kamalam's position was 
justified by the Board of Directors. But without long 
delay Kamalam was dismissed from his services by the 
TDG: #4 


The authoritarian tendency of the missionaries made 
them extremely intolerant to any sort of criticism of 
themselves. In 1898 the Travancore government provided 
special grants-in-aid to the schools to which ‘backward 
class’ students were admitted. Christians were excluded 
from the category of the backward classes. It was, in 
fact, by the strenuous efforts of the missionaries that the 
Principle was established in Kerala that no Government 
servant should ask the caste of an Indian Christian.5?7 

To get the government grants, one of the missionaries, 
Bach by name, presented the Christian students for the 
scholarship examination under their caste names—as Pulayas, 


528 Ibid. 

524 TDC Minutes, Pareychaley, Nov. 13-17, 19, 20, 1888, MS; TR- 
IL, Box 12, F 2, J B, CWMA. 

535 Duthie to Kamalam, Letter, MS (copy), dated November 21, 
1888, TR-IL, Box 12, F 2, J B, CWMA. 

53^ After one year, S. Mateer, one of the leading missionaries 
wrote "it is certainly shocking that a minister of 34 years 
standing should be treated as Jos, Kamalam'. It was "Chiefly 
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Parayas etc. and not as Christians. The students agitated 
against this and the missionary dismissed 19 students in 
May 1898.5?* 

This news appeared in a newspaper, ‘Travancore Times’, 
under the title ‘A Christian Missionary and Caste’. The 
editor of the newspaper, M. D. Daniel, was a Christian 
and happened to be a teacher in the College run by the 
missionaries. Bach immediately sent a reply to the news- 
paper, which was published with the comments of the 
editor. Again Bach sent another note to be published, to 
which the editor gave only a personal reply. Daniel's 
point was "what has to be achieved is altering the Edu- 
cational Code" and not presenting the boys under their 
caste names.5?? 

The missionary threatened the editor with prosecution 
and in July the Travancore District. Committee decided 
to ‘order’ Mr. Daniel to withdraw his statement.**° Daniel 
requested a hearing on the matter. The letter granting 
this hearing is highly indicative of the arrogance of the 
missionaries. James Duthie, Secretary of the TDC wrote that, 


„this hearing to be in writing, and without delay. The 
number of days which the Committee will wait for 
your written statement has not been specified, but 
one week, from this date, will. I hope. suffice. *?' 


The decision of the TDC was the same that the news 
must be withdrawn, and even the sentences of the with- 
drawal article were dictated by the TDC. But Daniel 
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decided not to withdraw his statement even at the cost 
of his employment in the College; upon which the 
missionaries decided to dispense with his services from 
December |. 1898.??? Daniel characterized the action of the 
missionaries as "arbitrary and intended to smother liberty 
of conscience, speech and action’’.5?* 

Many missionaries looked upon the Indian Christians 
with much contempt, deriving from the political dominat- 
ion they enjoyed. Even a missionary deprecated the dealings 
of a fellow missionary with the Indians in a confidential 
letter to the Foreign Secretary of the LMS. He wrote "He 
(a missionary) treats the natives like dogs, with contempt, 
and I hear they hate him and no wonder’’.5%4 


The very self-consciousness which made the Christians 
fight against their higher caste neighbours and which had 
induced them to join Christianity, made the Christian 
intelligentsia realize the pride and arrogance of the 
missionaries and then react against them. They criticized 
the authoritarian dealings of the missionaries in very sharp 
terms. In 1890 some of the people wrote about their 
missionary that, "Mr. Thompson's uncontrollable and 
passionate temper has gained a notoriety in the place more 
fit to be that of a common soldier than a minister of 
God", 5*5 


The growing self-consciousness made at least a few 
people leave the mission service rather than submit to the 
arbitrary rule of some missionaries. In a conflict with a 
missionary in 1890 some of the teachers of the mission 
schools resigned their posts and they pointed out that 
582 Daniel to Thompson, Letter, MS, dated November 21, 1898, 
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such resignations had occurred frequently in the 


i mission 
services around that period.**5 


As early as 1891 people joined t ther to oppose some 
of the decisions taken by the missionaries. In that year 
one of the mass petitions sent to the Directors of the 
LMS against the decision of the missionaries was signed 


Yo z ; n 
by 2452. Christians of the Pareychaley mission district 
alone.537 


When a missionary dismissed an ‘agent who had 40 
years of service in the mission without even stating the 
charges against him, one of the church members showed 
his agitation to the Directors of the LMS in the following 
words: “Jesus Christ preached the Good News...But here 
what have we? a Preacher or a photographer? a teacher 
Or a tyrant? a missionary or a monster-master?"538 

í The Board of Directors was inclined to 
missionaries to do justice in this case. But the missiona- 
ties requested the Directors not to accept any petition 
from the people. If some one makes a complaint. pro- 
posed the missionaries that “in all cases of Native peti- 
tions sent home, that those petitions should be returned 


to the senders with the instruction:..that they be sent to 
the Local Committee™,s39 


instruct. the 


For the first time, in 1898 thousands of Christians in 
a petition complained that the missionaries made a reso- 
lution with regard to education “without consulting the 
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wish of the Native Christians at all",5*^ This ferment 
within the mass movement Christians was preparing them to 
accept the responsibilities of self-government which came 
to them only many years later. 

It should be recognized that all these struggles—struggles 
by the lower sections of the people for their emancipation 
and the struggles within the Church—were helping the society 
to change itself. In spite of the problems involved, once 
a struggle was tided over and victory was obtained, to 
that extend the old state of things had gone and a new one 
had come. Society accepts the new order as the order of 
the day. That had been the process of change in society. 


3.4.3. Prejudice of the Missionaries Against the Indians 


The missionaries preserved a strong prejudice against 
the Christians under their spiritual and social care. One 
of the instances which made this prejudice very obvious 
was the problems created by the re-marriage of Charles 
Mead, a missionary of the LMS in Kerala. 

Charles Mead was the senior missionary of the LMS 
in Kerala who had continuous service since 1817. In 1848 
his wife died and in 1850 he wanted to re-marry a well- 
educated Christian woman from the Paraya caste, a daughter 
of a Catechist. 

Marriages and re-marriages were not uncommon among 
the missionaries on which the other missionaries always 
bestowed their congratulations and best wishes.5*! When 
Charles Mead informed his colleagues about his intention 
in 185054? his fellow-missionaries raised very strong obje- 
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The objections were twofold. First 
‘Native’, secondly a Paraya. 
him in writing that: 


she wasa 
So the missionaries informed 


We deem it our duty most emphatically and most 

firmly to protest against your taking such a step 

which in our opinion, would be most injurious 

to the best interests of the cause of Christ in 

Travancore.5** 

However the marriage took place on September 5, 
1851. All the other missionaries were outraged by this 
marriage. They wrote to the Directors about the marriage 
of Mead "to the daughter of a Catechist and of the 
Pariah caste, which in this part of Travancore is the 
slave caste."5*55 C. Mault, another experienced missionary 
who had been praising the intercaste marriages among 
the Indians as a sign of the great success of their work, 546 
Wrote, "The marriage of Mr. Mead to a young Native 
woman, of the Pariah Waste", "has filled us with surprise, 
disappointment and sorrow,"5*? The missionaries also wrote 
about the probable reaction of the other Christians. who 
were mostly Nadars, "But a young Pariah woman, how- 
ever connected by marriage or however high her qualifi- 
cation may be, cannot gain the esteem and command...5**" 
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They were also jealous of seeing her "adorned with 
silver bangles and gold jewels,-.-and dressed in rich silk 
cloths, hitherto peculiar to Brahmin women and the wives and 
daughters of other wealthy and highly respectable natives",5*9 

Mead in his reply to the Foreign Secretary of the 
LMS pointed out that “I am surprised that there is so much 
of caste spirit amongst Missionaries of our own and other 
societies",55? The opposition from his fellow missionaries 
was so strong that he was compulsorily retired from his 
services connected with the LMS. 

In 1861 again a similar case occurred, when John Cox, 
another LMS missionary married a Christian woman of the 
Izhava caste.5?' In this instance there was a slight im- 
Provement in the reaction of the missionaries in that 
one of the missionaries dared to solemnize the marriage.55? 


However his treatment by the other missionaries was 
brutal. John Cox presented his whole case before the 
Travancore District Committee, a body consisting exclusi- 
vely of the missionaries, explaining the circumstances of 
his marriage in a *most humble' letter. He appealed to 
the Committee “Do not condemn me as destitute of all 
faith and feeling”.5s He concluded his letter with these 
words: “I leave my case with confidence in your hands 
and I know what a painful duty you have to per- 
form".55* The committee demanded his resignation and they 
stopped his salary, an action which could be done only by 
the Directors according to the written rules of the LMS. 

Cox in his letter to the Foreign Secretary of the LMS 
wrote, “I do not think that the marriage with a native 
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of this country is to be regarded, as many do regard it 
with aversion. Many think that when there is Christian 
faith in the person it was but carrying out the principles 
of Christianity in reference to the distinctons of caste and 
Tace".555 However John Cox had to tender his resignation 
and leave the services in connection with the LMS. 
Charles Mead and John Cox lived in Kerala until their 
deaths many years later. Mead joined the government 
service as the superintendent of the Government Press and 
later inspector of schools. He gave excellent service in 
these capacities and never was it recorded that an Indian 
wife from the Paraya caste hindered his services in any way. 


: Cox lived as a planter. He spent much money and 
time on evangelization among the depressed classes of 
Kerala in association with the LMS missionaries. On certain 
Occasions, people looked to him for guidance and sup- 
port.*5 Later he was instrumental for the work of the 
Salvation Army in the southern parts of Kerala.557 People 
showed no aversion to him because of his Indian wife; 


recently one of the churches in Kerala named their church 
Cox Memorial Church' in his memory. 


3.5 Shifts in the Missionary Thinking 


During the period of mas movements in Kerala, shifts 
had been taking place in the thinking of the missionaries 
which guided thcir activities. When the missionaries came to 
Kerala, their primary task, they thought was to preach the 
Word of God and to convert people to Christianity. The 
first missionary instructed the People under him not to 
expect any "temporal advantage by professing Christianity 
and not to imagine they would be exempt from the cross",55* 
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The missionaries also thought their function was to fight 
against evils in this “barbarous” country.55? At the same 
time they maintained a triumphalistic hope. In 1842 John 
Abbs wrote “I am inclined to think that Hinduism and the 
other false religions (which) are established here, will be 
overthrown...",560 

As they began to be confronted with the realities of 
society in India they realized that their task was different 
from what had been imagined. Since the people who follow- 
ed them were mainly from the lower castes, the missionaries 
were bound to become more aware of their social needs. 
In 1830, after describing the bondage of the people, one 
of the missionaries asserted “This is the slavery from which 
we wish to see all delivered',55! What happened here was 
that, through their confrontation with the problems of 
society, the need for social action was deeply felt. This 
led them to have a strategy of social action, though was 
not systematic, which was reflected in their work for many 
decades, giving inspiration and help to the people in their 
struggles for emancipation from their social bondage. 


The missionaries were equally aware of the dangers of 
such a course of action. By attending to the social and 
material needs of the people, commented one of the 
missionaries that “not only is the Missionary's mind drawn 
away from his proper work, but is awfully secularized",552 
He further mentioned the probable misunderstanding about 
the functions of a minister. He said such a work would 
create a false notion that "it is the duty of a Minister 
of the Gospel to guard the temporal interests of his flock ".55? 


559 The term 'barbarous' was freely used by the missionaries, for 
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$63 Ibid. 
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In spite of these dangers, there was an attempt to 
legitimize the social involvement of the missionaries. One 
of the missionaries wrote as early as 1852, if they had 
refrained from interfering in the social concerns of the 
people “it would be difficult for him (the missionary) to 
reconcile his conduct with the plain injunctions to do good 
to all men, according to his ability, and to plead the 
cause of widows and the fatherless; to relieve the oppressed 
and set the prisoner free".55* A few of the missionaries 
also understood their role as emancipating the lower 
castes from their social bondage. One of them wrote in 
1860 that “it is Christianity alone that emancipates".365 


It was very common with the missionaries to abuse 
the Hindu religion and practices. Evangelistic work very 
often included preaching in front of the Hindu temples 
condemning Hinduism when the Hindu devotees came for 
festivals.595 It was indeed offensive to the Hindu devotees 
and condemned by the Hindu leaders.55? Some of the 


564 Ibid. 

565 A. H., Day Dawn in Travancore, Cottayam 1860, p. 14. 

566 From the authorities of the Temple at Chengannur to the 
Maharaja of Travancore, Petition dated Kumbham 18, 1071 
(1896), Public Department, Cover No. 2212, TGER; sce 
also the Report of the Native Missionary Association for the 
year 1880, CWSA. 

567 In 1896, the Hindu devotees objected to such preaching during 
the festival season at a Temple in Chengannur. This resulted 
in conflict between the Christians and Hindus. For the 
maintenance of peace and order the District Magistrate had 
to interfere and had to order the Christian Preachers to move 

, Away from a place nearer to the main entrance of the temple. 
This became a matter of controversy for a long time (for 
details see, Preaching of Christians during Oolsavam at Chen- 
ganoor-Quilon District Magistrate's Order to Rev. Joseph 
Cathanar conveying the decision of Government in the matter- 
1896, Cover File No. 2212, Public Department, TGER). 

==- According to the Indian Penal Code of 1860 such a religious 
attitude was prohibitted (IPC-1860, The Unrepealed General 

Acts, p. 462). 
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missionaries, atleast, began to realize that there is no sense 
in offending the people of other religions and they began 
to discourage such evangelism.56? However most of the 
missionaries were not so understanding. 

During this period the missionaries in general began to 
realize that the evangelization of India should be done 
by Indian Christians. In 1851, one of the missionaries 
after 33 years of continuous missionary work stated that 
"if India is to be evangelized we must not depend on 
men and women from Europe and America alone" but 
more "natives and East Indians" must be employed.*59 
During the decades that followed, this thought gained 
much strength. 

In 1860 another missionary wrote “the soul of a Mission 
is not as we are perhaps too apt to imagine the European 
Missionary ..but the Native Church’.57° In 1884, the 
Anglican Bishop at Kottayam wrote, "I cannot believe 
that India will be won to Christ by an agency paid by 
a foreign society and the great work must be done by 
her".5*! Again, he wrote, 

..I believe that the hope of Christianity lies not 

in your thickening the country with European lab- 

ourers, but in the sons and daughters of India, 

in other words the Native Church,...57? 

These thoughts about the mission and the Indian Church 
were found to be much more meaningful when the mission 
had to confront the rising socio-religious movements in 
Kerala about which this study will concern itself in the 
next chapter. 


568 H, Baker (Jr.) to Browne, Letter, MS, dated October 8, 1854, 
CMSA. 

569 C. Mead to A. Tidman, Letter, MS, dated October 8, 1851, 
TR-IL, Box 4, F 2, J C, CWMA. 

570 J, Duthie to A. Tidman, Letter, MS, dated Nagercoil, November 
7, 1860, TR-IL, Box 5, F 3, J C, CWMA. 

571 J. M. to Gray, Letter, MS, dated January 26, 1884, CMSA. 

572 J, M. to Gray, Letter, MS, dated August 19, 1885, CMSA, 
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s However, the people who converted gained a new 
identity by joining the socio-religious order under the mis- 
Sionaries. This identity was reflected in their new names. 


3.6 New Name- A Sign of New Identity 


Š It was very common among the mass movement Chri- 
stians to accept new names when they joined Christianity 
and to give such names to their children. The names which 
the people had before their conversion identified them as 
members of a particular caste. The new names gave them 
a new identity as members of a new socio-religious group 
and the people welcomed them. 


The Practice of giving new names was seen from the 
beginning of missionary work in India. Even before the 
beginning of the 19th century there were Tamil Christian 
names and when Maharasan, who invited Ringeltaube to 
Travancore, converted to Christianity57? he took the new 
name Vedamanickam.5* Vedamanickam as well as the early 
evangelist Sathianathan from Tanjore introduced Tamil 
Christian names to the early converts, 575 


When the English missionaries took over the work in 
the LMS area, during the early days of their mission they 
bega nto give English names to the students of their schools 
who were children of Christian parents. In 1818 a missio- 
nary explained, "In order to secure the dear little fellows 
a place in the hearts of the Lord's people we shall call 
them by some well-known names, some of which I subjoin... 
David Bogue, Claudius Buchanan, George Burder ctc."576 


VEL UE NEL a 
575 Supra., p. 5! 
574 W. Robinson, "Where the Peackock y i 
4 BH the eae etre ocks Dance", The Chronicle 
5 Copies of Entries in the Mission Book left by Mr. Ringeltaube 


on I 
m Mon Travancore, 1815, MS, India Odds, Tr-P (2. p. 3, 


57* Knill to Rev. James Small, Letter, d. i 
B ^ dated 
October 27, 1818, EM, May 1819, p. 208. NOCHE ead 
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Between 1825 and 1875, many ‘mission agents’...Readers 
and Teachers...were given English names, which were sugges- 
ted by donors in England who paid for the salaries of 
these ‘agents’. The authorities of the LMS in England in- 
formed the missionaries in Travancore and gave instructions 


to them usually as follows: “We have received from 
Swanage, Dorsetshire,...for a teacher to be called Robert 
Chamberline."57? In the same way, during the same period 
most of the children in the Boarding schools received 


English names given by their sponsors in England in the 
LMS area.57? Most of the mission Readers were also given 
new names, even though they already had Indian Christian 
names.57? In the course of time, many of the Christian 
parents began to give English names to their children, 
though many others continued the practice of giving Tamil 
Christian names. 

Later the missionaries encouraged the people to name 
their children with a Biblical name and to adopt a newly 
coined Indian family name. Samuel Mateer who took 
much initiative in this matter reported, 


377 W. Ellis to J. C. Thompson, Letter, MS, dated London, May 
29, 1834, LMS 62, UTCA (emphasis present author's). 

578 There are many letters instructing to give English names in 
LMS 62, UTCA. 

579 Many of the Reports from Mission Stations contain English 
names of Readers. See Missionary Chronicle, 1831, pp. 365 ff. 
In 1845, John Cox wrote the English names and ‘Native’ names 
of Readers under him. This was as follows: 

Trevandrum Readers 


English Names Native Names 


Francis Joseph 

Thos. Spencer Peter 

Joseph Helliwell Michael 

John G. Cratfield Paramanantham 

W. Marshall Gunamudian 

John Stoughton (2nd) Paramanantham 
Jas. Davies Arulanantham 


(John Cox to Messers Tidman and Freeman, Letter, MS, dated 
September 3, 1845, India Odds, Box 16, CWMA). 
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l have therefore consulted. with the native pre- 
achers, and many of them have adopted per- 
manent surnames taken from Sanscrit selecting such 
Words as are some what euphonious and intelligible 
to meaning. Such are Kamalam (lily), Rasalam 
(fragrance), Lalasa (desire), Taragam (star)...,580 


However the practice of giving family names did not 
gain much Popularity in the LMS area. But all these 
forms of names were distinct from the old names and 
therefore provided a new identity as members of a new 
socio-religious group. 

The pattern of names was somewhat different in the 
CMS area. The early adherents of the CMS were the Syrian 
Christians. Their traditional Christian names and family 
names kept them in the Syrian identity and being Christian 
nàmes, there was no need for the adoption of new names. 
Among the converts to Christianity, a few adopted Syrian 
names, some others Biblical names and a few others English 
names. All these also formed a distinct and obvious sign 
of a new identity, 

In 1883 in the CMS circles, much was discussed about 
the desirability of retaining the old non-Christian names of 
the converts. In that year, the CMS Committee in England 
adopted a minute which teads "the missionaries of the 
Society in all lands be instructed not to encourage thc 
adoption by Native Converts Of any new names in place 
of the names by which they have previously been 
known'.5*'! In an explanation to this minute, it was pointed 
Out that in North India many leading Christians had re- 


eS mie 

580 S. Mateer, Report for the year 1865, “p, j 
India Odds, Box 17, CWMA. cre a A 

581 R. Maclagan, ‘On Christian Names of w 
Pena ee es of Native Converts”, CMI, 
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CMS missionary in Kerala. He argued, to remove caste 
distinctions from the Church ncw name is essential, He wrote, 
So long as heathen names are retained, the caste 
of vast numbers of Christians will be known and 
while this is the case, unity is impossible. Hence 
I regard their retention not as indicating a Christi- 
anizing of Heathenism but as indicating Heatheniz- 

ing of Christianity.552 

The Anglican Bishop of Kottayam agreed to the “spirit 
of the minute of 1883", but he confessed "Our converts 
have been told to adopt new Christian names at their 
baptism".55? At the same time he admitted the “absurdity” 
of using English names for Indians.S9* The result was 
that the CMS missionaries discouraged thc adoption of 
English names while this continued in the LMS arca. 

The Christian names—Biblical, Tamil or English— 
symbolized a new identity of becoming part of the socio- 
religious structure under the leadership of the missionary. 


3.7 Christian Mass Movements and Social Emancipation 


Christian mass movements occurred in Kerala at different 
periods among different lower castes—always in the frame- 
work of caste. One of the common features in the mass 
movements was that it took place only among the caste 
groups which belonged to the lower forms of Hinduism, 
Christianity made no penetration among the people who 
followed higher forms of the Hindu religion. 

At the same time the social history of the time of 
each mass movement shows that it was a history of a 
struggle resulting from the longing for social rights which 
attracted the people to Christianity. For them it was a 


662 J. Caley, '*A Few Thoughts on the Retention Among Chri- 
stians of Heathen Names'', MS, 1896, CMSA; see also J. Caley, 


HF, December 1896, p. 461. 
663 J. M. to Gray, Letter, MS, dated Pallam, August 14, 1883, 


CMSA. 
584 Ibid. 
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break with their past in many respects, which would help 
them to emancipate themselves. The Christian religious 
teachings were also attractive to the people. They gained 
the experience of a personal God and the message about 
this God was transmitted by the ‘agent’ of the missionary 
or the Christian relatives to their non-Christian relatives,s#3 


The people also gained much improvement in social 
and economic fields. This paved the way for a vision of 
material prosperity, though many of them were still very 
poor. However, their progress was acknowledged in the 
Census Report of 1875 in the following words: 


«by the indefatiguable labors and self-denying 
earnestness of the learned body of the Missionaries 
in the country, the large community of Native 
Christians are rapidly advancing in their moral, 
intellectual and material condition,5*5 


In the struggles of the lower castes of people by means 
of mass movements, the missionaries played a significant 
role by providing education, which in fact was extended 
to the whole of society, an organized form of religion, 
social leadership, and protection from their high caste 
masters at times of conflict with them. In this social 
struggle, it was the people who made use of the help avai- 
lable through the missionaries. The people on many occa- 
sions, approached the missionary through the ‘native agents’ 
of the missionaries because for them Christianity was a 
means for their emancipation. 


During the 19th century, the missionaries on the one 
hand helped the people, but on the other, maintained their 
distinct identity as British subjects having special conne- 
ctions with the British political authorities. When there 
were conflicts between higher caste and lower caste people, 


Whitehouse, Upon the Reatons for adopting Christianity- 
Quality of Christians, MS, Nagercoil, March 5, 1851, India 
Odds, Box 16, CWMA. 

586 Travancore Census Report, 1875, p. 233. 
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justice used not to be administered to the lower caste pco- 
ple and they would have to suffer even though they were 
in the right. But the missionaries on many occasions had 
immediate and direct access to the Travancore government 
and its officials could not reject the plea of the missionary 
completely, because of his connection with the British 
political authorities, This was a source of power to the 
converts to Christianity. 

The missionaries also made use of their access to the 
British Administration. The British Administration was 
more or less sympathetic to the cause of the missionaries, 
though it usually did not want to interfere on complaints 
of oppression against individuals However the British 
authorities did involve themselves in issues such as the 
abolition of slavery, upper cloth revolts ete, 

The missionaries maintained their superior identity in 
their relations to the Indian Christians. They regarded 
themselves as superior and dominated over the Christians 
under their leadership. Maintaining an alien cultural and 
political identity, they extended help to a section of the 
oppressed people. Though the help was effective, the 
nature of their participation was questioned by at least 
a few people in the mass movement areas. 

The association of the missionaries with the interests 
of the lower caste people and the assertion of social rights 
by the lower caste converts to Christianity made many of 
the higher caste people sec the missionaries as their enemies 
and it is no wonder that the ideals of the Christian faith 
did not induce them to accept the Christian religion, 
Moreover Christianty in mass movement areas identified 
with the lower castes, Samuel Mateer wrote, for a higher 
caste man "the glorious religion of Christ" is “Shana- 
rism”;5*7 or "Kurava Vetham".55 Some of the higher 


557 S. Matecr to J. Duthie, Letter, MS, (copy), dated Trevandrum, 
August 20, 1867, TR-IL, Box 7, F 2, J B, CWMA. 

589 “London Mission, Travancore’, The Year's Reports, HF, 
November 1900, p. 435. 
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caste people also commented that “your religion is good, 
but you have spoiled it by giving it to Pariahs and 4 
Pulayas".5?? This caste identity of Christianity also pre- 


vented the possibility of the conversion of high ti H : ted 
to. Christianity. poe Neo-Hindu Socio-Religious 


| 

j When new socio-religious movements within society i 

| gained strength, the Christian mass movements began to Movements " Kerala 
slow down. A brief study of such movements is made 

in the next section. 


! 
| 4.1 Revival of Hinduism 
f 4.1.1 Beginnings of the Revival of Hinduism in Kerala 


l The last quarter of the 19th century witnessed an 

awakening and revival of Hinduism in Kerala. Many of 

i the higher caste Hindus came to realize that violent oppo- 

sition directed against the converts to Christianity or against 

those who tried to violate the traditional customs and caste 

rules was fruitless, even though such violence was repeated 

at times.t The Hindu elite became conscious that as a result 

of their opposition to the aspirations of the lower castes and 

of their eagerness to maintain the traditional social rules, a 

large number of lower caste people had joined the Christian 

religion. Many Hindu leaders became extremely anxious 

about the landslide of the lower sections of Hindu society 

to Christianity, a ‘foreign religion’ weakening not only social 

bonds but also the solidarity of society, Thus they were | 
led to consider pragmatic ways and means to prevent this 


1 In 1884 a Pulayan was beaten to death by his master; and the 
master was not punished (A. F. Painter to Gray, Letter, MS, 

" ^ dated April 9, 1884, CMSA). 
9 Again it was reported that an Izhava was beaten to death in 


i ae ys 1900 for walking on a public road in the presence of two Nairs 
of Trevandrum Mission District for the (‘Kerala Sanchari’, October 17, 1900, Newspaper Reports for the 
, TR-R, Box 4, CWMA. week ending October 31, 1900, TNA). 
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They also attempted to prevent Hindus from attend- 


ing Christian lecturcs.* 


Hindus also made arrangements for strect preaching 


by trained men, which till then was done only by 
Christians. 


points out: 


In addition to more regular and intelligent prea- 
ching of Hinduism and criticism of Christianity, 
held in the Hindu chapel not far from us, trained 
agents haye been appointed by them to conduct 
street preaching and to distribute anti-Christian 
publications in various Parts of the city.’ 


In 1905, ‘The Hindu’ a newspaper from Madras appealed 
to the Hindus “to do whatever they could to stop the 
leakage to Christianity from among the outcastes by casing 
the bondage and exclusiveness of caste showing them more 
friendliness".!? The same newspaper also pointed out to 
the Hindus that the Hindus had better personal habits than 
the Europeans and ridiculed the Christian missionaries for 
trying to convert people, 

Another newspaper 'Swadesamitram' again published 
from. Madras criticized the Maharaja of Travancore for 
MIU Street preaching by Christians. Thc newspaper 
said: 

The Christian Missionaries are still 


allowed to 
blaspheme our religion from the corne 


rs of every 


Street. These bogus Rajas can cat well and 
enjoy themselves; but they cannot make any effort 
SR mil o 
8 Ibid. 


2 S. Mateer, Report of the Trevandrum Mission District for the 
Year 1889, TR-R, Ms, Box 4, CWMA. 


10 ppa Report’, quoted by H. T. Wills, Report of the 
Wan tum City Mission for the year 1905, TR-R. M » Box 8, 
CWMA. WIRD ME 

11 ‘The Hindu’ 


Quoted ín Keralopakari, March 1904, Vol. 3l. 
No. 3, p. 46, 


the 
The report of a missionary for the year 1889 
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to improve their country or to spread their 

religion,...!2 

Further Hindu revival movements gained strength by 
the visit of a few Hindu leaders from other parts of India. 


4.1.2 Visits of Hindu leaders 


In 1887 a Hindu Guru, who called himself a ‘Sastri’ 
or scholar opposing Christianity'?, ttavelled in Kerala and 
gave lectures in opposition to Christianity. Such a lecture 
took place in 1887 in the hall of the Maharaja's College 
in Trivandrum.'* He also visited and gave lectures in 
many centres where the missionary work was very active.!5 
Though his aim, as he himself stated, was to oppose 
Christianity, a certain amount of reform was included in 
the ideas which he preached. Mateer writes, 


One good thing which takes for a time is that the 
Hindu preacher is adopting our views to this 
extent—that Sudras and low castes may be per- 
mitted to learn the Vedas,...'* 


In 1896 Swami Vivekananda‘? visited Kerala. His 
visit, as in many other parts of India, in Kerala also 
strengthened the reviving Hinduism. The Annual Report 
of the Basel Mission Says: 


19 'Swadesamitram', Madras, March 26, 1908, Newspaper Report 

for the week ending April 18, 1903, TNA. 

His name was Venkitagiri Sastrikal; but he was generally known 

as "Matakhandana Sastrikal" meaning a scholar who cuts religion. 

By religion, here he meant only Christianity (Cf. K. Bhaskara 

Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, Trivandrum, (19601), 1971, p. 48. 

S. Mateer, Report of the Trevandrum Mission District for the 

year 1887, MS, TR-R, Box 3, CWMA. 

15 Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society 1882-83, p. 143; 
Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society 1883-84, p. 164; 
Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society 1886, p. 160. 

19 S. Mateer, Report of the Trevandrum Mission District for the 
year 1887, MS, TR-R, Box 3, CWMA. 

17 For a biography of Swami Vivekananda see ‘His Eastern and 
Western Disciples', The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, (19121), 1955. 
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The movement caused by Swami Vivekananda and 
the cry 'ex Oriente lux' which has become loath- 
some, if applied by our European scholars to 
India, have as well excited and stunned the higher 
strata of Hindu society.!5 


The impact of his visit upon the Hindus of Kerala 
has been expressed as follows: 


By his achievements it had been proved beyond 
doubt that Hinduism excelled Christianity in power 
and spirit; the latter suited the unlearned, but 
Hinduism was the very religion for the educated, 


being in harmony with all the results of modern 
Science.!? 


Christian missionaries appreciated the message of Swami 
Vivekananda as far as it criticized the evils practised by 
the Hindus. Wills, a missionary observes, 

The so-called ‘Swami Vivekananda’ has done some 

good by speaking out strongly against the prevailing 

irreligion and in condemning popular superstitions. 

He is helping to undermine the old walls of Hin- 

duism.*° 
However, he continued, 


Many students are admirers of the Swami because 
he is a champion against Christianity, but I feel 
sure he will not long satisfy them as his teachings 
are so egotistical and his conduct very inconsistent 
with self-renunciation of the Vedanta which he 
Profess to accept.?! 


e US BSTSETOHS naii 
18 Report of the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, 58th Report, 
1897, p. 30. 


19 Report of the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, 57th Report, 
1896, p. 56. 

20 H. T. Wills, Annual Report of the Trevandrum City Mission 
1896, TR-R, MS, Box 6, CWMA: see also Annual Report of 
the LMS for the year 1898, p. 137. 

22 Hi T. Wills, Annual Report of the Trevandrum City Mission 
1896, TR-R, MS, Box 6, CWMA. 
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The missionaries were extremely uneasy at the relig 
ous awakening created by him. They reported that “Our 
Evangelists here and there have been troubled with trium- 
phant allusions to the success of this latest philosopher of 
India".? ^ However the activities of Swami Vivekananda 
gained ‘magnified’ publicity in India.?? The visit of Swami 
Vivekananda inspired many socio-religious movements in 
Kerala.?* 


Then in 1898 a representative of Arya Samaj?* visited 
Kerala. Though the organization was officially established 
in Kerala, it failed to gain much popularity among the 
Hindus of south India. But the preacher had good audi- 
ences. The annual report of the Trivandrum Mission Dis- 
trict says, 


In December a preacher of the Arya Samaj hailing 
from Lahore arrived here and boasted loudly 
that he would soon drive Christianity out of 
the place.?* 


In 1904 Annie Besant visited Kerala for "Hindu pro- 
paganda" and was received “as a sort of incarnation of 
their goddess “Saraswathi” with great enthusiasm by “Rajahs 
and princes and educated Hindus’. Her lectures were 
"exceedingly flattering and fascinating to the Hindu mind 
which would absorb and enjoy all the advantages of 
Christian civilizaton without the cross of Christ".?7 


23 Report of the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, 58th. Report, 
1897, p. 30. 

28 Editor, "Restless India", HF, Vol. VII, September 1896, 
pp. 327-28. 

24 Cf. See Section. 4.3.1.3. 

45 Arya Samaj is a militant.Hindu Organization for the protect- 
ion of Hinduism from the onslaughts of Islam and Christianity. 
For details about Arya Samaj, see Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, 
London 1915. 

26H. T. Wills, Report of the Trevandrum City Mission for the 
year 1898, TR-R, MS, Box 7, CWMA. 

27 Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society, 1904, pp. 294-95. 
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Again in 1905 a leader of the Brahmo Samaj?*, Chandra 
Sarkar by name, visited many centres of Kerala and a few 
people joined this organization.?° 

The awakening of Hindu religious feelings resulted at 
times in outbreaks against the Christian preachings, especi- 
ally against the open air meetings which were a regular 
feature of the missionary work.?? On many occasions the 
meetings were disrupted and once the preacher, a famous 
Christian poet by name Moses Walsalam was attacked.** 
Some of the missionaries expressed their fear that Hinduism 
may “burst out” against Christianity.*? 

Another factor which helped the revival of Hinduism 
was the formation of certain Hindu religious organizations. 
Apart from the large caste-oriented socio-religious organiza- 
tions, about which much will be said in the following 
sections of this chapter, a few smaller organizations were 
also formed which aimed at reforming Hinduism. 


4.1.3 Some of the Religious Organizations 


As early as 1889 an organization was formed for the 
revival of Hinduism in Kerala called ‘the Hindu Swadharana 


35 For a comprehensive account of the Brahmo Samaj, see J. N. 
Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, pp. 29 ff. 

a9 "News", Keralopakari, January 1905, Vol. 32, No. 1, p. 14. 

80 Attempts against the missionary work by the Hindus were also 
imitated by the Muslims. Some religious preachers came from 
North India and gave lectures in a few places. Some Muslim 
preachers also attempted to conduct street preaching against the 
Christian preachers in the same places where the Christians 
were preaching (H. T. Wills, Report of the Trevandrum City 
Mission for the year 1906, TR-R, MS, Box 8, CWMA). They 
also imported books and papers from Madras in English and in 
‘the regional languages mainly opposing Christianity (S. Mateer, 
Report of the Trevandrum Mission District for the year 1889, 
TR-R, MS, Box 4, CWMA). 

81 V. Moses, Report of the Trevandrum City Mission for the year 
1899, TR-R, Box 7, CWMA. 

33 H. T. Wills to R. W. Thompson, Letter, MS, dated October 17, 
1899, Box 19, F 2, J D, CWMA. 
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Sabha'.? Under the auspices of this organization hand 


bills and pamphlets were published which were intended 
to strengthen Hinduism.?* 


Another organization was founded by Sadananda 
Swami in 1901. This was called ‘Brahma Nishta Matam 
Chitsabha’ which “recognizes the importance of a revival 
of the eld Hindu faith in all its purity, and by establishing 
the close relationship between temporal and spiritual tries to 
bring about the happiness and salvation of the people...".?5 
This revival of Hinduism was thought to be essential because 
the ‘orthodox’ Hinduism caused “loss to Hinduism" which 
turned out to be "the gain of the Christian and Moham- 
medan faiths".5 The Maharaja of Travancore was the 
patron of this organization. This had a tremendous growth 
during the first five years of its existence and nearly 
thirty ‘Mutts’ or ashrams cum study centres were establi- 
shed all over Kerala. They planned many religious and 
social activities including the opening of schools for the 
education of lower caste children.*? 

The changes which had been taking place in the socio- 
religious spheres caused many Brahmins to undertake ex- 
ploration within their religious traditions to find out re- 
ligious justifications for the changes. This awareness led 
to the formation of an organization called ‘Brahmin 
Society'.3* The aim of this organization was to find new 
positions allowed for and sanctioned in their books". 


A few years later another Hindu movement by name 
"Ananda Mission" reached Kerala. It was a movement to 


33 S. Mateer, Report of the Trevandrum Mission District for the 
year 1889, TR-R, MS, Box 4, CWMA. 

84 Ibid. 

86 Brahma Nishta Matam, Tangacherry 1906, p. iii. 

36 Ibid., p. ii. 

87 Ibid., p. 

#8 H. T. Wills, Report of the Trevandrum City Mission for the 
year 1915, TR-R, MS, Box 8, CWMA. 

39 Ibid. 
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reform Hinduism and at the same time to oppose the 
Supremacy of the Brahmins, Ananda Mission wanted to 
popularize a kind of Hinduism without idol w orship, without 
caste distinctions, without temple worship and without 
offerings to the temples.*° 

The awakening of Hinduism gained further momentum 
from the beginnings of nationalism*', about which more 
Will be said in the next chapter. 


As outlined, from the last quarter of the 19th century 
there was a series of small waves of movements working 
for the revival of Hinduism. During the same period a 
few major socio-religious movements had been taking 
place which had a strong impact upon renewal of society 
at large. These movements took place mainly within the 
Structure of caste, though their leaders believed in and 
preached doctrines which transcend the barriers of caste. 


An analysis of these movements will show the reci- 
procal influence between the Christian missionary work 
and non-Christian socio-religious movements as against 
the background of Christian mass movements and their 
Share in the renewal of Society. A study of these move- 
ments will also help us to realize the exact nature of 


Christian mass movements and the non-Christian response 
to Christianity in Kerala. 


4.10 Chattampi Swamikal and the Nair Movement 


Chattampi Swamikal was one of the Hindu religious 
reformers who took an uncompromising stand against the 
claims 9f Christianity and against the work of the Christian 
missionaries, He belonged to the Nair caste and his pri- 
mary concern was to build up the social and religious 
ec UL Es C MA 
40 M. C. Thoma, “A Hindu Movement Against Idolatry”, The 

Dorae c Diecen Record, Vol. XXVII, No. 5, September 
41 K. M. Panikkar says, 

background for politi; 

of New India, p. 


religious movements provided ‘spiritual 


aa action’ (K. M, Panikkar, Foundations 
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life of the people of his own caste. His life and work, 
in fact, provided a strong spiritual foundation for the 
social and political struggles of the Nairs. The movement 
initiated by him also tried to fortify Hinduism against 
the conversion of its adherents to Christianity, even though 
no significant conversion had ever taken place to Christia- 
nity from the Nairs. 


4.2.1 Life and Work of Chattampi Swamikal 


Chattampi Swamikal, the eldest son of a poor Nair 
woman by name Nangamma, was born in 1854,4? His 
father was a Brahmin about whose name there is no 
unanimity among his biographers.*? The traditional work 
of the family of Nangamma was to serve a Brahmin 
family. In that context, as servants of a Brahmin family, 
she and her mother came and lived in a village named 
‘Kolloor’ in the suburbs of the city of Trivandrum. 


The name given him by his parents was Ayyappan but 
he was usually called Kunjan. Kunjan had a brother and 
a sister. As a boy he was fated to experience extreme 
poverty and the impoverished circumstances of his family 
did not permit him to attend any school.** For some time 


42 P. G. Vasudev, Maharshi Chattampi Swamikal, Thuravoor, 1971, 
p. 11. 

43 P. G. Vasudev writes the father of Chattampi Swamikal was 
Vasudevan Nambudiri (Ibid., p. 10) Another biographer, 
K. Bhaskara Pillai says the name of his father was Vasudeva 
Sarma (K. Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 11). Still 
another biographer writes his name was ‘Ananda Sarmav'. 
(Summary of Biography, given in his book *Vedadhikara Niro- 
opanam', Vazhoor, (19211), 1975, p. xv). K. M. Narayana Pillai, 
the first biographer of Chattampi Swamikal who wrote his 
biography during the life time of the Swamikal does not say 
anything about his parents. 

44 In Kerala alone Brahmin men contracted matrimonial relations 
with the Nairs through a curious form of alliance called 
Sambandham ~a sort of respectable concubinage (Government of 
Kerala, Kerala Through the Ages, Trivandrum (19761), 1980, 
P. 41). Children born of Sambandlam relationship were regarded 
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he worked in a temple nearby as a ‘garland maker’ for the 
temple for a remuneration of cooked rice from there, which 
was sufficient for him and his family for one meal a 
day.** Later he also worked as an assistant to a mason. 


It was only when he was about fourteen years of age 
that he became interested in educating himself. He learnt 
the Malayalam alphabet from his father. Whenever he 
could find time, he listened from outside to the lessons in 
a school nearby and he learned a few lessons from the 
Students attending the school The schoolmaster, being 
interested in the eagerness of Kunjan to learn, permitted 
him to attend the school. There he started his learning 
of Sanskrit.*5 The eagerness to learn led his way to another 
famous teacher, Raman Pillai Asan.*? In the school of 
Raman Pillài Asan, Kunjan being older than the other students 
and being capable, was given the post of "chattampi"** and 
from this time onwards he was known as Kunjan Pilla 
Chattampi. 


After his school days, he worked for a very short 
period as a copyist of documents in a Registrars office 


TA 2üpoae stg 
as Nairs and these children had no right to the possessions or 
Property of the Brahmin father. Even a gift from a Brahmin 
father to his Nair child was strictly prohibited (C. F. Fawcett, 
Nayars of Malabar, Madras 1901, p. 225). Therefore there is no 
wonder that the family of Chattai pi S ikal had to experience 
extreme. poverty (Cf. K. Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, 
Pp. 11-12). 

45 P. G, Vasudev, Maharshi Chattampi Swamikal, p. 13. 

46 Ibid., pp. 16 ff. 

47 Raman Pillai Asan was a Sanskrit scholar and much interested 
in the spread of Sanskrit education, He was also a writer having 
seven works to his credit (Cf. Vadakkumkoor Raja Raja Varma 

Raja, Kerala Sahitya Charitram, Part IL, Trichur, 1968, p. 90). 
48 V. K. Ammunni Menon, Sree Parama Bhattara Sree Chatam 
-Swami Thiruvadikal, n. p.) 1935, p. 28. The word "Chattampi 
. had been used to denote the class leader. But "Chattampi' had 

t eepe oi lisa and,amthority, than a class leader or monitor, 

" "€ attampi ie to teach the junior students according to the 

instructions of the teacher or in the absence of the teacher. 
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and then as an accountant in a government office. Very 
soon he resigned his job as a consequence of a quarrel 
with his higher official. However by this time he had made 
friends with many young men with an English education 
in Trivandrum and he used to argue with them on reli- 
gious questions. He also learnt Yogi practices from Ayyavu, 
an employee of the British Residency in Trivandrum,4? 
A Tamil teacher of the Maharaja’s college taught him the 
Tamil language. 

He became acquainted with a Hindu scholar from Tamil 
Nadu called ‘Subba Jata Paati’. This association induced 
him to become the scholar’s disciple and to live with 
him for some years. During this time he learned more 
about Hinduism. On his return home he found in Nara- 
yana Guru*? a friend and an associate. Chattampi Swa- 
mikal and Narayana Guru maintained a constant friendship 
and shared in common many socio-religious concerns.*! 


Though Chattampi Swamikal was deeply involved in 
the socio-religious concerns of his people, accepting thus 
the challenges of his time, he neither desired to establish 
any organization nor did he agree to give social leader- 
ship to the Nairs.*? Both these were provided through 
his disciples. One of his disciples, ‘Neelakanta Theertha 
Pada Swami' was an early social organizer among the Nairs. 
Another disciple ‘Theertha Pada Paramahamsan’ was a 
social and religious leader. He founded an Ashram at 


49 K. Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 27; see also 
Murkort Kumaran, Life of Swami Narayana Guru, Tellicherry 
1930, p. 113. 

50 See Section 4. 3. 

51 There is a strong difference of opinion between the Nairs and 
the Izhavas on the [relationship between Chattampi Swamikal 
and Narayana [Guru, The Nair writers usually try to prove 
that Chattampi Swamikal was the ‘Guru’ or teacher of Narayana 
Guru and the Izhava writers argue that they were only friends 
and associates (V. T. Samuel, One Caste, One Religion, One 
God, pp. 46-47). 

52 Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 100. 
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Vazhoor.*? Another disciple, Siva Rama Pillai was the 
founder of an Ashram in Trivandrum.5* Chattampi Swami- 
kal had a large following of disciples. As part of his 
60th birthday celebrations a new Ashram by name 'Parama 
Bhattara Ashram' was established at Ezhumattoor.55 


At times he used to reside at Panmana (Kumbalam) 
in Quilon district with one of his devotees. When he 
became sick he wanted to go to this place, where he took 
up his residence in a Reading room. There he died in 
1924.56 


4.2.2 Teachings of Chattampi Swamikal 


Chattampi Swamikal has left us his thought and teach- 
ings in five books?, some published only posthumously 
although their contents were taught to his disciples dur- 
ing his life time. It is claimed that many unpublished 
works also exist.55 One of his themes was a criticism of 
Christianity, in which he attempted to point out many 
"fallacies'—as he thought—of the Christian religion.59 


Most of his teaching was based on his interpretation 
of the Vedas or Hindu Scriptures and on his interpretation 
of the history of Kerala. Since his chief concern was 
the socio-religious revival of the Nairs, his teachings can 
be explained through his social and religious concerns. 


53 Ibid., p. 101. 

54 Ibid., p. 102. 

55 Ibid., p. 106. 

56 Stephen Fuchs thinks he died in an Ashram (S. Fuchs, Rebel- 
lious Prophets, London, 1965, p. 281). Probably the temple 
aud the Ashram were erected only after his death (Bhaskara 
Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 184), 

57 His published works are: Christumata Niroopanam, (n. p), 1890; 
Sree Chakra Pooja Kalpam (n. P), 1928!, 1965; Vedadhikara 

roopanam, Quilon, 19211, 1975; i i 
Vazhoor, 19461, 1970; and Pracheena 

58 Vadakkumkoor Raja Raja Varma Raja, Kerala Sahitya Charitram, 
Vol. II, pp. 512-514. 

59 See Section 4, 5.1, 
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4.2.41. Social Concerns of Chattampi Swamikal 


Chattampi Swamikal wanted to inspire the Nairs, the 
people of his own caste, to struggle for their socio-economic 
Progress. Their power, authority and economic standard 
had been on the decline for many decades, if not from 
the second half of the 18th century when Martanda 
Varma reduced their political power with a heavy hand,® 
The political intervention of the foreign powers further 
reduced the political importance and the authority of the 
Nairs.S! The change to a money-economy and the move- 
ment of the lower castes for emancipation as well as various 
government legislation in favour of the lower castes further 
weakened the economic and social position of the Nairs. 
To worsen their situation, through their loose marital re- 
lationships with the Brahmins and by their servitude to 
the Brahmins they were exploited by the Brahmins. 


5*9 Til the time of Martanda Varma, the conqueror (1706-1758), 
the Nair Nobility provided the army for the kings in Kerala, 
So naturally they possessed much political importance and power. 
Martanda Varma had to face their opposition from his childhood. 
When he became king, he organized a standing army and also 
secured military help from Tamil Nadu and modern weapons 
from foreign. powers. He was extremely brutal in suppressing 
his opponents, who included many Nair nobles. He hanged 
all the male members of such families and gave the women 
and children to the fishermen. This was the first blow to the 
dominance of the Nairs in Kerala, (Cf. P. Shungoonny Menon, 
Tiruvitamcore Charitram, pp. 93 ff.) 

64 As the forcign political. powers began to gain political domi- 
nance in Kerala, the sophisticated Weapons further reduced the 
need of men under Nair Nobles. Wherever the Dutch gained 
Political dominance they made it their Policy to help the local 
chiefs to centerlize the political power in their own hands by 
destroying the decenteralized military Power. They also wanted 
to curtail all the special privileges enjoyed by the Nair lords 
(Cr. K: M. Penikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, Bombay, 1941, 
Pp. 21 íf.). Some of the British Residents also made it their 
declared policy to reduce the power of caste organizatióüs in 
Kerala which affected the Nairs, (Cf. C. M, Agur,» Church 
History of Travancore, p. 570). 


l 
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Chattampi Swamikal realized that the Brahmins were “ruining 
the Nair families".5? He himself experienced this problem 
being the son of a Brahmin by a Nair woman, and came 
to the conviction that it was the Brahmins who stood in 
the way of progress for the Nairs. 

This awareness made him declare ‘war’ against the 
Brahminical dominance by breaking the old traditions and 
practices, This was the purpose of his book “Pracheena 
Malayalam’ or an early History of Kerala. In this book 
he made a fresh interpretation of the history of Kerala. 
For his interpretation he collected and presented many 
fragments of information scattered in many ancient books 
and in the Hindu religious books. He emphatically denied 
the tradition that Kerala was a gift of Parasuraman to the 
Brahmins. He argued that the entire Kerala belonged 
to the Nair lords.5* For him it was the Brahmins who 
were responsible for the decline of the Nair Supremacy 
in Kerala. Brahmins had been destroying the Nair families. 
He wrote: 

A Brahmin is accepted in every Nair house and a 

Nair regards it as a privilege to have sambandham 

with the Brahmins. But the children have no right 

to the inheritance of the Brahmin father. ...The 

Brahmin husband will arrive with his friends and 

servants whose entire expense will have to be met 

by the Nair families.---For every problem in the 

Nair houses, these Brahmins are responsible.°* 

So he called upon the Nairs to break away from the 
Brahmin exploiters and to save themselves. 

He further argued that the Nairs were Dravidians, 
who had been living in Kerala as its original ‘owners’, 
before the arrival of the Brahmin immigrants.S The 


93 Chattampi Swamikal, Pracheena Malayalam, Quilon, n. d, p. 68. 
$3 Supra., p. 19. 

64 Chattampi Swamikal, Pracheena Malayalam, pp. 75 ff. 

65 Ibid., pp. 67-68 (translation author's). 

66 Ibid., p. 77. 
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Brahmin immigrants through various tricks and treachery 
gained a higher status than that of the Nairs. He asked 
ihe Nairs not to grant any superiority to the Brahmins. 
He emphatically asserted that the Nairs had a glorious 
past?' and the Nairs must struggle to regain their past 
glory. power and supremacy. 

Quoting many sections from the Hindu sacred books 
and from ancient Tamil writings, he affirmed that in Kerala, 
no community could regard itself superior to any other 
community and therefore caste feelings could have no re- 
cognition in Kerala.5* Though he denied the possibility 
of superior-inferior feelings of caste, he made no attempt 
to extend this realization to the relationship between the 
Nairs and the castes lower than them except in as far as 
he had a few personal friends from the Izhava caste. 


4.2.2.) Religious Concerns of Chattampi Swamikal 

In his religious concerns his primary interest was also 
to assure the Nairs of their religious rights. In one of 
his books entitled ‘Vedadhikara Niroopanam’ or a critiqe 
on the authority of the Veda, he negated the existing 
belief and practice that the 'Sudras'5?* have no authority 
to learn the Vedas or the sacred books, and that the 

Brahmins possess the exclusive authority to do this. For 

Chattampi Swamikal, a few references in the Hindu scrip- 

tures to this effect cannot be the criterion in this matter. 

He said that everything written in the Vedas need not 

necessarily be true, for they were composed by different 

people among whom were many evil men who wrote 
many false doctrines." Though people believed that the 

97 Ibid., pp. 94 ff. 

68 Ibid., pp. 132-33. 

69 'Sudra' is the lowest caste in the Varna order of society. 
Though it has been often argued that the Nairs were not the 
Sudras, herc he uses the term to represent the Nairs because 
in religious matters the Nairs enjoyed only the position of 
the Sudras. 

70 Chattampi Swamikal, ‘Vedadhikara Niroopanam', p. 23-25. 
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Sudras should not learn the Vedas, the Vedas themselves 
do not impose any such restrictions; on the contrary 
there are many instances in the Hindu traditions of 
Sudras learning the Vedas, and therefore he affirmed 
that .the Sudras do have the authority to learn the 
Vedas.?! 

By this he was questioning the traditionally-accepted 
religious superiority of. the Brabmins. For him, the reli- 
gious supremacy of the Brahmins was one of the factors 
that inflicted inferiority upon the Nairs. He asserted, 
just like food for a Sudra when he is hungry, any Sudra 
who feels hungry for knowledge should have the free- 
dom to learn the Vedas and the Nairs need not obey 
the prohibitions imposed by the Brahmins.? He said 
that "everyone should have the freedom to grow in 
spiritual life’’.73 

He based his arguments on the 'advaita' teachings of 
Sankara.* The message of his book ‘Advaita Chintha 
Padhathr, or ‘A Programme of Advaitic Thought’, is that 
"you should know, that You are the figure of the Brahman 
who is ‘Sat-Chit-Ananda’ and who is without duality”.’* 
He also believed that ‘knowledge’ is the way to "eternal 
bliss’’.76 He was trying to make the Nairs realize that they 
are capable of attaining ‘knowledge’ and to refute the pre- 
dominance of the Brahmins, who for him hindered the 
religious rights of the Nairs. 

He also reformed many religious practices among the 
Nairs. He condemned the sacrifice of animals in temples 
and shrines. He instructed that for offerings, animals may 


II Rc EE 

71 Ibid., pp. 42 and 55 ff. 

73 Ibid., p. 79, 

78 Vidyananda Theertha Pada Swamy, Introduction, Chattampi 

~ Swamikal, Vedadhikara Niroopanam, p. xi. 

74 Supra., pp. 48 f. 

75 Chattampi Swamikal, Advaita Chintha Padhathi, p. 60 (emphasis 
present author's). 

16 Ibid., p. 43. x 
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be replaced by some vegetables. He believed in *Ahimsa"5; 
or doing no harm to any living beings. He taught there- 
fore that everyone should abstain from killing any other 
living beings.^? 

He developed his doctrine of Ahimsa as follows: As a 
man learns to live only on vegetables, he will realize the 
‘Himsa’ involved in this; in the same way he will learn to 
live on water. As he realizes the *Himsa' in that also he 
will practice to live only on 'air. As he discovers the 
‘Himsa’ in that, he will practice to live as one with Brah- 
man.®° For him ‘Ahimsa’ is a process of ascension which 
can be practised by anyone and not merely by the 
Brahmins. 


The message of Chattampi Swamikal was militant in 
spirit, but non-violent in form. He was able to provide 
a religious base for the social struggles of the Nairs. 
His main achievement was that “he could arouse the 
social consciousness of the members of his own caste"'.*! 
The 'revolt' against the Brahmins which formed part of 
his message found its expression in the organizations of 
the Nairs and in the famous representation of the *Malayalees" 
against the higher employment opportunities enjoyed by 
the ‘Foreign Brahmins’ in Travancore. The plea at that 
time was ‘Travancore for Travancoreans' and “it was really 
a Nayar plea for privileges and positions".*? 


17 K. Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 141. 

78 ‘Ahimsa’ is the Indian doctrine of non-injury, that is, to all 
living things (men and animals). 

79 He abstained from the eating of meat or fish and he wanted 
everyone to do the same as part of the practice of Ahimsa. 
For him all animals, birds etc. appear in this form because 
of their ‘Karma’ in their previous birth. So it is essential to 
be kind to them and not to kill them (Chattampi Swamikal, 
Christumata Niroopanam, pp. 136 & 142). 

80 K. Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 170. 

81 A. Sreedhara Menon, Social and Cultural History of Kerala, 
p. 202. 

82 Government of Kerala, Kerala Through the Ages, p. 105. 
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4.2.3 Social Movements Among the Nairs 


4.23.1 Early Organization of the Nairs 


In 1877 a few Nair young men with an English edu- 
cation formed themselves into an organization. The main 
participants of this organization were Nair students of the 
Maharaja's College in Trivandrum.*? Chattampi Swamikal 
although not a student of the College, had constant con- 
tact with these young men.** 

In 1886 this organization was enlarged and extended 
and it was named *"Malayali Sabha”. Though the name 
sounds as if it were an organization of ‘Malayalees’ or 
the people who speak the Malayalam language, in fact 
its primary concern was to protect the interests of the 
Nairs*5 This organization also started a Malayalam news- 
paper. However a few Brahmins joined it as members 
and some members of the Royal family accepted its patron- 
ship during the early phase.*5 But most of its members 
were Nairs. The aim of ‘Malayali Sabha’ was to encourage 
Nairs to educate their children, to work for social reforms 
such as 'anti-Marumakkathayam' movements, to try for 
land reform etc.*? 

Very soon ‘Malayali Sabha’ began to involve itself in 
political criticism of the higher officials in Travancore, who 


K. Parameswaran Nair, C. V. Raman Pillai (Biography), 
pp. 49-50. 
84K. Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 27. 

K. Parameswaran Nair, History of the N ty, 
‘Changanacherry, 1972, pp. 89-90; see also R. Jeffrey, Decline 
of Nair Dominance, pp. 195 ff.; During this period the Nairs 
used the term ‘Malayali’ to denote Nairs alone as against the 
foreigners. The justification for the use of this term was that 

- the foreign Brahmins spoke languages other than Malayalam 
and the majority of other Keralites were lower castes. 

55 K. Parameswaran Nair, History of the Nair Service Society, 
pp, 89-92. > 

7 Ibid; sea also K. Parameswaran Nir, C. V. Raman. Pillai, 
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were mostly non-Malayali Brahmins.** s was an ‘attack’ 
against the Brahmin bureaucracy of Travancore, sharing 
fully the spirit of Chattampi Swamikal. The main complaint 
of the Nairs was that the Nairs who were “born and bred 
in the State lost their chance to advise, guide and direct 
the policy of the rulers".*? 


This was a time of general awakening among the Nairs. 
The years between 1875 and 1891 marked a steep increase 
in the percentage of education among their men from 21% 
in 1875 to 37% in 1891.9" They also secured more than 
one fourth of the higher employment in the state. Higher 
employment meant, employment drawing with a salary of 
50 rupees and over. The main complaint was the number 


= 


88 The Brahmin bureaucracy had a long history in Kerala, There 
were the Nambudiri Brahmins who had been living in Kerala 
for many centuries. But after the 18th century there was an 
influx of different groups of Brahmins from Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Maratha etc. Martanda Varma, after removing 
the Nair Nobility from many responsible positions brought 
many Brahmins from outside the state to hold higher government 
posts. Later many British Residents also brought with them 
Brahmins from other parts of India and offered them higher 
government employment in Kerala, From 1817 to 1872, the post 
of Dewanship was exclusively in the hands of the ‘Raos’, who 
were from outside Kerala. This period is usually known as 
the Rao period. These foreign Brahmins were notorious for 
nepotism-in giving employment to their kith and kin. During 
the same period many Brahmin merchants also settled in Kerala 
under the shelter of the higher employees who were of their 
own caste. The Nairs felt that they were exploited by these 
Brahmins (for details see, P. K. Parameswaran Nair, C. V. Raman 
Pillai, pp. 54, 133-34; see also R. Jeffrey, Decline of Nayar 
Dominance, pp. 200 ff.). 

89 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, Trivan- 
drum, 1972, p. 2. 

90 Travancore Census Report, 1875, p. 246; and Travancore Census 
Report, 1891, pp. 242-43. Education was spreading among the 
Nairs very fast from the 1860s. I. 1868 the Travancore govern- 
ment recorded its appreciation of the number of Nairs coming 
for English Education (Cf. Report on the Administration of 
Travancore for the year M. E. 1044 (A. D. 1868-69), p. 60), In 
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of people in higher employment was less than that of 
the foreign Brahmins whose number was 17 times less 
than that of the Nairs.9! 

AS has been stated earlier, *Malayali Sabha’ was also 
interested in social reforms among them. The awareness 
of their weakness instilled in them a consciousness of 
the necessity to struggle for Progress. As constituting one 
group of their opponents, their attention Was turned to 
the Brahmins, 

Very soon the centre of attack on the administration 
of Travancore became Madras, a city outside the borders 
of Travancore. There were many members of the ‘Malayali 
Sabha’ in Madras as students and employees. They used 
to meet together to discuss the problems in Travancore. 
One of their leaders was G. Parameswaran Pillai, who was 
expelled from the Maharaja's College, Trivandrum, and 
forced to leave Trivandrum for Publishing ‘anonymous’ 
articles in newspapers against the Brahminical supremacy 
in the Travancore government. In Madras he had to face 


no difficulty in Publishing articles against Travancore, 
which he continued to do.*: 


pn Neral 
1931 they were at the top in education in comparison with 


other castes (Census Report, 193} Travancore. 
o + 1931, + D. 287). Accord- 
ing to the Census Report of 1921, out of 690,495 Nairs 277,520 
Xem literates. Among these out of 345,889 men 183,782 were 
terates and out of 344,606 women 93,738 were literates. No 

Se Other caste was near to this rate. 

r eaeoe Census Report, 1875, pp. 188-189. Nairs also realized 
Ps Pi the people graduated from the Maharaja's College 
d ivandrum between the 1870s and 1880s, more people belo- 
in : the foreign Brahmins. Out of 157 people graduated 77 
AE m them (R. Jeffrey, The Decline of Nayar, pp. 143 f.). 
of the government employment having a salary of Rs. 10 
the foreign Brahmins. But there 
were only 17% of the 'Malayalees' in the same category of 
*Malayalees’ receiving a salary of 
Rs. 500.and above. But there were foreign Brahmins who received 
cane ces 10; 700-800, 600-700, 500-600 (P. K. 
$ w » History of the Nair Service Society, p. 69). 
92 R. Jeffrey, The Decline of Nayar Dominance, pp. 198-59. : 
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Another leader was C. V. Raman Pillai, who became 
very effective in co-ordinating the Nairs in Travancore.?* 
He also maintained good contact with his Nair friends in 
Madras. Meanwhile the Nair officials in Travancore also 
began to complain that they were being ill-treated by their 
Brahmin superiors.°* Their complaints received much pub- 
licity through the Press in Madras, 

In 1887, the Governor of Madras declared his decision 
to visit Travancore. This made the criticisms of the Tra- 
vancore government still sharper. An open letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor of Madras under the pseudonym 
*Propat upposed to have been written by G. Parameswaran 
Pillai, criticized the Maharaja, the Resident and Chief 
Secretary to the government of Travancore.?* The general 
complaint was that the Nair section of the population 
was being subjected to humiliation, the state tightening 
cord around the neck of its members by denying them 
proper remuneration and keeping them from a ‘propor- 
tionate share’ in the administration of the state.9* 

A new phase in their struggle dawned with their de- 
cision to represent their grievances directly to the Maha- 
raja of Travancore. This representation is known as the 
*Malayali Memorial’, 


4.2.3.2 The Malayali Memorial - 1891 


The idea of the Malayali Memorial originated in the 
circles of Madras, where in early 1890 a draft was pre- 
pared." Very soon it was brought to Travancore by 


93 P. K, Parameswaran Nair, C. V. Raman Pillai, pp. 131 ff. 
C. V. Raman Pillai was a government employee and a famous 
Malayalam writer. He wrote many Malayalam Novels. He was 
one of the most influential leaders who was concerned about 
the progress of the Nairs. 

94 R. Jeffrey, The Decline of Nayar Dominance, p. 198. 

95 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, pp. 4-6. 

96 Ibid., p. 6. 

97 The authorship of the Malayali Memorial is disputed. But it 
is obvious that it took shape at Madras. The biographer of 
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C. V. Raman Pillai, The next attempt. was to get other 
Malayalam-speaking communities to support the Memorial 
A paragraph about the disabilities of the Izhavas was 
added and secured the support of few Izhavas inclu- 
ding Palpu,?* who was then a medical student at Madras 
Though many of the Nairs were not on friendly terms 
with the Syrian Christians?*, they were successful in get- 
ting the support of a few Syrian Christians. They also 
Secured a few signatures from the Anglo-Indians. By June 
1890, 10,000 People had signed it. But it was presented 
to the Maharaja only on lith January 1891, 


The Memorial tried to impress upon the Maharaja 
the injustice in the exclusion of the ‘Malayalis’ from a 
fair share in the higher grades of service,100 The memorial 
demanded that “...natives of Travancore may be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in the state the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, abi- 
lity and integrity to discharge" 10: : 

For this purpose the memorialists wanted the govern- 
ment to define and distinguish between ‘Natives’ and 
Foreigners’ in Travancore, They also pointed to such a 
kind of distinctions in Switzerland, Australia. the United 


ee 
C. V. Raman Pill. attributes its authorship to C. V. Raman 


Pillai (P. K. Parameswaran Nair illai 
t » C. V. Raman Pillai, pp. 131-33). 
(Hus Others attribute its authorship to K. P. Sanka Minor. 
s& PK. Dani Ieedom Movement in Kerala, Vol IL. p. 8) 
+ K. Balakrishnan (ed.), Naraya: Y &de 
Talava leaders denied that their participas in ue pae 


3 i their participation in the Malayali 

Memoria Was a sign of Nair-Izhava friendship (see P. K. 

Paina Nair, About Malayali Memorial, in P. K. Bala- 

i Ariyana Guru, p. 46). The Travancore government 

the government on, In the reply to the Malayali Memorial 
ios UR mentioned, "'the Izhavas were imported and 
poeti atayalee Memorial and Counter Memorial, Public 

99 CE R. aere Sover File No. 1744, TGER). 

n frey, Decline of Nayar Dominance, p. 202. 

101 Malayap ny Videsiya Medhavitvam, Trivandrum, 1921, pp. 7 ff. 


layalee Memorial and Counte M i i 
ment, Cover File No, 1744, TGER, pees Bove 
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States of America and Russia.'?? The memorial demanded 
that a native of Travancore should mean “all those who 
have forno less than three successive generations made 
Travancore their permanent place of abode and domicile", 103 
About government appointments the memorial said, “Ex- 
cept such appointments as mentioned in the previous para- 
graphs'°* or except under certain circumstances mentioned 
therein, we beg to suggest that no appointment should at 
any time be given to anybody except a native",!05 Though 
the memorial spoke for the Travancoreans, it excluded 
the lower castes except the Izhavas about whom a para- 
graph was included,'05 


The Malayali Memorial received the support of the 
Press in Travancore and outside. The ‘Malayala Manorama’ 
a Malayalam newspaper, warned that it "is likely that 
irremediable losses might happen to the State out of the 
internal dissentions gradually if the various communities 
in the state are not given due share in the services pro- 
portionate to the population of the several communities", 107 


The Government's reply to the Memorial tried to reject 
the grievances aired in the Memorial.!°* However the 
government agreed to meet a deputation of not exceeding 
six persons to discuss any plan that they might lay before 
the government “to advance their interests in every legi- 
limate way".'?? The Dewan had, as it was pointed out 
102 Ibid. 

103 Ibid. (A generation was defined as 30 years). 
104 Exception was made only for the ‘Civil Service’ for which the 

Memorial suggested borrowing from the British Service (Ibid.). 
105 Ibid (emphasls present author's). 

106 Ibid. 
I07 ‘Malayala Manorama’, January 24, 1891, quoted in The History 

of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, p. 9. 

108 Endorsement by Rama Rao, dated April 21, 1891, Public 

Department, Cover File No. 1744, TGER. 

109 Government's Endorsement over Dewan Rama Rao's signature 
dated April 21, 1891, “quoted in The History of Freedom 

Movement in Kerala, Vol. Il, p. 1l. 
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by the counter memorialists, eliminated from "Malayali 
Hindus' all classes of people except the Nairs on the 
Score of their eligibility for public servi 
rance and low social position.!!o 


Meanwhile a counter Memorial was Prepared under 
the leadership of E. Ramaiyar, a Tamil pleader, and R. Rama- 
nadha Rao, They opposed the demands made in the 
Malayali Memorial. The Counter Memorialists also held 
public meetings in all important centres. The Metropoli- 
tain of the Jacobite Syrian Church the Rt. Rev. Mar 
Gregoriose chaired the meeting at Alleppey.'!! Another 
meeting held at Nagercoil resolved to request the govern- 
ment not to consider the Malayali Memorial! The 
Counter Memorialists claimed that the Malayali Memorial 

the agitation of Some of our Nair brethren LL 
The Counter Memorialists secured the support of the 
Muslims, some LMS Christians, Brahmins and one section 
of the Syrian Christians. They claimed that 27,000 people 


signed the Counter Memorial. But the probable number 
would be 1000.::« 


Both the Memorialists and the Counter. Memorialists 
conducted meetings all over Travancore. The Dewan met 
their representatives and assured them of his concern on 
the problem. Nothing further happened at that time. 
Though the Memorials did not bring any immediate re- 


sults, the government realized that the will of the people 
could not be ignored in future. 


ce owing to igno- 


CDI ORTAM 

110 Memorandum with Endorsement, 
File No. 1744, TGER. 

111 Proceedings of the Travancore Counter Memorial Meeting 


held at Alleppey on the 27th June 1891 i 
Cover File No. 1744, TGER. up E 


113 Proceedings of a meeting held i; 
Memorial at the Na iba 
ay the 27th June 1891, in Ibid. 
118 Proceedings of a meeting held at Tri 
pon Tus g Trivandrum on Ist July 


314 R. Jeffrey, The Decline or Nayar Dominance, p. 209. 


Public Department, Cover 
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In the social sphere Chattampi Swamikal woke the 
consciousness of the Nairs to the need for reform within 
their own. community, for changing the laws of inheri- 
tance and getting rid of the loose system of marriage, 
for example; but to realize such reforms the Nairs had 
to wait until 1925,!'? The work of carrying on the social 
awakening begun among the Nairs was performed by the 
Nair Service Society, formed in 1914,125 


As the Nairs were gaining socio-religious solidarity, 
the Izhavas were also trying to organize themselves. 


42 Sri Narayana Guru and the Izhava Movement 
4.3.2 Life and Work of Sri Narayana Guru 


Narayana Guru was born in 1856!!? at Chempazhanthi, 
à village about ten miles north east of Trivandrum. He 
was the only son among the four children of Madan 
Asan and Kutty Amma of the Izhava Caste. The boy 
was called Nanu. 


He began his education at the age of five. He learnt 
Malayalam, his mother tongue, and Sanskrit. He also 
acquired a knowledge of Tamil. Sanskrit and Ayurvedic 
medicine were taught him by his uncle, an Ayurvedic phy- 
Sician.!!5 After his elementary education he was engaged 
for a time in work connected with his family, During this 


115 See Section 5.3.2. 

116 P, K, Parameswaran Nair, The History of the Nair Service 
Society, p. 154. 

117 There is no unanimity among the authors about the date of 
birth of Narayana Guru. Dr. Nataraja Guru, one of his 
eminent disciples and son of Palpu, the famous Izhava leader, 
says he was born on 20th August 1854. In Kerala his birth 
is celebrated as in 1856 (see Nataraja Guru, The Word of the 
Guru, Ernakulam, 1968, pp. 253-54 & 387; K. K. Panikkar, 
SreeNarayana Paramahamsan, p. 63). Rao Bahadur C. V. Gopalan 
thinks his birth was in 1855 (Rao Bahadur C. V. Gopalan, 
Siva Giri, September 9, 1947, Vol. I, No, 9, pp. 17-18). 

118 C. R. Mitra, Sree Narayana Guru and Social Revolution, 
Schertallai, 1980, p. 20. 
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period he began to develop his religious life, 
cluded worship in the nearby temple and solitary medi- 
tation, “At the age of fourteen, ; 


he was already known 
as a Nanu Bhaktan or devotee of Narayana".!!9 


Which in- 


For advanced learning in Sanskrit, he was sent to Karu- 
nagappalli, a place fifty miles to the north, by 
Krishnan Vaidyan. There he learnt Sanskrit under a teacher 
by the name of Raman Pillay Asan. The young Nanu 
showed much interest in the learning of more Sanskrit than 
required for Ayurvedic Medicine or Astrology. He learned 
Poetry, Drama and literary criticism with Rhetoric.!?9 The 
Vedantic and Upanishadic wisdom which he acquired 
through his learning of Sanskrit influenced him much in 
the formation of his thought.!*! He did not continue his 
Studies for long. In 1881 Nanu returned home with a 
Severe attack of dysentery. After his recovery he opened 


a school on the indigenous model and became a teacher 
for a few years. 


his uncle 


At the age of twenty-eight, 


t at the behest of his family, 
he married the niece of h i 


Rea is father, in accordance with the 
ocal custom. However he does not seem to have led a 


family life.'?? This was a period of intense struggle for 
him a struggle between the spiritual longings and a worldly 
life. This struggle was expressed in some poems which he 
composed during those days. In one of his poems he 
p God usu may not be tempted by the gestures 
is young women ai His střuggles reached another stage 

en his father died in 1884. His mother had already 
passed away when he was fifteen years of age. His uncle, 
Krishnan Vaidyan, wanted him to take up family respond 
bilities, though by that lime he had become a wandering 


— a 
119 Thomas Samuel, One Caste, 


o isi : 
120 Nataraja Guru, The Word of she Quir One God, p. 4 


of the Guru, p. 256. 
123 Ibid., pp. 160-261. 


123 K. K. Panikkar, Sree Ni 
RS ay arayana Parama Hamsan, pp. 95-96 
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sanyasi. He decided to follow the life of a seeker of 
spiritual reality and continued to be a wandering sanyasi. 

As a wandering sanyasi he met Chattampi Swamikal!?4 
and they became friends. Theirs was a lifelong friendship 
Chattampi Swamikal introduced him Ayyavu'?* his master 
of spiritual exercises such as Yoga 


After his learning of Yogi practices from Ayyavu, he 


spent some time on a hill in lonely meditation. By this 
time he had become known and accepted as a religious 
‘Guru’ of the Izhavas. Still l'or a few more years he lived 


the life of a wandering sanyasi spending part of his time 
among the people of the lowest castes irrespective of reli- 
gious distinctions.!?* His first attempt to revive the religious 
life of the Izhavas caused him to consecrate a temple for 
the people of his own caste. 


4.3.1.1 Consecration of a Temple at Aruvippuram 


Narayana Guru made his centre on a lonely jungly hill 
named Aruvippuram, near the river Neyyar. Many people, 
especially the Izhavas, who had no religious leader or 
organizer, began to venerate him as their leader and 
‘Guru’. Many Izhavas became his devotees. They began 
to visit him at Aruvippuram. To elevate his people was 
one of his longings; but he wanted to give a strong reli- 
gious foundation to his work. 

In 1888 he performed a bold and revolutionary act, 
unparalleled in the religious history of Kerala, by consecra- 
ting a 'Shiva Deity' or 'Shiva Linga' at Aruvippuram. This 
was performed in a public and solemn ceremony for which 
many people of his caste assembled at Aruvippuram.!?? 
This was a revolutionary act because till then it was sup- 
posed that the right of consecrating a temple belonged 
only to the Brahmins, But he nerved himself to break the 


144 Supra., pp. 214 ff. 

125 Supra., p. 217. 

125 K. K. Panikkar, Sree Nara 
127 Ibid., pp. 141-142. 


a Parama Hamsan, pp. 114 ff, 
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customs in order to provide a temple for the Izhavas, 
which was the beginning of a socio-religious revival among 
them. The consecration of the temple was criticized by the 
Brahmins, who were embarssed by the bold action of 
Narayana Guru. The answer of Narayana Guru is famous, 
He said he had consecrated not a ‘Brahmin Shiva’ but hs 
“‘Izhava Shiva'.?5 This act made him the 


unchalle. 
leader of the Izhavas. ee 


He also founded a monastery, which was unique at 
that time. Apart from the arrangements for religious in- 
struction, he founded a weaving industry and a school!29. 
for he believed that education and trade were essential for 
the progress of the lzhavas. 


43.1.2. Formation of an Association 


In 1899 Narayana Guru registered an organization for 
the administration and functioning of the establishments at 
Aruvippuram.!?? The name of this association was ‘Vavoottu 
Yogam'. Narayana Guru travelled throughout Kerala and 
enrolled many members from among the Izhavas to this 
association and also raised funds for the institutional work 
among the Izhavas. Around this time he received the 
active participation of another Izhava leader, Palpu. 


4.3.1.3 Palpu Joins Narayana Guru 


131 
= Palpu!?! was the first doctor of medicine among the 
ava caste. Knowing them by experience; he was extremely 


128 Ibi P. 145. 
129 M. Viswambharan, Narayana Guru, Kottayam, 1980, p. 66. 


180 PE UC dun The first Report of Sree Narayana Dharma 
abs ae ogam (SNDP), appended in Velayudhan Panik- 
e oni " Na Palpoo, (biography), Trichur, 1970, p. 163. 
z a Was born on November 2, 1863 near Trivandrum. His 
Hs er i Mathikutty Bhagavathy, who was called Pappu, and 
SS Mg Matha Perumal, called Pappamma. In 1865 
LARA RED applied to write the first pleaders’ 
Eso sn lucted by the Travancore government. His 
m ce was accepted, but when it was noted that he 
n lava, he was refused permission to appear for the 
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conscious about the disabilities of his community. Thus, 
though he was forced to take up employment outside 
Kerala, he spent much time, energy and money to 
organize and uplift the Izhavas of Kerala. He repeatedly 
represented the needs and disabilities of the Izhavas to the 
Travancore government, but there was no positive response 
from the Travancore government.' He also wrote letters 
in newspapers on the position of Izhavas in Kerala.'?* 

In the Malayali Memorial'?* the Izhavas also joined, 
for which the initiator on the side of the Izhavas was Palpu. 
He also made attempts to raise the question of the Izhavas 


examination. The elder brother of Palpu, Rao Bahadur P. 
Velayudhan was the first graduate from the Izhava caste, 
Though he applied for some employment under the Travancore 
government, it wes refused and so he joined the Madras 
Government Service. Palpu, after his school education, which 
he pursued under many financial difficulties, wanted to join 
the medical school in Trivandrum, In the entrance examin- 
ation he scored the second rank; but admission was refused 
to the medical school because he was an Izhava. He collected 
some money for his education and joined the Medical College 
in Madras. There, he had to beg many people to secure 
sufficient money for his fees, Thus by the generosity of many 
people he successfully completed his studies. He again applied 
to the Travancore government for an appointment. Again on 
the basis of caste his request was rejected-an experience his 
father, brother and he had to face. So he joined the service 
of the Madras Government and later joined the Mysore Govern- 
ment. Some families related to him became Christians. His 
was one of the families with whom Chattampi Swamikal made 
friends. So he had both Christian and neo-Hindu influence. 
He worked assiduously for the progress of the Izhavas (A 
Travancore Tiya (Palpu), “Travancore for Travancoresns’’, The 
Madras Mail, February 19, 1891, p. 6). 
V. Panikkasseri, Doctor Palpoo, pp. 45 ff. 
A Travancore Tiya (Palpu), “Travancore for Travancoreans", 
The Madras Mail, Fetruary 15, 1891; see also A Travancorean 
(Paipu), “Tiyas in Travancore", The Madras Mail, October 
15, 1896; A Travancorean, “Tiyas in Travancore'', The Madras 
Mail, December 4, 1896. 

134 Supra., pp. 227 ff, 
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and their disabilities in the meeting of the Indian National 
Congress? and in the British Parliament.'?* The failure 
of all these attempts because of the conservative attitude 
of the Travancore government made him think of forming 
a caste organization by name ‘Izhava Mahajana Sabha."!3? 
This attempt also failed due to the lack of interest on 
the part of the Izhavas. 


At this time Palpu happened to come in contact with 
Swami Vivekananda. Swami Vivekananda visited Palpu at 
Mysore and had long discussions on the condition of the 
Izhavas of Kerala.!5* He suggested to Palpu that any 
social reform movement, in the Indian context, should have 
a religious l'oundation; then only would it go deep among 
the people.?? Palpu was convinced by the suggestion of 
Swami Vivekananda and for him dawned a new idea of 
strengthening the movement started by Narayana Guru and 
to deepen the social dimensions in the work of Narayana 
Guru. 


The movement started by Narayana Guru secured 
another active associate in the person of a famous Mala- 
yalam poet, and social worker among the Izhavas, N. 
Kumaran Asan. 


4.3.1.4. Kumaran Asan 


Narayana Guru met young '"Kumaru''*? during one of 
his tours. On seeing a few pieces of poetry which Kumaru 
composed, Narayana Guru encouraged him to develop his 


135 See Section 4.3.3. 

186 See Section 4.3.3. 

137 V, Panikkasseri, Doctor Palpoo, p. 95. 

138 Ibid., pp. 93-94. 

139 Ibid. 

140 Kumaran Asan was born into an Izhava family in Kadakkavur 
in 1873. His father was Narayanan and mother Kaliamma. 
After his elementary education, Kumaru worked as an accountant 
in a shop. It was at this time that Narayana Guru met him 
(for further details, see V. C. Kunjuraman, Mahakavi N. 

. Kumaranasan, Tellicherry 1938). 
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talents, but advised him not to compose erotic pieces of 
poetry. Narayana Guru was much impressed by him and 
showed deep interest in the young Kumaru. After a few 
years Narayana Guru took him to Aruvippuram. 

Narayana Guru made arrangements with Palpu for the 
higher education of Kumaru and sent him to Bangalore. 
After his education in Bangalore, he went to Calcutta 
for his higher education in Sanskrit. On his return he 
joined Narayana Guru at Aruvippuram. 


It was at this time that the 'Vavoottu Yogam' of 
Aruvippuram was changed into Sree Narayana Dharma 
Paripalana Yogam' (SNDP), which was a landmark in the 
social history of the Izhavas. 


4.3.1.5 Sree Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam 


Narayana Guru, Palpu and Kumaran Asan, jointly in- 
vited many leaders of the Izhava caste to attend a meeting 
on 7th January 1903 at Trivandrum to discuss the idea of 
forming an organization to uplift the Izhava community 
under the spiritual and social leadership of Narayana 
Guru.’ This meeting decided to convert the ‘Vavoottu 
Yogam' into a wider social organization of the Izhavas 
and named it 'Sree Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam', 
which means an organization for the propagation of the 
ethics of Sree Narayana. Narayana Guru was made its life 
president and Kumaran Asan its secretary. The aim of 
SNDP, as written in the certificate of registration was to 
improve religious and secular education and to improve 
industry. ‘4? 

SNDP attracted the Izhavas of Kerala with its socio- 
religious programmes and united them. Narayana Guru 
again travelled throughout Kerala to enrol members, to 
collect money and to organize the Izhavas. It was a 
tremendous success. Though the ideals of Narayana Guru 


141 Mitra, Sree Narayana Guru and Social Revolution, p. 60. 
142 M. Viswambharan, Narayana Guru, p. 45, 
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and his philosophical understanding were not limited to 
any sect or caste, in practice this became an exclusive 
organization of the Izhavas. 

Soon he established an Ashram at Varkala, a place 
more centralized than Aruvippuram. He founded a ‘mutt’ 
there around 1907, and in 1911 it was officially inaugu- 
rated. From this time Varkala became his Head Quarters. 
The temple at Varkala was also a new venture. There he 
did not permit the usual festivals and religious practices. 
Instead, he provided a room for the devotees to assemble 
and sing praises. The chief deity of the Varkala temple 
is also significant. It is ‘Sarada’, the goddess of wisdom.!^? 

Izhavas from different parts of Kerala joined him in 
unity, In many places people of the Izhava caste invited 
him to open temples or other places of worship. He con- 
Secrated more than sixty places of worship. In two places 
he installed no deity; instead he consecrated a mirror.!^ 
In all these places he instituted Izhavas as priests. 


Another important institution which he founded was 
the ‘Advaita Ashram’ of Alwaye. Along with the Ashram 
he opened a Sanskrit school. In this school, he laid down 
that admission be open to all who are interested in 
learning Sanskrit irrespective of caste or creed.'*^ He re- 
alized that the monopoly of the Brahmins over classical 
learning could be broken only by popularizing Sanskrit 
education among the lower castes, which was indispen- 
sable for their emancipation. 


Though Narayana Guru consecrated many temples, he 
did not believe in having temples for the sake of temples. 
According to his ideals, temples were to be clean simple 
halls of learning where the principles of the supreme 
spiritual philosophy might be taught and practised. For 
148 Ibid., p. 48. 

144 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
345 “Circuit Report of Sree Narayana Guru'', Vivekodayam, Vol. XI, 


No. 7, (Tulam) 1915, p. 215; see also Kottayi Kumaran, Sree 
Narayana Guru Charitram, Tellicherry, 1929, p. 17, 
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“he realized that without some sanctified centres there 
could be no upliftment in the social sphere, while to 
neglect the temple was to leave the religious forces in- 
herent in the people to the selfish will of social parasites 
all too ready to abuse public faith".'^* He preferred 
good gardens and trees around temples, so that the visi- 
tors would get fresh air and the people could relax in 
the temple premises. In his opinion, there should also be 
reading rooms attached to every temple,!*? Thus he con- 
secrated temples for the religious, intellectual and cultural 
development of the people. More important however in 
his work were his social reforms. 


4.3.1.6 Social Reforms of Narayana Guru 


Narayana Guru fought against almost all the unnecessary 
and meaningless customs which were practiced among the 
Izhavas He believed that such customs caused unnecessary 
waste of money without having any benefit, resulting in 
the perpetuation of poverty among the people. He opposed 
many of the social customs which were hindering the eco- 
nomic and moral progress of the Izhavas. 

One of such customs was ‘Thalikettu Kalyanam’ ora 
ritual marriage for infant girls with much pomp and luxury, 
though they must have a real marriage at the marriageable 
age. He instructed his people to stop this practice at once. 
He wrote to the meeting of SNDP in 1909, instructing every- 
one to stop this meaningless practice, though it had already 
been stopped in many families on his instructions.!4* On 
one occasion, he himself walked into a house where such a 
celebration was going on and dissolved that celebration. 149 
His instructions had immediate results. ‘Thalikettu Kalyanam’ 
very soon disappeared from among them. 


146 John Sp: , A Warrior Rishi, Colombo, 1947, p. 7. 

147 M. Viswambharan, Narayana Guru, p. 54. 

148 Narayana Guru, quoted in P. K. Balakrishnan (ed.), Narayana 
Guru, p. 71. 

149 Vivekodayam, Vol. VII, No. Il, quoted in K. K. Panikkar, 
Sree Narayana Paramahamsan, p. 258. 
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He also introduced a new system of marriage which 
was very similar to Christian marriage. This new system of 
marriage was popularized through the branches of SNDP. 
According to this, marriage was to be solemnized in a 
Temple. An application for marriage which was to be 
signed by both the bride and the bridegroom must be sub- 
mitted beforehand. There was to be an announcement of 
marriage beforehand in the Temple and a marriage Register 
was also to be kept there.'5? He strictly prohibited poly- 
gamy and bigamy.'5! He also introduced ‘Makkathayam’ 
or the patrimonial system of inheritance wherever it was 
not the practice.:?? Thus one of his concerns was the sta- 
bility of the family. 


He spoke to the people about the evils of drinking 
liquor. The majority of Izhavas were engaged in their 
traditional profession of toddy-tapping. The amount of 
money which they wasted on liquor and its demoralizing 
influence made him exhort the people against drinking. 
He said, 


Liquor is poison. Do not produce it; do not offer 
it; do not drink it. The body of a tapper stinks, 
his cloth stinks, his house stinks, whatever he 
touches stinks, !5* 


150 “Rules of Local Organization", Vivekodayam, Vol. XI, No. % 
(Dhanu), 1915, p. 308. Usually among most of the Hindus in 
Kerala, marriage was solemnized in the house and no document 
regarding marriage was made at the time of marriage. 

151 Narayana Guru, in Vivekodayam, Vol. XI, No. 9, (Dhanu) 
1915, p. 309. 

152 Three forms of inheritance prevailed among the Izhavas. 1. 
Makkathayam (inheritance from father to children) in the 
extreme south; 2. Marumakkathayam (through female line) in 
all Taluks to the north of Quilon; 3. a mixture of the two 
in a few places in the south (Cf. Edgar Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, Vol. II, p. 410). Narayana Guru 
wanted to unify the system of inheritance among the Izhavas 
and to make it father to children system. 

158 Narayana Guru, quoted in Viswambharan, Narayana Guru, p. 70 
(translation author's). 
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He compared the drinking of toddy to a plague. He 
said, if one limb is attacked with leprosy, the whole body 
becomes poisoned. Similarly a few tappers would poison 
the whole society. So he laid down: “We should have no 
social relations with them. When they give up tapping 
(toddy) we may take them back to the social fold'".!54 
What he attempted here was more than a mere introduct- 
ion of prohibition; he wanted Izhavas to adopt ‘better’ 
professions than the tapping of toddy, which he thought 
essential for their social improvement. This really meant 
the breaking of the caste Dharma on the one hand and 
seeking for a new economic basis on the other. 


4.3.1.7 Religious Reforms of Narayana Guru 


Narayana Guru wanted to implement a thorough change 
in the religion and worship of the people. He exhorted 
the Izhavas not to worship demons, and his consecration, 
of temples and the installation of priests from their own 
caste were part of this reform. 


Many rich Izhava families had ‘Kavu’ or groves of 
trees. In such places many expensive religious ceremonies 
were performed every year. He strictly prohibited the 
people from worshipping in such places. He asked them 
to cut down the huge trees and make use of the land 
for cultivation. People were reluctant to do so for the 
fear of the wrath of the serpents which were fed and 
worshipped in such groves of trees. On many occasions 
he himself gave leadership in cutting down such *Kavus'.15* 

He also prohibited the sacrifice of animals in shrines, 
which was very common among the Izhavas. Vivekodayam, 
the official magazine of SNDP, reports that Narayana Guru 
visited some of the villages on the eastern part of Kerala 
such as Kottar, Kadukkara etc. and stopped "the offering 
of alcohol and animals in the temples there". He also 
154 Narayana Guru, quoted in V. Thomas Samucl, One Caste, One 


Religion, One God, p. 6l. 
155 M. Viswambharan, Narayana Guru, p. 59, 
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destroyed the dreadful idols which had been worshipped 
by the Izhayas. In his religious reforms people especially 
the youths were very much interested".!55 In those places 
he introduced new forms of religion and worship. 

In the consecration of temples, which was integral to 
his work, a progression in the selection of deities could 
also be seen. At Aruvippuram, which was the first temple 
he founded, he installed 'Shiva Linga' and in many other 
places also he installed the same deity. At Sivagiri the 
goddess ‘Sarada’ was installed. At Murukkumpuzha he 
wrote up the names of the values 'truth, dharmam, mercy 
and love’, at Karamukku a ‘Lamp’ and at Kalavancodam 
a 'mirror'.!57 

He was making conscious attempts at adopting forms 
of worship from Sanskritic-Hinduism and at implementing 
them with variations needed for popular worship. For 
the religious renewal of his people a deviation from the 
old forms of worship was provided for the people through 
him.!5* 

He, through SNDP, introduced a few other reforms 
obviously from Christian models. According to the in- 
structions given, all the men and women should worship 
in temples at least on every Sunday.'5? Among the office 
bearers of the SNDP branches, there was a hierarchy 
which included priests and preachers.!6? He also arranged 
for daily worship in temples to be offered by celibate 
priests./6! The result of his religious innovations was a 


eports", Vivekodayam, Vol. XII No, 10 (Makaram), 1916, 
pp. 353-54, 

157 Kalavamkodam Balakrishnan, ‘‘Gurudevante Prathishtakali- 
loode"*, Stee Narayana Guru Varsham Souvenir, S. N. College, 
Quilon, p. 51. 

158 Cf. Ibid, 

159 "Regulations of Local Organizations", Vivekodayam, Vol. XI, 
No. 9, (Dhanu), 1915, pp. 305 ff. 

160 Ibid. 

161 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. Il, 

p. 400, 
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thorough change in the religion of the Izhavas while 
they still remained within the fold of Hinduism.!5? 


4.3.1.8. Educational Concerns of Narayana Guru 


Narayana Guru found that education was the only 
means to redeem the Izhavas from their backwardness, He 
repeatedly exhorted his people to attain emancipation through 
education, From the beginning of his public career, he paid 
much attention to the educational work. In 1917, in a 
message he said: 

Do not encourage the construction of temples. If 

it is necessary build small temples. Schools should 

be the important temples. People should show much 

interest in raising money and putting up schools, 

— Attempts should be made to educate the people 

and that is the medicine for their betterment. +63 

He sought no external help for the education of the 
people. He even asked the Pulayas to collect money among 
themselves and with that money to educate their children.!6* 


Once Mahatma Gandhi visited him in his Ashram at 
Varkala and in their discussions Gandhi asked him “What 
should be done for the upliftment of the Harijans apart 
from the removal of caste prejudices?” The reply of Nara- 
yana Guru was “they should get education and wealth".!65 
This in fact was his concern for the Izhavas. 


In the education which he intended to give to the 
children, as has been stated, he gave much importance to 
Sanskrit education, To destroy caste distinctions, he beli- 
eyed, instruction of the lower castes of people in Sanskrit 
was essential. At the same time he also emphasized the 


162 Ibid. 
163 Narayana Guru, quoted in P. K. Balakrishnan (ed.), Narayana 
Guru, p. 76 (translation author's), 


164 C. R. Kesavan Vaidyar, Sree Narayana Chinthakal, Kottayam, 
1972, p. 119. 


165 P. K. Balakrishnan (ed.), Narayana Guru, p. 165, 
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need of English education which was more popular and 
useful to improve the economic standard.'^* He also 
acknowledged the contribution of ‘the British’ to social 
change and he characterized them as “the Gurus who gave 
us Sanyasam'.'6? By that he meant the opening of the 
possibilities of education through the influence of the 
British. 

He was of the opinion that whenever people assembled 
as pilgrims at Varkala, lectures must be arranged on various 
topics such as education, cleanliness, devotion to god, 
organization, agriculture, trade etc. People should, moreover, 
be encouraged to put into practice what they had heard 
at Varkala. He also encouraged education among their 
women.!5* 


He was anxious for people to learn different and 
various trades and handicrafts and he opened many schools 
to teach these various trades.'9? At Varkala therefore he 
made arrangements for regular training in handicrafts.!7? 
He believed that involvement of the Izhavas in various 
trades and industry was essential for their economic pro- 
gress. His attempts in this direction marked the beginning 
of a new economic development among the Izhavas of 
Kerala. 


4.3.2 Teachings of Narayana Guru 


_ The teachings of Narayana Guru were an outcome of 
his philosophy. In his thinking, he was an ‘Advaitin’.!™ 
So for him, the world and the eternal reality, they are not 
two, but one. The Brahman is the ultimate reality and 
‘Jiya’ is identical with Brahman. This identity is lost because 


166 Narayana Guru, in Ibid, p. 73. 

167 Ibid., p. 163. 

Ves C. R. Kesavan Vaidyar, Sree Narayana Chinthakal, p. 123. 
169 Narayana Guru, quoted in P. K. Balakrishnan, Narayana Guru, 
-U P. 73; C. R. Kesavan Vaidyar, Sree Narayana Chint 
170 M. Viswambharan, Narayana Guru, p. 69, 

171 Supra., pp. 48 f, 
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of ignorance. For an 'Advaitin' one's own life is an ex- 
pression of the eternal universal principle. This awareness 
was constantly seen in Narayana Guru, He wrote: 


Primordial knowledge 

Its own true nature seeking 

Thus manifests itself 

As earth and sky.'? 

Sankara's non-duality between the ultimate reality and 
the reality in man influenced Narayana Guru very much. 
His philosophical position was made explicit in his work 
*Atmopadesa Satakam' or One Hundred Verses of Self- 
instruction. He writes, 

Neither is there death nor birth nor life duration 

here, 

Nor men or gods nor others of that order; all 

name and form! 

Like a mirage based on desert sands, is this thing 

that stands 

Nor is it a thing at all with any content, note.*’® 


In these lines he expresses his vision, discarding all 
scaffoldings to help to rise the edifice of non-dual thought 
in the self-realizing process of contemplation.’ He sums 
up the position of ‘Advaita’ in terms of self-knowledge. 
He writes, 

Knowledge and ‘I’ are both one, for one divest of 

all veiling curtains; 

Another might have reason to argue still; 

If the ‘I’ could be taken as other than knowledge 

None there is to know knowledge here at all.!75 


172 Narayana Guru, Translated by Nataraja Guru, The Word of 
the Guru, p. 50. 

178 Narayana Guru, Atmopadesa Satakam, Verse 78, Translated by 
Nataraja Guru, One hundred Verses of self-instruction, Varkala, 
1969, p. 234. 

174 Interpretation of Nataraja Guru, Ibid. 

175 Narayana Guru, Atmopadesa Satakam, Verse 99, Commented 
by Nataraja Guru, Ibid, pp. 275-76. 
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e concluding verse of the same Work also sh 
Th i shows his 


Neither this, nor that nor the content of existence 
am I 


But existence, subsistence, joy-immortal: thus attain 


ing clarity 
Emboldened, discarding attachment to being ps 

non-bein 
One should gently, gently, merge in SAT-AUM.* 


Here 'SAT* applies to the on 


im tological basis for absolute 


In one of his Sanskrit w 
o orks also 
sophy explicit. He wrote, “God is one 
whole universe which is not other 


his own power, power of the Nirvikar, 
f the Nirvik 
i 


"Knowledge is t 


By Know- 


“Bliss’, 186 
From this philoso; 

; J phical 

his teachings, out of which 


One Caste, One Religion, 
One womb, one form, 


foundation, he proceeded to 
the most revolutionary was, 


n, One God for man 
difference herein none.!*: 
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‘One Caste, One Religion, One God’ was his dictum. 


4.3.2.1] One Caste 


Narayana Guru realized that the distinctions of caste 
and untouchability were serious stumbling blocks for the 
progress of man. He was convinced of the meaninglessness 
of caste while ording to his philosophical understanding 
all are equal before the supreme being. 


He had a vision of casteless society where all are equals, 
The idea of ‘equality’ had been popularized in India through 
western education, and through the spread of western 
thought, even though most of the people from the west 
maintained their racial superiority in their relationship with 
the people of India. “The idea of equality”, writes Nataraja 
Guru, the well-known disciple of Narayana Guru, “is perhaps 
the greatest single contribution brought by Western culture 
to the East, where the stress on the individual and the 
subjective had yielded its full fruition of benefit and had 
turned toxic to life".!*? Narayana Guru accepted this idea 
of equality and presented it to the people in a religious 
and philosophical setting which was truely Indian in every 
respect. 

Narayana Guru attacked the 'Sanatana' Hinduism for 
the segregation it created among the people, thus causing 
many evils in society. He said, "Even at the time of Sri 
Rama", the most ideal king and incarnation of god, 
"Sanyasam (priesthood) was forbidden for the people of 
the Sudras and for similar castes”,183 

He believed that all the distinctions between man and 
man are made by man and not divinely ordained. So he 
took an uncompromising stand against caste. It is significant 
to note his stand against caste as the reaction of a religious 
leader and philosopher who had come up from onc of the 


182 Nataraja Guru, The Word of the Guru, p. 275. 


18% Narayana Guru, quoted in P. K. Balakrishnan (ed.) Narayana 
Guru, p. 163 (translation author's). 
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lower castes while many of the neo-Hindu leaders from the 
higher castes attempted to defend the caste system.!*4 


He wrote in the first temple, which he consecrated at 
Arüvippuram, about his vision of the temple. 


Devoid of dividing walls of caste or race 
Or hatred of rival faith, 

We all live here in Brotherhood 

Such, know this place to be! 

This Model Foundation!*** 


He associated with people of the lower castes and in- 
"erdined with them. He also took a few low caste boys 
to his Ashram at Varkala,!** He instructed the students 
of his institutions, not to ask anyone of his caste and that 
one should not tell anyone of one's own caste.!** 


Names, as noted earlier, were associated with caste. 
So he suggested new names—Sanskrit names or Malayalam 
names—for Izhava children, so that in due course the caste 
»préjudices could be avoided. Nataraja Guru writes, "the 


1384 Many of the leaders of the neo-Hindu movements in India 
wanted to defend caste, though not untouchability. Swami 
Vivekananda, one of the famous neo-Hindu leaders, explained 
caste as a px ive factor in the Indian society. For him 
“Caste is good. That is the only natural way of solving life. 
Men must form themselves into groups, and you cannot gi 
rid of that. Wherever you go there will be ca: But that 
t does not mean that there should be these privileges. They 
a should be knocked on the head." (Swami Vivekananda, The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati Memorial 
‘Edition, Almora, 1932, Vol. ill, p. 245). Mahatma Gandhi 
"who showed much concern towards the ‘untouchables’ also 
_ tried to defend caste, while opposing ‘untouchability’ (Mahadeva 
rasad, Social Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, Gorakpur, 
/ 11958, pp. 252 ff.). Narayana Guru was totally against caste 
“and he envisaged a society without the distinctions of caste. 
185 Narayana Guru, The Word of the Guru, p. 24. 

186 V. Bhargavan Vaidyan, "Ente Guru Deva Smaranakal'", Sree 
- f Narayana Guruvarsham Smaraka Grandham, Quilon, n. d., p. 9. 
187 Ibid., p. 10. 
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name when coupled with form finalized a notion and there- 
fore to destroy a false notion the abolishing of- the name 
went a long way" and “thus caste prejudices could be 
avoided".!*^ He suggested the same idea to the Pulayas 
also. He himself gave a new name to a Pulaya boy during 
one of his tours,'*? thus following the example of the 
Christian missionaries who started giving new names to the 
conyerts.'°° New names served a social function in Kerala. 


In one of his famous messages he wrote: “...though 
the religion, dress, language etc. are different, as all belong 
to the same caste (mankind) there is no harm in inter- 
marrying and interdining".!'?' For he believed that basically 
there is no difference between man and man. This reali- 
zation of Narayana Guru brought him the vision of a 
universal brotherhood of all. Narayana Guru expressed the 
solidarity and equality of mankind in the following words: 


Animals of the same caste alone procreate 
Viewed thus all humanity belong to one caste.!92 


He further wrote that both the Brahmins and the 
Parayas are born of the same caste of mankind.!?* He 
pointed out that there was nothing particularly holy in the 
Brahminhood. Even in the Hindu tradition, men born of 
lower castes had reached unquestionable religious excellence. 
One of the great Hindu sages, Parasara was the son of a 
Paraya. Quoting this Narayana Guru writes, 


In bygone days, of a Pariah woman 
The great sage Parasara was born. 


188 Nata Guru, The Word of the Guru, p. 167. 

189 Circuit Report of Narayana Guru Swamikal, Vivekodayam, Vol. 
XI, No. 7, (Tulam), 1915, p. 198. 

190 Supra., pp. 198 ff. 

191 Narayana Guru, quoted in C. R, Kesavan Vaidyar, Sree Narayana 
Chinthakal, Kottayam, 1972, p. 113. 

192 Narayana Guru, Jati Nirnayam, Verse 3, Narayana Gurudeva 
Kritikal, p. 133 (translation given in V. T. Samuel, One Caste, 
One Religion, One God, p. 98). 

193 Ibid., verse 4, p. 99. 
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And even a revealer of Veda was born of a 
Virgin of the fisher-folk.'?* 


Narayana Guru showed that caste distinctions had no 
relation to the abilities of man; any one can rise to any 
position of excellence by his own abilities. He asserted 
that the foundations of caste are unstable even in the 
Hindu Vedas. Distinctions of caste should be discarded, as 
they prevent the taking up of vocations or professions 
according to ones own aptitude and abilities. 


One of the practical excellences in his teachings was 
that he advised the Izhavas to be friendly with the people 
of the castes lower to them, especially with the Pulayas.!?5 
He taught that the relation of the Izhavas to the people 
of the castes lower to them should be an example to 
the people of higher castes.!?* He expressed much friend- 
liness to the Pulayas and he instructed the Izhavas to 
open their schools and temples to the Pulayas also. 

However this instruction of Narayana Guru's, to his 
Sorrow was not put into practice by the 'Izhavas of that 
time.!?7 


From the concept of one caste, he went on to the 
idea of one Religion. 


4.3.22 One Religion 


Narayana Guru maintained an extremely liberal attitude 
towards religion while firmly standing within the Hindu 
tradition, He never identified himself with any particular 
form of Hinduism, though it has been pointed out that 
“Narayana Guru had an inclination towards Shaivism, since 
his parents were Shaivites".!?* This could also be the 
reason why the temples which he consecrated during the 


124 Ibid., verse 5 (translation author's). 


195 "Circuit Report of Stee Narayana Guru", Vivekodayam, Vol. 
XI, No. 7, (Tulam) 1915, p. 218. 
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197 Viswambharan, Narayana Guru, pp. 63 ff. 
195 V. Thomas Samuel, One Caste, One Religion, One God, p. 111. 
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early part of his lifc were ‘Shaiva’. Later, he was never 
committed to any particular Hindu tradition or form.199 

Nor—and this is significant—did he ever condemn or 
abuse any of the other religions. He, and the lzhavas, 
lived as we know in the midst of other religions and reli- 
gious movements. The Christian missionary work, for ex- 
ample, had been active and a few thousands had already 
been converted to Christianity from the Izhavas.299 


On the one hand Narayana Guru taught that Hinduism 
contains everything necessary for salvation or for the at- 
tainment of *Mukti':?! On the other hand he did not 
deny the efficacy of other religions. He held that in other 
religions there are also means of salvation: but he laid em- 
phasis on the need of the people for 


"secular emanci- 
pation"??? or socio-economic development 


At this time it was obvious that the Izhavas, had no 
Status or position in society. Conversion to Christianity 
was found to be one of the ways to become involved 
in the struggle for social improvement. The leaders of 
the Izhava caste were conscious of this fact. This awareness 
was well reflected in their address to Annie Besant, the 
leader of the Theosophical Society?°*, on her visit in 1904. 
The address says, 


We are very pleased to hear that although born 
a Christian you are prepared to die a Hindu., 


199 Supra., pp. 238-39. 

200 Supra., p. 142. 

291 P. K. Balakrishnan, Narayana Guru, p. 165. (‘Mukti’ is an Indian 
religious expression to mean freedom from the cycle of life 
and death, in other words eternal bliss.) 

202 Ibid. 

303 The Theosophical Society was founded by Madame Blavatsky 
(born in Russia to a German family) and Colonel Olcott in 
New York in 1875. Theosophy is a system of religion, science 
and practical life taught by Madame Blavatsky. The work of 
this society was carried further in India by Annie Besant, an 
English lady by birth but converted to Hioduism (see for 
details, J. N, Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements, pp.208 ff). 
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When you visited Calicut you were admitted as a 
guest to one of the palaces belonging to a member 

of the Zamorin's family. This was rendered possi- 

ble by the fact of your having become à convert 

to Hinduism. But as we are Hindus by very birth 

we are prevented from approaching the palace... 

Even the sight of us within close proximity is a 

source of pollution---If under such circumstances 

we are to gain admission to places accessible to 
you, we find a way to it through you. And it 

js this:—It is impossible for us to be born Christians. 

We shall therefore become Christian converts first 

and then turn Hindus as you have done. This 

will relieve us of our disability as you have cured 
yourself of your disability.?°* 

Though this method had never been applied, it indi- 
cates the eagerness of the Izhava leaders for social improve- 
ment. However, the vision of Narayana Guru transcended 
the barriers of religion. He declared in 1916, when his 
60th Birthday was celebrated that “I do not belong to any 
particular caste or religion".??* He taught that there is 
mo need for conversion from one religion to the other. A 
person can remain in his own religion as long as he believes 
in it and this will be sufficient for the attainment of eternal 
goals. What is needed is not conversion of the individuals, 
but a reformation of the particular religion itself: because 
for him all religions aim at the same goals.?9* 


He also believed that ‘Hinduism’ does not mean any 


particular form of religion. Taking seriously the history 


nor ees 

204 Quoted in J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements, P- EID 

305 Narayana Guru, quoted in M. K. Sanu, Sri Narayana Guru 
Souvenir, p. 35. 

306 P. K. Balakrishnan, Narayana Guru, p. 170; This principle bas 
entered into recent theological discussions on dialogue. (cf. 
Amirtbam, "The Challenge of New Religions to Christian 
Theological Thought", International Review of Mission, Vol. 
LXVII, No. 268, October 1978, p. 406). 
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of religions in India and the religious synthesis of various 
religious traditions which created a harmony of religion as 
well as stability to the social structure in spite of its 
weaknesses, Narayana Guru affirmed that ‘Hinduism’ is 
the common name for the religion of the people of India. 
In this sense even Christians in India can be termed 
‘Hindus’ .?°7 

He condemned the competition between religions. He wrote: 


To vanquish (a religion) by fighting is not possible; 
No religion can be abolished by mutual attack; 
The opponent of another faith not remembering 
this and persisting in his fight, 
His own doom shall he in vain fight for, beware!?0* 


He was concerned about man, rather than religion; 
His conviction was that religion is for man and not man 
for religion. One of his famous statements runs as fol- 
lows: "Whatever be the religion it is enough if the man 
is improved".?? He was a prophet of religious harmony 
in Kerala. For him, 


The essence of various religions is the same. 
As blind men dispute about the elephant's form, 
The ignorant with varying arguments stray, 
Behold, and stray not, be at peace.?!^ 


This insight on religions encouraged him to convene 
a meeting where representatives from various religions 
should be speakers and participants. This meeting, known 
as ‘All Religions Meeting’ was held at his *Advaita Ashram" 
at Alwaye in March 1924. A large audience comprising 


207 Narayana Guru, quoted in P. K. Balakrishnan, (ed.), Narayana 
Guru, p. 172. 

208 Narayana Guru, Atmopadesa Satakam, Verse 46 (translated by 
Nataraja Guru, One Hundred Vesres, p. 157). 

209 Narayana Guru, quoted in C. R. Kesavan Vaidyar, Sree Narayana 
Chinthakal, p. 73 (translation author's). 

310 Narayana Guru, Atmopadesa Satakam, verse 44, 
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pepole professing various religions assembled there. At the 
entrance of the meeting hall he wanted to display the 
following words: "Neither for debate nor to win, but to 
know and to let know".?'! His intention in convening 
this meeting was to show that “the basic principle of all 
religions was the same and that the ultimate aim was to 
attain Reality ".?? Attempts for the continuance of the 
harmony between various religions in India was essential, 
according to his belief. He said India was to be “redee. 
med'' from the competition between castes and religions.?!? 


The message of Narayana Guru was extremely significant 
at a time when every caste in Kerala, including the Izhavas, 
had been trying to improve their own positions and When 
society had been facing the threat of various aggressive 
religious movements. His next great idea was ‘One God’. 


4.3.2.3 "One God'"!* 


„Narayana Guru taught that there is only one God. 
This. could be a response to the attack of the Christian 
missionaries on the polytheism of Hinduism. He found 
the basis for this understanding in the 'Brahman' concept 
of *Advaita';?'5 For him God, the ultimate reality, is only 


in a Mitra, Sree Narayana Guru and Social Revolution, p. 185. 
213 A conversation between Narayana Guru and C. V. Kunjuraman, 
8 r K. Balakrishnan (ed.), Narayana Guru, p. 170. 
x ‘One God" is the literal meaning of the term which he used 
awe SEM common term used in English translations. 

Vidya A a fa mne of his writings entitled ‘Brahma 
O Master, this ‘I’ here, what is it? Whence this world pheno- 
menal? O teach me this Great one. 
‘He answers himself as follows: 
Thou verily art Brahman, not senses, not mind 
Neither intellect, consciousness, nor body; 
iid life and ego have mo reality, being but conditioned 
By nescience, superimposed on the prime self. 
Everything phenomenal here, as object of perception is gross 
Outside of thine own Self, this world manifested nought 


"m 
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one, and different religions are different. approaches to 
know that one reality. This one God had been described 
by him, as an Advaitin, as follows: 
Thou art Creation, Creator, and the created 
Thou art God (Daivam), the efficient cause of 
creation 
Thou art Maya, Magician and producer of Maya. 
Thou art the remover of Maya and the giver of 
freedom 
Thou art the truth, knowledge and happiness 
Thou art the present, past and future 
Thou art not different than all these.?!* 


He also expressed his understanding of the Brahman, 
who is also God the creator, as follows: 


Before creation, this universe was formless Brahman 
Like the universe seen through the imagination in 

a dream 
So Parameswaran (Brahman) through imagination 
Did create all this universe.?*” 


In the thought of Narayana Guru which has been ex- 
pressed in these lines as well as in many other places one 
can feel the influence of Christianity. This influence can 
also be seen in his work. Stephen Fuchs suggests that 
“this Christian influence is not surprising, as the Swami 
had lived for some time among Chritians".?!* 

The message and work of Narayana Guru provided a 
strong spiritual foundation for the struggles of the Izhavas 
for a socio-religious emancipation still remaining within the 


And Selfhood alone does shine thus 
Mirage-like in variegated display. 
(Narayana Guru, Brahma Vidya Panchakam, Nataraja Guru, 
The Word of the Guru, pp. 373-74). 

216 Narayana Guru, Daiva Dasekam, Narayana Guru Deva Kritikal» 
pp. 156-57. 

217 Narayana Guru, ‘Darsana Mala’, p. 1 (translation, V. Thomas 
Samuel, One Caste, One Religion, One God, p. 146). 

318 Stephen Fuchs, Rebellious Prophets, p. 271, 
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fold of Hinduism. The Izhav. 
insight for their Struggle, 
themselves along with the r 


as gained a new Strength and 
They also found 

eligious renewal,2!9 
; The solidarity of the Tzhavas 
improvement was expressed in the 
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person is employed by the government in posts drawing 
a salary of Rs. 5 or more, He also pointed out that the 
Travancore government was not interested in the education 
of the Izhavas.??! 


The *Malayali Memorial’??? which was intended mainly 
for the protection of the interests of the Nairs, was also 
signed by the Izhavas and their grievances were also re- 
presented at least in a paragraph.??? The government flatly 
denied any major ground for complaint for the Izhavas 
and stated that they were to be satisfied with their traditi- 
onal profession of toddy tapping.??* Though this attitude 
of the government disappointed the Izhavas, the method 
of representing their needs to the government through peti- 
tions seemed to be a hopeful one. 

In 1895, Palpu submitted a long petition to the Dewan 
S. Shungarasoobyer pointing to the various disabilities 
suffered by the Izhavas. He said that opportunities of 
government employment induce people to strive for edu- 
cation. But the Travancore government refused employ- 
ment to the educated Izhavas just because of their caste. 
But if an Izhava converts to some other religion, he will 
become eligible for government employment in Travancore, 
He argued very strongly that the government should take 
necessary steps to give employment to the Izhavas as in 
British Malabar. He also expressed his concern on the edu- 
cation of the Izhavas,225 

In February 1896, not having received any reply from 
the Dewan in spite of his many reminders, Palpu came 
to Trivandrum from Bangalore and discussed the problems 


921 V. Panikkasseri, Doctor Palpoo, p. 156. 

322 Supra., pp. 227 ff. 

2?8 Supra., p. 228. 

224 Endorsement by the Dewan, ‘Malayalee Memorial’, Public 
Department, Cover File No. 1744, TGER; see also P. K. 
Balakrishnan, Narayana Guru, p. 49. 

#25 'Elava Memorial 1895', Public Department, Cover File No, 
3234, TGER, 
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of the Izhavas with the Dewan, who finally agreed to give 
public appointments to the Izhavas in a few departments 
and to open separate schools for the Izhavas.??* 


But the promises of the Dewan were not fulfilled. 
This made Palpu and the other Izhava leaders think f 
presenting their grievances to the Maharaja on the piti 
of ‘Malayali Memorial’, In 1896 the Izhavas subdi tiep 
oe to the Maharaja of Travancore signed by 
oar This memorandum is known as the 


à The memorialists demanded that the government should 
give permission for the Izhava children to attend govei 
ment schools and should take active measures ib opi 
gate education among the Izhavas. They repeaied. RT 
of the grievances which Palpu had already been brou M 
to the notice of the Dewan. They pointed out thar d 
few educated Izhavas were holding respectable employ- 
ment under the British administration and in other dnd 
a in was not even a single Izhava in the service of 
ie Suae government in higher ranks; but those 
x 2 ad converted to other religions, even when they 

elonged to still lower castes, were in the service of the 
Con mee aa By this they were indirectly 

ntin at the reason for their disabili e 
prejudice of the Travancore government EREA bor: 


and their lack i i i i 
Ea ga of interest in their continuance within the 


The Travancore 
h v Bovernment took an extremely con- 
Servative attitude towards the demands of the Iiis 


ncorean (Palpu), “Tiyas in Travancore", The 


1, Oct P i 
ird E 15, 1896, p. 5; see also V. Panikkasseri, 


227 ‘Elava Memorial—| d i 
Prete ri 1895', Public Department, Cover File No. 


228 This particulari: 
Ai UM to Palpu and his elder brother Rao 


#29 P. K. Balakrishnan (ed.), Narayana Guru, p. 59, 
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In their reply they re-asserted that Hindu society is di- 
ctated by the rules of caste, which implied that it would 
not be possible to do anything which would infringe the 
privileges of the higher castes,?? In the endorsement of 
the Dewan it was further stated that, 


it has been the policy of His Highness’ Govern- 
ment to extend the benefit of education to all 
classes and this is being steadily pursued and 
promoted. ...But in many parts of the mufassal,?** 
owing to the existence of strong popular obje- 
ctions, it has been found no easy matter to pro- 
vide common schools.... The only safe alternative 
then open to Government, is to provide special 
class schools wherever the interest of the parti- 
cular community concerned demand the arrange- 
ments. .. Several such schools have been opened 
for the memorialists’ class and Government are 
prepared to establish more as necessities arise....23? 


But the reply of the Government does not seem to 
depict the truth. C. Kesavan, one of the Izhava leaders, 
pointed out that on various pretexts the government 
officials kept the Izhavas away from the opportunity of 
education. This was also the case with the promises 


with regard to employment. 


280 Endorsement by His Highness, Government on Memorial sub- 
mitted to His Highness the Maharaja by the Eluvas of Travan- 
core, No. 4591-G-307I, dated October 1896, MPP, February 25, 
1898, pp. 35-36. 

231 Mufassal meant mofussil. 

82 Endorsement by His Highnes’ Government on memorial sub- 
mitted by the Eluvas of Travancore, MPP, February 25, 1898, 
pp. 35-36. 

253 C. Kesavan, in P. K. Balakrishnan, Narayana Guru, p. 38. There 
were only five schools in the state for the Izhavas. An 
Izhava-run school attended by four Nayar püpils had been 
told by the Nair school inspector to drop the Nair pupils 
from the rolls (A Travancorean, “Tiyas in Travancore", The 
Madras Mail, December 4, 1896, p. 5), 
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stated that "Maharajah's College and High School at 
Trivandrum, all Sirkar High Schools situated elsewhere in 
the state..are open to Eluva children, while separate 
Schools are provided for them in places" where caste 
prejudice is great.??? In the report of the Resident the 
wording was exactly similar to that of the reply of the 
Dewan to the Izhava Memorial. So it might be that the 
Resident was only forwarding a report of the Dewan of 
Travancore. 

According to the statements of the Izhava leaders 
as well as that of other witnesses, the report of the 
Resident was contrary to the facts. The Resident also 
said that "Eluvas do not by any means suffer from total 
exclusion" from the public service.?49 

During the same period some of the Izhava leaders 
from Cochin appealed to the Madras Government point- 
ing out many of their disabilities and requesting help 
for the progress of their community in Kerala through 
the direct intervention of the British administration.?*! 

In answer to this representation, too, the Dewan of 
Cochin defended the stand of the Cochin Government 
and concluded his report by saying that Izhavas had "no 
legal disability, but their educational standard is poor".?4? 

Though the ‘Izhava Memorial’, as well as the other 
attempts did not meet with any immediate favourable 
response from the government, they were sympathetically 
listened to in many administrative circles and the Izhavas 
themselves acquired much communal solidarity and strength. 

In 1907 the Izhava representatives became members of 
the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly which the government 


239 Ibid. 

240 Ibid. 

241 Memorial from two Eluva inhabitants of Native Cochin to 
His Excellency the Governor of Fort St. George, dated October 
12, 1897, MPP, February 25, 1898, p. 37. 

249 Memorandum by the Dewan of Cochin to His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras, in Ibid, 
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inaugurated in 1904,4* as nominees of the government 
This gave them direct access to the government for the 
purpose of presenting their grievances.?^* Later SNDP 
began to intervene actively in the political life of Kerala 


. Though the movement initiated by Narayana Guru and 
his associates among the Izhavas fortified communalism, 
the idea of religious co-existence and the vision of 
Narayana Guru of a casteless society protected the Izhava 
movement from any major opposition from other groups 
within the society of Kerala. Even some of the Nai 
leaders and some of the Syrian Christians helped dd 
movement in various ways and attended some of th 
meetings of Narayana Guru as speakers.?*5 Y 


The movement of Narayana Guru had two direct 
results, relevant to our discussion. First, the movement 
met vith Beneral success in their struggles for the socio- 
economic emancipation of the Izhavas. Secondly it helped 


a4 
3 deed attempts towards self-government were started 
med An Pine the then Maharaja Sri Mulam 
hi Tui T y mame ‘The Travancore Legisl- 
M RE This had eight members nominated o 
ha e vi ws Cabo ae, President. This was 
lin h " Councils Act as it stood in 1888. 
aoe pee cannes in 1904 a new Assembly sirdi 
peame s De. " Mulam Popular Assembly of Travancore’. 
sci. i5 i of the representatives of the landlords 
[ETE UN e country. This was not a legislative body. 
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nian onek E V eod on the other hand to make the policy 
S abu uo ADEL PELA known to the people. In 
z ibas or details see, Re 
M Min of Travancore, 1904-05, MEME 
drum, 1964). 


344 Cf, 
pai - Government Order No. E. 3199, dated October 16, quoted 


in Vivekodayam, Vol. XI, N 
REBEL URN NO. (Tulam), 1915, p. 233; see also 


345 “Sri ^ 
4 i Narayana Gurv's Circuit Report", in Ibid., p. 216. 


ravan P. 1; see also Rama- 
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the Izhavas to remain within the fold of Hinduism at 
a time when there was a strong tendency to convert to 
Christianity. The Izhava movement was successful in 
providing the opportunities of struggling for socio-eco- 
nomic progress without having a change of religion.?** 


Following the Nairs and the Izhavas, the lowest castes 
in the social strata of Kerala also began to organize 
themselves. One of the significant movements was that 
of the Pulayas under the leadership of Ayyan Kali. 


4.4.0 Ayyan Kali and the Pulaya Movement 


At a time when various groups of people had been 
demanding, through Memorials, newspaper articles and 
letters, resolutions of public meetings ctc., better employ- 
ment and educational opportunities and a due share in 
the administration of the state for their particular groups, 
tlie people of the lowest castes and their urgent needs 
did not gain sufficient attention. The general feeling, 
which even the government shared, was that the people of 
the lowest castes such as the Pulayas and the Parayas were 
too low in social status and in educational standards to 
hold any respectable posts in the government.?*? 

The abolition of slavery in 1855 and the Land legis- 
lation Act of 1867348 and a few subsequent enactments 
granted legal sanction for the social and economic progress 
of these people. But in reality they were still oppressed 
by the higher castes. Caley, a CMS missionary in his letter 
to V. P. Madhava Rao, Dewan of Travancore, described 
the condition of the Pulayas in 1904 as follows: Some 
cutcheries are still closed to them. Being near a Temple 
the people in question are not allowed to approach. They 


946 The question of conversion arose again during the 1930s; see 
Section, 5.4.1. 

247 Cf. Endorsement of the Dewan, ‘The Malayalee Memorial’, 
Public Department, Cover File No. 1744, TGER. 

346 Supra., p. 100. 


have to stand a long way off and submit to many indi- 
gnities and often to great injustice. They are driven off 
the roads;..In parts where there are no public roads, but 
only village roads, the poor creatures have to dodge about 
like jackals, and often go miles out of their way before 
they can reach their destination ".?*9 


Very strong caste prejudices hindered their possible 
progress. One of the possibilities open for their progress 
was the acceptance of Christianity and many thousands of 
these people had converted to Christianity. But Christianity, 
too, failed to provide a society without caste prejudices.259 
In spite of the educational ventures of the Christian mis- 
sionaries the percentage of literacy varied considerably even 
between different groups of Christians. According to the 
Census Report of 1931, 13% of the Pulaya Christians were 
literate while one group of the Syrian Christians had almost 


249 Caley to V. P. Madhava Rao, Dewan of Travancore, Letter, MS, 
(copy), dated Tiruwella, May 11, 1904, CMSA. H 
350 Supra., pp. 123 ff. In Kerala a movement sprang up during 
the early years of the 20th century against caste distinctions 
in the Mar Thoma Syrian Church. This movement was initiated 
by Poikayil Yohannan, a man belonging to the Paraya caste. 
He was born in 1879 at Eraviperoor, in North Travancore. 
He was named Kumaran but after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity he was renamed Yohannan. He became an Evangelist 
in the Mar Thoma Church. Experiencing the intensity of caste 
distinctions within the church he began to preach that the 
slave castes of Kerala were the original inhabitants of this 
land, the ‘Adi Dravidas' or the early Dravidians. They were 
subdued by the Aryan immigrants. He explained his vocation 
as to uplift the lowest castes who had been degraded for 
centuries. For him Jesus Christ would not come again and 
Christianity would not give salvation. Many people from the 
lower castes especially the Parayas, joined his movement. During 
the first World War he was arrested for preaching against 
the Br sh. During the trial he was asked the name of his 
organization. He replied after a pause ‘*Prathyksha Raksha 

s Daiva Sabha’’ and this became the name of his organization. 
$ He established his beadquarters at Eraviperoor and branches 
in many other places. Later he declared himself an incarnat- 
ion of God to uplift the slave castes and he was then known 
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60% literates.??! For a long time, as has been explained, 
the CMS missionaries kept the Pulaya Christians away from 
their higher educational institutions, which they maintained 
for the Syrian Christian adherents.?5? 

Under these social and economic conditions the Pulayas 
acquired a leader from among their own caste who organized 
them and made it possible for them to fight for their pro- 
gress without accepting Christianity. And this leader was 
Ayyan Kali. 


4.4.1 Life and Work of Ayyan Kali 


Ayyan Kali was born to a Pulaya family at Venganoor 
near Trivandrum on 28th August 1863 (14.1.1039 M. E)? 5? 
as the eldest son of Ayyan and Mala, who named their 
son, Kali. Later he was known as Ayyan Kali, adding his 
father's name to his own. Being a member of a Pulaya 
Hindu family, he had no possibility of going to a school 
and he received no education, In March 1888 he married 
Chellamma and they had seven children.?5* 


as ‘Kumara Guru Deva: He died in 1939, This movement 
has usually been criticized as one starting from Christianity 
and ending up in Hinduism. But 'Prathyaksha Raksha Daiva 
Sabha’ strongly denies that it is part of Hinduism, and the 
members assert that it is a new religion, But it has not yet 
been recognized as such. Today it has followers from many 
lower castes. (For details see, Prathyksha Raksha Daiva Sabha 
Publication, Poikayil Sri Kumara Guru Devan and Prathyaksha. 
Raksha Daiva Sabha, Trivandrum, n.d.; P. R. M. Kumar (ed.), 
Sri Kumara Guruvinte Jnanopadesam, Part I, Eraviperur, 1958. 
451 Census of India 1931, Vol. XXIII, Travancore, Part I, Report, 
p. 


252 Supra., pp. 124 f. 

258 There are doubts about the year of his birth. His biographers 
generally consider 1863 as the year of his birth (Cf. Chentharasseri, 
Ayyan Kali, Trivandrum, 1979, p. 42). Some others think that 
he was born in 1866 (K. Asokan, "'Ayyan Kali", Malayala 
Manorama Sunday Supplement, November 9, 1980). M. E. Means 
*Malayalam Era'. Kerala has its own Calendar called the 
Malayalam Era, which began in 825 A. D. 

254 Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, p. 46. 
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His life was a life of dedication for the elevation of 
his people, for which he had to organize the Pulayas and 
to lead many revolts against the traditional masters of the 
Pulayas. The honour of awakening the Pulaya Hindus and 
organizing them to struggle for their progress belongs to 
Ayyan Kali. On 18th June 1941, he died.?55 


4.4.1.1 Early Attempts of Ayyan Kali 


Ayyan Kali became extremely conscious of the low 
social and economic condition of the Pulayas and the 
bondage enforced upon his community by the higher 
castes. He wanted to fight for the emancipation of his 
people. As a sign of asserting his ‘rights’ he bought a 
“bullock cart’ and oxen, which was a new ‘luxury’ for the 
Pulayas. His higher caste neighbours were annoyed at his 
buying bullock cart?56 But this was for him the beginning 
of his attempts to assert the freedom which was given 
through legislation to him and to his people.?5” 


3 Around the same period Sadananda Swami,?** came to 
Trivandrum from Cochin. Sadananda Swami attempted to 
organize the Nairs in Trivandrum. But his attempt was a 
total failure due to the lack of co-operation of the Nairs 
and they even subjected him to vehement criticism.25* 
Sadananda Swami was very much concerned about the 
conversion of the low castes to Christianity and he was a 
Strong opponent to the work of the Christian missionaries. 
He was of opinion that the need was to save Hinduism, 
and to achieve this Hinduism itself should change so as to 
accommodate the lower caste people. He came in contact 
hu Ayyan Kali, and formed a branch of his organization, 
‘Brahma Nishta Matam Chitsabha’ for Ayyan Kali and his 
5 Ibid., p. 207. 


K. Sivarajan, Ayyan Kali, Trivandrum 

vi i. i, » 1979, pp. 29-30. 
7 Cf. Viswa Vijnana Kosam, Koti: 
Ap qoia Yi + Kottayam, 1970, p. 531. 
359 K. Bhaskara Pillai, Chattampi Swamikal, p. 76. 
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people." Through this organization Sadananda Swami 
and Ayyan Kali tried to attract the attention of the Maha- 
raja to the plight of the Pulayas. But they could not 
secure any significant advantages. 


The first attempt of Ayyan Kali, organizing a few of 
his people, was to assert the right of using public roads 
for himself and his people. Though this right had been 
granted by legislation many years before?5! in many places, 
around 1904, the Pulayas and other castes of this kind, 
especially the Hindu members, did not enjoy this right. Till 
then, moreover, those who remained Hindus lacked a leader 
who could organize them to claim this right. When Ayyan 
Kali with his well-prepared young men attempted to claim 
this right on their way to a weekly market, they had to 
face violent opposition from the people of higher castes. 
Ayyan Kali and his men forced their way, causing injuries 
to both groups.?®? This induced the Pulayas in many other 
places also to claim and enjoy this right. This and similar 
incidents gradually made Ayyan Kali an accepted leader of 
the Pulayas in Kerala. 


He fully realized the importance of education for the 
social advancement of his people. So one of his early 
attempts was to open a school for the Pulayas at Venganoor 
in 1904. The government legislation of 1904 gave him the 
opportunity to receive the entire expenses for a school for 
the Pulayas form the government.?5? However, this school 
did not enjoy a long life.?5* 


260 Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, p. 60; see also K. Bhaskara Pillai, 
Chattampi Swamikal, p. 76. 

261 Supra., p. 164. 

262 Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, p. 51. Chentharasseri writes without 
any documentary evidence that this conflict, which was before 
1904, took the form of a bloody riot and spead to different 
villages in Kerala. But the present author could not find any 
supportive evidence from contemporary sources. 

268 Infra., p. 272. 

364 Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, p. 52. 
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As the influence of Ayyan Kali began to grow among 
the Pulayas, he organized them to fight for their rights, 
His influence was more among the Hindu section of the 
Pulayas; but in many places the Christian counter-parts 
also joined him in his moyement. 


4.4.1.2 Ayyan Kali forms an Organization 


In the moyement initiated under the spiritual leadership 
Of Narayana Guru for the Izhavas, Ayyan Kali found a 
model for the social organization of his people.?55 Ayyan 
Kali was aware that his people must have organization and 
education in order to achieve progress. 


t Conversion to Christianity was one of the ways by which 
it was possible to gain education and to struggle for social 
improvement, and many of his relatives and friends had 
already been converted.?59 At the same time Christianity 
did not absolutely guarantee the social rise, especially in 
the face of prejudices from older Christians themselves. 
Ayyan Kali had by this time come under the influence of 
Sadananda Swami. Though the organization of Sadananda 
Swami did not enjoy a long life, it convinced Ayyan Kali 
of the possibility to fight for the progress of his people 
without leaving his faith. Moreover conversion meant the 
acceptance of the social leadership and domination of the 
ree under whom no local leadership would be able 
to evelop, as things existed during those days. For these 
eset d strongly opposed to conversion; instead 
e e P form an organization for themselves. 
papi e ord an organization by name 'Sadhu 
ina Sangham' with the main objective of the socio- 

economic emancipation of the Pulayas.2*7 
Matin of the Pulayas was looked down on 
EU Nah y many people of the higher castes, espe- 
1 Ts. At times the higher castes used violence 
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against the assertion of social rights by the ‘Sadhu Pari- 
palana Sangham; Whenever this occurred Ayyan Kali and 
his followers began to resist violence with violence.?5* 
This in fact was a significant change in the history of the 
emancipation of the lower castes in Kerala. 


4.4.1.3 Resistance of the Pulayas under the leadership of 
Ayyan Kali 

Ayyan Kali asked the Pulayas of his area to refuse to 
work for the Nair landlords until they permitted the 
Pulaya children to enter those schools for which the go- 
vernment had already granted permission. In spite of 
poverty and hunger, many Pulayas of his area refused to 
work for the landlords. This ‘strike’ went on for a year 
and finally the Nairs agreed to give permission for the 
Pulaya children to attend schools for which the govern- 
ment had granted permission.26? However it seems that 
this agitation and the permission gained to enter schools 
was limited to his own area. 

In 1910 controversy arose as the government gave 
more liberal orders with regard to the entry of the lower 
caste children to certain specified schools. Many Nairs op- 
posed the proposal. K. Ramakrishna Pillai, "a renowned 
journalist and one of the early nationalists, condemned 
the policy of the government in making it possible for 
higher and lower caste children to learn together in the 
same class. For him it was the same thing as to “tie a 
buffalo and an ox to plough under the same yoke".?79 In 
spite of strong opposition, Ayyan Kali wanted his people 
to gain real freedom of education. So he escorted a 
Pulaya girl to the school at Ooruttambalam. Nairs pre- 
vented her entry by force, which resulted in a riot between 


268 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

209 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

210 K, Ramakrishna Pillai, Editorial, 'Swadeshabhimani', dated 
March 2, 1910, quoted in K. Asokan, "Ayyan Kali", Malayala 
Manorama Sunday Supplement, November 9, 1980, 
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Nairs and Pulayas.??! This riot spread to many villages 
nearby. In some of these places Izhavas joined the Nain 
in fighting against the Pulayas. Ayyan Kali however, went 
to see Narayana Guru, and he backed up the endeavouii 
of the Pulayas and told the Izhavas to help and not hin. 
der Pulayas in their struggle.?7? : 


This riot helped the Pulayas to increase their solidarity 
It was a year after this revolt that Ayyan Kali was tio! 
minated to the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly where he 
continued his fight for the rights as he saw them of the 
Pulayas. However the nomination of Ayyan Kali to the 
Sti Mulam Popular Assembly was not the first step of the 
Travancore government in caring for the Pulayas in Tra- 
vancore. The government wanted to help the education 
of the Pulayas from the last decade of the 19th century??? 


4.4.1.4. Government. Legislation for the Education of the ' Back- 
ward Classes’ 


In the last decade of the 19th century, both iti 
administration and the Travancore Prin mes 
take more interest in the education of the lowest castes. 
lt was observed in ‘the Review of the Public Instruction 
Report for 1890—91' of the Madras Government that "the 
children of the Pariah and kindred classes under instruction 
formed a very insignificant proportion of the total popu- 
lation" and therefore proposals were made for special efforts 


ai S K. Panikkar, Sree Narayana Parama Hamsan, p. 264; see also 
NU = MD Narayana Guru, p. 6l. 

E d Panikkar, Stee Narayana Parama Hamsan, p. 264; This 

€ background of the Resolution of SNDP in 1911, ex- 

pressing sympathy to the movement of the Pulayas (see, Asokan, 


“A, i" 
aT » Malayala Manorama, Sunday Supplement, Novem- 


27 i 
EM Wa capacity, the Maharaja as well as some of the 
e ee the education of the Pulayas through mission 
SA Md Lud the official intervention of the govern- 
Uis. nen ur (Cf. Rama Row, Dewan of Travancore to 
1887, 'CMSA): S (copy), dated Trevandrum, December 12, 
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which would include “public efforts and private philan- 
thropy" for the education of such castes.?"* A special 
study was also made on the subject by an official. Mean- 
while a certain amount of interest in the subject was created 
in England and as a result a “British Society for the ele- 
vation of Pariahs" was formed.?7* 

It was the British administration that called the atten- 
tion of the governments of Travancore and Cochin to the 
necessity of opening the facilities of education to the lower 
castes. As early as 1870 both Travancore and Cochin were 
instructed to extend the facilities of education to the lower 
castes.?7$ However nothing was done at this time. 


The first attempt of the Travancore government in this 
direction was in the grant-in-aid code of 1895 in which 
certain castes were declared as *backward' and special 
grants viz. Rs. 4 per mensem for an average attendance of 
20 pupils and Rs. 8 per mensem for an average attendance 
of 40 pupils were sanctioned for schools opened for such 
classes.?? Dr. Mitchell, the educational secretary to the 
Dewan was trying te impress upon the government the 
need of the Pulayas for free secular education. On this 
subject one of the missionaries commented in a letter that, 


Dr. Mitchell the head of College and Educational 
Sec. to the Dewan, is determined apparently to 
oust the missionaries if he can from all educational 


274 D. Duncan Esq., Acting Director of Public Instruction, to the 
Chief Secretary to Government, dated, Madras, October 5, 
1892, No. 13454, Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, March 
1, 1893, (copy), TR-IL, Box 15, F3, JB, CWMA. 

475 Minutes of the Travancore District Committee (LMS) dated 
November 12, 1894, Box 16, F2, JC, CWMA. 

276 MPP, March 9, 1871, pp. 106 ff.; see also T. Shangunny Menon, 
Dewan of Cochin, to the Acting Resident, dated January 24, 
1871, in Ibid., p. 107. 

271 Proceedings of the Government of His Highness the Maha 
Rajah of Travancore, Educational Department, Vol. VIII, 
No. 29, Travancore Government Gazette (TGG), Supplement, 
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work, and so is Pressing upon the Government the 

need of giving free education to the low castes. 

This education will be on heathen lines and will 

Suit the Pulayans etc, well, so that if this be don 

we shall have but little chance of getting tian] 

into our schools where they have to pay small fees 

A run the risk of becoming Christians,278 

e influence of Mite s i i 

years when the pftcincalalvs dor iehi e 
classes’ was altered to a 
of the salary of the te 


Till 1904 Bovernment 


gave a ruling by which Christian converts from ‘Backward 
0 ‘Backward’ and so 
fus would be given lo such schools. The ruling Tate 
Ea aby interpretation of the section of the Edu- 
cm Code relating to Backward Classes, where of 
ips an converts from the classes enumerated in section 
a s the grant-in-aid Code are treated as coming 
er the Backward Classes is not correct,..."".?84 The 
paiiar also increased the grant. 
Pad Pe acu Cites: from two thirds to three 
f s li 8ainst this ruling the missi i 
immediately approached the SRM Nue d 


-in-aid for schools 


Thompson, Letter, MS, dat 
TROU eye MS, dated February 14, 


istration of Travancore, 1903-04, 
] « p. Sl. 
. Camp Mavelicara, May 2, 1904, signed 


à Minutes of Travancore District Committee of LMS, Special 
3 : ): ndrum, July Sth to 7th, 1904, LMS 81, 
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The government convened a conference of government 
officials and the representatives of both LMS and CMS on 
6th and 7th July 1904.?** The point of the government was, 
under the original list of ‘backward classes’ were 
included classes that could not strictly come under 
that description, and that the special concession 
was extended to schools attended by converts to 
Christianity from the ‘backward classes’ who could 
by no means be considered as continuing to fall under 
the head of ‘backward classes'.2*5 
In this conference Arthur Parker, a missionary of the 
LMS presented a paper suggesting the necessary reforms 
in the grant-in-aid code. This paper was prepared by the 
Travancore District Committee of the LMS?** and presented 
on behalf of the missionary agencies.?*7? 


The government accepted the proposals of the missi- 
onaries which formed the main points in the changes made 
in the grant-in-aid code. The government issued a new 
order on 15th August 1904. This order was a definite im- 
provement in the policies of the government towards the 


384 Proceedings of the Government, Education Department, TGG, 
dated August 16, 1904, p. 179. The conference was chaired by 
the Dewan, There were 7 government officials, 9 LMS mise 
sionaries and 1 CMS missionary as participants in this conference, 
Archdeacon Caley, the CMS representative to the conference 
wrote in his letter to Durrant, ‘tLast Wednesday, July 6th, 
the LMS missionaries and myself met the Dewan by appoint- 
ment when the objectionable Circular was not only buried, 
but from its dead ashes we have got a new ruling that will 
give us for the Backward class an additional Rs. 3,000 per 
annum....'', It is probable that he attended only the meetings 
on 6th and not 7th. The proceedings of the Government says 
that the conference was on 6th and 7th (Caley to Durrant, 
Letter, MS, dated Tiruwella, July 16; 1904, CMSA). 

$85 Proceedings of the Government, TGG, August 16, 1904, p. 179 
(emphasis present author's). 

256 Minutes of TDC, Special Meeting, July 5-7, 1904, LMS 81, 
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education of the ‘Backward Classes’, The state undertook 
the entire cost of education to the 'Backward Classes" 
Nine castes were specified as ‘Backward classes',25* i 

For the purpose of the Code, the order said “it shall 
be understood that caste shall remain unaffected by change 
of religion".2** The new order specified “it will suffice if 
75 per cent of the total number of pupil in the register" 
belong to one of these castes and the average monthl. 
attendance for a single teacher in poor and backwadl 
class schools was laid down as 20 in towns, and 15 in 
villages and 10 in scattered hilly tracts.9? The order 
further stated that in such schools no fee should be levied 
and the salaries of teachers would be fixed by the govern- 
ment. The government also made provision for the training 
of teachers primarily for such schools,?9! 

The Travancore government went further with the 
Policy of educating the ‘backward classes’ and in 1905 it 
established 20 schools exclusively for them.?9? The en- 
couragement given by the government had immediate results, 
There was a sharp increase in the children of the back- 
m classes attending schools from 6,495 in 1906—1907 
2 Haig n 1907—1908.29* „With effect from the beginning 
s nee "pegasus introduced a new Educational 
pose ds the purposes of this Code was to “render 
prae MERE accessible to non-caste Hindus by 
ok ions on their admission into public 
Pant a in 1910, at least de jure, the children of ‘back- 

sses’ were granted permission to join many of 


Yo DOT a iuo 
288 These nine castes were: Pula 
E N mi ya, Paraya, Pallan, Kuravan, Paravan, 
Thandan, Marakkan, Mukkuvan and Kanikkars. 


a er, Current No. E 115/ ted August Z 
$9 Ord No. E 115/1076 Ms dated August 15, 1904, TGG. 
390 Ibid. 


391 Ibid. 
393 Report on the Administration of Travancore, 1904-1905, p. $9. 


298 Report on the Administ 
aoe à ration of Travancore, 1907-1908, p. 54. 
Report on the Administration of Travancore, 1909-1910, p. 45, 


the schools run by the government. But the Nairs still 
opposed the idea of admitting Pulaya children to government 
schools. This was the time when Ayyan Kali organized 
strong resistance of the Pulayas to the opposition of the 
Nairs.??* 

The British administration made further enquiries about 
the measures taken for the improvement of the lower castes. 
In 1916 the Government of India wrote to the local Govern- 
ments enquiring "what has been done and what further 
can be done to improve the condition of the depressed 
classes".??5 This encouraged the Travancore government to 
extend more support to the lower castes. 


4.4.0 Ayyan Kali in the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 


The Travancore government began to nominate represent- 
atives to the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly from the lower 
castes in 1907. In that year N. Kumaran Asan was nominated 
from the Izhava organization, SNDP. During the Dewan- 
ship of P. Rajagopalachari, unrepresented lowest castes were 
given representation.?9?" In 1908 it was reported that "the 
Dewan with the consent of the Maharajah has given permis- 
sion to the much despised Pariah class to send one represent- 
ative to the Popular Assembly"??* as a nominee of the 
government. 

As a further reform, in 1910 a representative for the 
Pulayas was appointed; for the first two years, the represe- 
ntative was P. K. Govinda Pillai, who belonged to the 
Nair caste.29° He pleaded the case of the Pulayas very 
strongly indeed. In accordance with his proposal, a repre- 
sentative was nominated from their own caste in 1911, 


pp. 268 f. 
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and thus from 1912 Ayyan Kali, as secretary of the ‘Sadh 
Paripalana Sangham', represented his community in the 
Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. He continued to be a "d 
minated member for the next 28 years. In the Asin 
Beds he argued for many needs of his coniun 
i MEM were three, namely education, employ- 


4.4.2.1 Educational 
Assembly 


In his very first address in the Sri i 

Assembly, he thanked the government for nc ee 
boys to the Venganoor Elementary School. He then pond 
out that "only in seven schools in south Travancore was 
admission now granted to the Pulayas and he urged the 
desirability of throwing open all the Sricar schools in th 
State to his people".*?? In the same year the “travail 
core Government issued orders "to admit Pulayas freel 
into Departmental schools".?! Schools which were ade 
to the temples were exempted from this rule. But in 
ARS we the "backward classes’ preferred the mission 

ools. However, in putting the government order into 
ani there were serious difficulties and in many places 
Dried ue to Open separate schools for the ‘back- 
MM S". During this time, Ayyan Kali gave active 

P to movements to admit Pulaya children i 

government schools, ied 


-  Ayyan Kali ii i 
oh ptt abl Presented this problem in the Assembly of 


Ae es that the authorities in some of the 
would not admit them in spite of the 


endeavours through Sri Mulam Popular 


Sa. See 

800 Ayyan Kali, Pri i i 

2 6 $ esol of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 
‘eport on the Administration of Travancore, 1912-13, p. 63; 


(set also T. K. Velu Pillai Trava: 
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orders, for some frivolous reason or other, In places 
where admission was once given to Pulaya boys 
there was no trouble whatsoever for the future. 
„some of the teachers of certain schools were at 
the bottom of the mischief, and not the people.??* 


Ayyan Kali acknowledged the help and sympathy of 
the Government in the matter of education for the Pulayas 
in the Assembly of 1916. The main obstacle to the progress 
of education among the Pulayas, he pointed out, was from 
the uneducated members of other communities and he 
hoped that "the obstruction would soon vanish with the 
avowed sympathy on the part of the educated men and 
the Government",*05 

In the Popular Assembly the needs of the Pulayas 
received much support and sympathy from the representatives 
belonging to other higher castes às mass movement to 
Christianity began to take place again during 1915-16. This 
sympathetic attitude from the representatives may be 
regarded as a sign of the changed attitude among many 
educated men belonging to higher castes. It is significant 
to notice that those members who were sympathetic to the 
needs of the Pulayas argued against the suggestion of 
establishing separate schools for the Pulayas. They correctly 
said that the establishment of communal schools is a wrong 
policy. They wanted the government to extend all possible 
help to the Pulayas in the matter of education.2°° In 1916 
the needs and grievances of the Christian Pulayas were also 
presented by a member of their group, Abraham Isaac.*07 


In 1916 Ayyan Kali in his address requested the 
government to institute scholarships for the Pulaya students. 
He submitted that the half-fee concession granted by the 
government for the Pulayas in classes above the grade 


iusan siang 
go4 Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1914, p. 98. 

sos Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1916, p. 105. 

306 A. K. Govindan Channar, SMPAP, 1916, p. 119. 
307 Abraham Isaac, SMPAP, 1916, p. 123. 
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of primary had not benefited them because 
Were too poor to pay the other half, 
were only 30 Hindu Pulaya boys 
use of the half-fee concession. So he pleaded that a full- 
fee concession Should be granted to the Pulayas in all 
the classes, He also wanted to remove all the difficultie: 
in getting admission to schools to girls, 30s s 


the Pulayas 
As a result there 
and one girl making 


i In 1920 Ayyan Kali requested the government that 
ernacular education till class IV might be compulsory 
so far as their community was Concerned......°.309 He 
ena Proposed that “the system of education for them 
Should include manual work and some industry which 
would enable them to earn a living’’,310 
In 1920 there was a fall in the 
iy in the schools, This made Ayyan Kali Tepeat his 
E sene that "scholarships might be given 
e Pulaya boys and girls that were st i 
studying in 
HIN and that full-fee concession be pen dies to 
E He also Tequested that industrial Schools might 
be opened for the Pulayas,312 5 
In spite of 
government, the Percentage of ed 
Was very low. In 1922 
Assembly about the low level of 


Hindu sectio, E 
that: n of the Pulaya caste. He informed them 


number of Pulaya 


wmnot a single pupil of the community had been 


able to study upto the Engli 

à Upto English School Leavin 
Certificate Examination. The Pulayas of this Bony 
now numbered about three lakhs,315 but the number 
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of those who attend schools was only 12,381, and 

of this, the number attending classes above the 

Sth was only 136,344 

So in 1922 he repeated his request that full fee con- 
cession might be granted to the Pulaya pupils. He raised 
a new demand also. He requested the government to san- 
ction a noon-day meal to the Pulaya students at the ex- 
pense of the government.?!5 

In 1924, the Pulaya representatives in the Assembly 
argued in their representations that as the converts to 
Christianity were helped by the Christian missionaries, 
the Hindu Pulayas must be looked after by the state to 
keep them within the religious fold of Hinduism.?!6 This 
plea was strong enough to attract the immediate attention 
of the Travancore government. The government intro- 
duced a revised rule regarding the full and half-fee con- 
cessions to the ‘backward classes’ with effect from the 
academic year 1924-253? Accordingly. the Pulaya pupils 
were granted full fee concession.?!* A further help was 
granted in 1927, by exempting examination fees for the 
pupils of the ‘backward classes’.?19 

In 1927, replying to the repeated requests of Ayyan Kali to 
provide a noon-meal for the Pulaya students, the Dewan said: 


814 Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1922, p. 163. 

315 Ibid. 

316 Kurumban Daivathan, SMPAP, 1924, p. 211. 

317 Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, Dewan's Address, SMPAP, 
1925, p. 18. 

818 This concession, based on caste, was severely opposed by 
Christians and missions. They wrote *... concession if con- 
tinued be placed on economic basis,.. (Travancore Mission 
Council Miuntes, February 1924, p. 5). However the govern- 
ment did not alter its decision (see Ibid., July 31-August 1, 
1925, p. 10). In 1929, the new Director of Public Instruction, 
Rangaswamy Aiyangar proposed to the government to introduce 
educational concessions on an economic basis; but the govern- 
ment did not accept this (Minutes of Travancore Mission 
Council, August 1929, p. 23) 

319 M. E. Watts (Dewan), Dewan's Address, SMPAP, 1927, p. 9. 
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» But now he (the Director of Public Instruction) 
thinks it will be possible to accept your suggestion 
and make the money over to the headmaster of each 
school to provide each Pulaya boy or girl with one 
chakram for rice and one cash for salt. It may not 
be possible to give them cooked food....320 ` 
However the government did not introduce the system 
of giving a noon-meal at that time, because of the problems 
involved in it, The demand of Ayyan Kali was that it 
Should be given only to the Pulaya Hindus, which the 
accept in principle.3? 


xtend financial help if some- 
one else started such a programme.??2 7 deni 


n The attempts of A 
ing the attention of the 


their education. 
ties, he also dem: 
Pulayas under the government. 


4.4.2.2 Government Employment to the Pulayas 


Ayyan Kali pleaded repeatedly in the Sri Mulam Popular 


EM that government employment should be given to 
meee vis In his first Speech in the Assembly in 1912 he 
Ñ q ed t. * government to give government appointments 
o the Pulayas in "subordinate ranks”,32» This request re- 
sehe positive response from the Dewan. The Dewan 
ea immediately that Pulayas could be appointed to 

ch the Pulayas if there were any competent persons.32+ 


In 1913 his request becam 
/ e e more concrete. He pointed 
out that Pulayas might be appointed in departments such 


Ss 
aas Dewan’s Reply, SMPAP, 1927, p. 114, 
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as Government Press, Public Works Department, Hospitals 
(Pulaya male-nurses in the ward for Pulayas), Forest 
Department as watchers and guards and in the School 
of Arts?* The Dewan's response was again positive and 
he agreed to appoint them at least in the Forest Depart- 
ment?* Subsequently many people from the Pulaya caste 
were appointed in various departments of the government.??7 

In 1921 Ayyan Kali stated that more employment must 


be given to Pulayas which would help them in their 
socio-economic progress. He wished that "Orders be issued 
to the heads of the Education, Medical, Forest, Police, 


Registration, Judicial and Engineering departments to give 
appointments to the members of the Pulaya Community”.3?® 
He was not very particular about the nature of the 
employment, because he knew that there were not many 
competent persons among them to hold higher posts, So 
he pleaded that “menial posts" should be given to the 
Pulayas.??9 

As a result of the repeated representations, in 1929 
the government ordered that priority should be given to 
the candidates from the Pulayas in the matter of govern- 
ment employment??? His next concern was to secure land 
or at least house sites for the Pulayas in their own names. 


4.4.2.3 Land to the Pulayas 


Ayyan Kali realized that one of their problems was 
that most of the Pulayas did not own any land; instead 
they were tenants of the landlords.?' Ayyan Kali again 


325 Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1913, p. 164. 

326 Dewan's Reply, SMPAP, 1913, p. 164. 

327 Ayyan Kali, had acknowledged about it in his subsequent 
Assembly Speeches. 

325 Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1921, p. 127. 

32 Ibid., p. 176. 

330 Dewan's Reply to Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1930, p. 364. 

331 This problem has a long history. Till 1855 the Pulayas in 
Kerala were slaves who had no right to possess any. landed 
property. In 1867 they were given protection from eviction 
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and again requested the government from 1912 to assign 
land for the Pulayas free of cost Wherever government 
waste land was available. He argued the importance of 
this and the difficulties in getting land for the Pulayas 
without government help.??1 The government responded 
very favourably and sanctioned 500 acres of land in ‘Vila- 
ppil Pakuthy for this Purpose, In 1916 Ayyan Kali re- 
quested the Government to speed up the registration of 
land to the Pulayas,333 


In 1918 again the Eovernment sanctioned 242 and 
Odd acres of ‘Puduval lands' in another village to be 
given to Pulayas?** However all these lands could not 
be secüred for the Pulayas because of practical problems, 
In 1920 Ayyan Kali Tequested that the government should 
assign free land to the Pulayas throughout the state.235 
Ayyan Kali and Kurumban Daivathan complained also 
about various difficulties in handing over land to the 
Pulayas.36 In 1922 Ayyan Kali presented a list of places 


where land could be made available for the people of his 
community. 


The favourable Tesponse of the government to this 
need encouraged the representatives of the Pulaya Chri- 
stians??" and the Parayas*** to make such demands. But 
a tl TOT I 


and the legal right to possess land. But till the time of 
Ayyan Kali the Pulayas were tenants. 

332 Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1912, P. 82; This need was raised even 
before by Govinda Pi lai, the member nominated on behalf 
of the Pulayas, Govinda Pillai very strongly pleaded in 1910. 
(Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, p. 79), 

335 Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1916, p. 116. 

334 G. O. No. 5380 dated 9th November, 1918, quoted by Ayyan 
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the government was more lenient to the requests of the 
Pulaya Hindus. 


In 1924, the Dewan deplored that the efforts made in 
the direction of providing the Pulaya Hindus with house- 
sites and economic farms “have not been productive of 
much result, and in the opinion of the Government the 
time has now arrived for making the welfare of these 
clases the definite duty of a responsible officer ...",329 
Ayyan Kali complained that much of the land assigned to 
the Pulayas had no water facilities and so he requested 
that good and cultivable land might be given to them.?*o 
He also demanded the simplification of the process of 
registration of land to his people. 


Though in 1924, the Dewan suggested the appointment 
of a welfare officer for the low caste people, the suggestion 
was not implemented. In 1927 therefore Ayyan Kali urged 
the government to appoint an officer as ‘the protector 
of depressed classes’. He said, “The only remedy for 
removing the evil and for the better working of the 
rules regarding concessional Tegisiry was the appointment 
of a full-time officer as the Protector of Depressed 
Classes". 341 

By the liberal attitude of the government, many Pulayas 
received house sites or small-scale farms as their own. 
When they became land holders, their representatives also 
began to seek a new regulation regarding succession. 
Kurumban Daivathan had been pleading for it from 1920 
when he said, “‘......0n account of the generous policy of 
Government they had become owners of lands and had 
been able to secure landed Property. The necessity, there- 
fore, arose for a fixed and definite System of inheritance", 342 


389 The Dewan's Address (Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah) dated 
February 25, 1924, p. 17, 
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He again pressed this demand in 1924 and in 1926.43 
But no immediate regulation was made to regulate the 
succession among the Pulayas. 


However it can be observed that Ayyan Kali and the 
other representatives from the Pulaya community to the 
Sri Mulam Popular Assembly found very favourable res- 
ponse from the government towards their grievances. In 
the administrative circles, there were people who were 
genuinely interested in the welfare and progress of the 
Pulayas. There were also people who wanted to please 
the Pulayas in order to stop the social attractions of 
conversion to Christianity. This particular situation made 
the lower castes, especially the Pulayas, depend more and 
more on the government, reducing the impulse of their 
Struggle for progress. The percentage of education among 
them was one of the pieces of evidence to this fact. In 
spite of all the concessions in fees and the liberal attitude, 
in 1931 the percentage of education among the Pulaya 
Hindus was only 4 while among the Pulaya Christians it 
was 13.34* 


Though Travancore government expressed avowed sym- 
pathy towards the lower castes, in 1914—15 there was a 
tiot between the Nairs and the Pulayas. In the history of 
their struggle for emancipation and in the history of the 
Christian missions, the riots of 1914-15 had much signifi- 
cance in many respects. 


4.4.3 Riots of 1914—15 and some Social Reforms 


|». n the history of the Pulaya Movement, the years 1°14 
and 1915 were marked with violent clashes betweer Nairs 
aud Pulayas. Many of the Nairs were extremely unhappy 


Kurumban vathan, SMPAP, 1924, p. 211; and SMPAP, 1926, 

31. Kurumban Daivathan was Partly influenced by the 

Nair Regulation’ which had been in discussion at that time 
(cf. Ibid). 

844 gern of India, 1931, Vol. XXIII, Travancore, Part I, Report, 

P. 287, 
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at the organization of the Pulayas under the leadership 
of Ayyan Kali and at the privileges which they had been 
receiving from the government, As the Dewan Rajagopala- 
chari was decided on helping the Pulayas and as he was 
very strong, the Nairs who were opposed to the progress 
of the Pulayas could not revolt against the progress of the 
Pulayas, though friction between them was not uncommon.?45 


In 1914 the Dewanship of Rajagopalachari expired and 
Krishnan Nair was appointed as Dewan. The appointment 
of Krishnan Nair as Dewan fulfilled the aspirations of the 
Nairs who had been longing to have a Nair as Dewan. 
Moreover Krishnan Nair had been on very friendly terms 
with many Nair leaders and it was they who had been 
exerting their influence on the Maharaja to appoint him as 
Dewan after the term of Rajagopalachari.**® It was in the 
same year that the Nair Service Society was inaugurated, 
Together with that the presence of a Nair Dewan made 
many Nairs feel that they were returning to the day of their 
supremacy. Though in no way should Krishnan Nair be 
blamed for the troubles, the very presence of a Nair as 
Dewan, who had identified with the interests of the Nair 
landlords as against the tenants in Kerala immediately be- 
fore his Dewanship**?, provided an opportunity for the 
Nairs to adopt harsh ways to suppress the aspirations of 
the Pulayas for progress. 


The beginning of the troubles was as follows: Some 
Pulaya leaders took their girls to a school on a certain day 
and were told to come back on another day. When they 
went again as they were told, Nairs had arranged “hired 
vagabonds" to attack Pulayas. One of the missionaries 
reports, "..hired vagabonds who were in hiding jumped 


345 Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, pp. 114-116; It is significant to 
Observe that Nairs vehemently criticized the reforms of Raja- 
gopalachari (Abhijna, Videshiya Medhavitvam, pp. 40 ff.). 

845 P. K. Parameswaran Nair, C. V. Raman Pillai, pp. 220-21. 

847 Kochiyile Kudiyayma Regulation, II of 1090, (n. p.) 1915, p. ii, 
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out, beat them. raided their houses, took away all they 
could lay their hands upon, and drove thc men and their 
families into the jungle".?** 

Soon the disorder spread all over the district and to 
other places. The Pulayas were beaten and plundered. 
Near Trivandrum Nairs were helped by “men of the impe- 
rial Service Troops whose Barracks are near"? The 
Pulayas retaliated in a few places. But retaliation was 
possible "only when the Puliyahs could muster a majority 
of about a score to one, and that was seldom”.35° The 
police acted “firmly” says a missionary, but “for the most 
part the Puliyah both suffered in the outbreaks and had 
to bear the big share of the blame’.35! The Christian and 
Hindu Pulayas joined together in fighting against the 
Nairs. According to a missionary “Puliyahs were really 
fighting a battle they themselves had had (ought to have 
fought) to fight many years ago".*52 

During the riots of 1914, though the Hindu section 
of the Pulayas suffered more, the Christian Pulayas were 
not spared either because of their identification with their 
Hindu brothers. However only in one place had a chapel 


been damaged.)53 About the sufferings of the people re- 
ports Wills, 


Many houses of the poor people were either burnt 
down or dismantled, the inmates taking refuge in 
the neighbouring jungles. Women and children 


SP R. S. Sinclair to Foster, Report of the Pareychaley Mission 
District for the year 1914, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA; see 
also a Report of the LMS, 1915, p. 127; and ''London 
d Mission", Trivandrum City and District, HF, August 1915. 
4 m c he nu F. Lenwood (Foreign Secretary, LMS), 
* ated Trivandrum, Ni bi . 1914, 25, 
EORR CHAT jovember 21, 1914, Box 
350 R. Sinclair to Foster, Report of the Pareychaley Mission 


7 District for the year. 
351 Ibid Mss 1914, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA, 
352 bid. — — 


358 Ibid. o 5 0 
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suffered much. The poor people have been deprived 

of their furniture, food stuffs, cattle, fowls, clothing, 

grain, and money, small amounts though they may 

have been.*** 

Even after the riots, it was the Pulayas who suffered 
most. “The women and children of those who have to 
attend law courts, day after day, in connection with these 
cases, are suffering very much, for the daily wage of the 
head of the family, who is a day labourer, which is the 
only source of their income, is thus stopped by his absence 
from home".?5* 

After the riots of 1914 came to an end, in 1915 another 
serious riot broke near Quilon between the Nairs and the 
Pulayas. Ayyan Kali who had been leading the Pulayas 
in their struggles against the Nairs in different parts of 
Kerala, had instructed the Pulaya women not to wear their 
traditional ‘chains with a kind of stone beads and glass 
pieces" which was a sign of their low social status and ser- 
vitude. Instead he asked the Pulaya women to dress de- 
cently, covering the upper part of their body, as in the case 
of any other higher castes. 

This instruction of Ayyan Kali was carried out around 
his area without much difficulty. But this created hostile 
demonstrations from the Nairs near Quilon.?*" In the 
midst of this hostility, the Pulayas planned for a 'Social 
Reform Meeting’ to be held at Perinad near Quilon on 
22nd October 1915. Knowing the intensely hostile feeling, 
the Pulayas came prepared with sticks, knives etc.358 The 
Nairs, who were intolerant of such a meeting of the Pulayas, 
wanted to stop it. 


354 H. T. Wills, Report of the Trivandrum City Mission for the 
year 1914, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA; see also Annual Report 
of the LMS, 1915, p. 124. 

355 H, T. Wills, Report of the Trivandrum Mission District for the 
year 1914, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 

366 Ibid. 

857 Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, p. 117. 

858 Ibid., p. 119. 
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When the meeting began, one of the Nairs dared to 
beat the man who was singing the opening prayer Songs? 
Immediately there developed a fight between the Pulaya 
and the Nairs. Soon it took the form of a communal riot 
between the Pulayas and the Nairs. Pulayas burnt down 
or damaged two houses of the Nairs. The Nairs attacked 
the Pulayas in many villages, burning down their huts, 
Edmunds, the LMS missionary at Quilon, wrote in his 
annual report that, “In this riot two houses of the high 
castes were said to have been damaged, er burnt down, by 
these Pulayars. In revenge the high-castes damaged, or 
burnt down, several hundred houses of the Pulayars’’,360 


Nairs hunted the Pulayas all over the district. The 
troubles spread to many other places. The Pulayas were 
crushed throughout these troubled areas. Though the main 
targets were the Hindu Pulayas, in Quilon alone Nairs 
burnt down 2| huts of the Christians?*! It was rather 
difficult to gain justice for the Pulayas especially when a 
Nair, and a sympathiser to the aspirations of the Nairs, 
was the Dewan. 

Ayyan Kali rushed to Quilon and he as well as the 
Police helped to Testore peace. At last a compromise 
meeting was held in Which an item on the agenda was 
to break symbolically the ‘bead chains’ which the women 
had been wearing, *62 

In some of the Northern districts, Nairs broke out 


against eu Parayas where they organized themselves to 
Promote "social and moral improvement without Christia- 


nity”.°*? However attacks on Parayas were not widespread. 


munds, Annual Report of the Quilon and Attingal Mission 


Districts for the year 1915, = 
ser Ibid : MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 


ros Chentharasseri, Ayyan Kali, p. 133. 
7 W. A. Stephens, A Review of work done in the Alleppey and 


Tiruwella Districts of the CMS, issi 
‘India during 1915, CMSA, -eNA 
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It is significant to notice that during and immediately 
after the period of the riots between the Nairs and the 
Pulayas, mass movement had been taking place to 
Christianity from the Pulayas in Kerala. 


4.5 Response of the Socio-Religious Movements to Christianity. 


4.5.1 A Critique of Christianity 


One of the concerns of Chattampi Swamikal through- 
out his life was to defend Hinduism from the attack of 
the Christian missionaries who according to him “were ré- 
ligious fanatics having no knowledge about the specialities 
of the sacred culture, philosophy and the practices of the 
Hindus".?** It was these "ignorant" people who had been 
addressing the Hindus as "Sinners and idolators, while 
standing in front of their sacred temples which are the 
meeting point of Art and culture".955 He launched a 
‘counter attack’ on Christianity through his book entitled 
"Christumata Niroopanam’ or a Critique of Christian Reli- 
gion’ published in 1890. 

He criticized Christianity, raising many questions from 
the first few chapters of Genesis, on the life of Jesus 
Christ and on a few doctrines such as sin, the Trinity, the 
Holy Spirit and the Atonement. However the claim of his 
biographers that he studied the whole Bible and then criti- 
cized Christianity cannot be justified. 

He questioned the ‘image of God’ as presented in the 
book of Genesis*®* and went on to assert that if the world 
is created for His Glory, the intention of creation is 
selfishness."57 He also questioned the entry of sin into 
the world as seen in the book of Genesis.?5* 


304 Chattampi Swamikal, Christumata Niroopanam, (n. p.), 1890, 
pp. 1-2. 

866 Ibid. (translation author's); see also Advaitha Chintha Padhathi, 
p. 17. 

$66 Ibid., pp. 4-9. 

$67 Ibid., p. 2. 

368 Ibid., pp. 18 ff, 
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He expressed do 
S ubts about the mi ! 
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e a e i 
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** He questioned th hristian 
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the contemporary 
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$69 Ibid., d 
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i Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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This spirit of Chattampi Swamikal was shared by many 
other Nair leaders of the later period. Mannathu Padmana- 
bhan, the great social leader of the Nairs, laments that “the 
missionaries converted not one or two people, but many 
lakhs".73 He said further that the “anti-Hindu teachings 
of the missionaries and the glorification of Christianity 
as against Hinduism were breaking the roots of the Hin- 
dus" but Hindus could not realize it, as they had no 
“owners” or proper leaders.?^* 

Chattampi Swamikal trained men, teaching them argu- 
ments against Christianity, and sent them to preach 'coun- 
ter sermons’ against those of the Christian missionaries or 
of their agents. Two of his disciples, Neelakanta Pillai and 
Krishnan Asan were famous preachers.7* In spite of all 
the weaknesses of the criticism of Chattampi Swamikal of 
Christianity, they helped many Hindus to feel that Chri- 
stianity, has nothing special with which to ‘defeat’ Hin- 
duism, and that Hinduism also has strong religious and 
Philosophical foundations. 

However, it should be pointed out that, these Hindu 
leaders were more conscious about maintaining solidarity 
among Hindus and concerned about maintaining. the 
social structure without change than the need of the 
lower castes to gain equal rights and opportunities to 
their own. 


1964. pp. 154 ff.). He also criticized another book 'Ajnana 
Kutaram' written by Joseph Fenn (1785-1835) a convert to 
Christianity from the Nair caste whose name before conversion 
was Chattu Nair. In this book he condemned many social 
evils. The complaint of Chattampi Swamikal was that such 
literature attracts the lower castes to Christianity (Cf. P. J. 
Thomas, Malayala Sahityavum Christyanikalum, Kottayam, 
1961, pp. 239-40). 

375 Mannathu: Padmanabhan, Ente Jeevita Smaranakal, (Autobio- 
graphy), Part I, Trivandrum, 1964 (2), p. 105. 

314 Ibid., p. 210. 

8175 Vidyananda Theertha Pada Swami, in Preface, Chattampi 
Swamikal, Advaitha Chintha Padhathi, Quilon, 1121 (1946), p. 18, 
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4.5,2. Impact of the Izhava Movement upon the 


Missions Christian 


The Izhava Movement had direct impact u 

work of the Christian missionaries in Kerala not a 
that the conversion of the Izhavas came td en oa We 
also in a few places the Izhava converts to Christia i5 
began to return to their old faith. ‘Vivekodaya fe 
official Magazine of the SNDP reports, “In Kae hs 
(Neyyattinkara Taluk) there are many Izhava CRANE 
Rene NUNDA Gum) has accepted their iad 
| induism and permitted the a ci. i 

Í other Hindu Izhavas as before their Sener rea eS e 
nity. Arrangements are being made to erect t ne 
the place of churches for them’.37¢ Puer 


One of the missionari i 
s es working among them corre 
Observed the changing trends. He wrote in 1898 ier 


The Eluvars have undergone a change of condition 
is are now asserting themselves in the direction 
E material rights and privileges from the 
En "ioc of the country. Years ago Christianity 
ey looked | upon by, these classes as being the 
wem to Xd social and material rights and 
ene Jd ut finding that Christianity does not 

y itsel out to minister to these ends a/one, they 
are now striving to help themselves and are spend: 
| ns COE Gone in education, and otherwise 
ir eir purposes, i 
| removing themselves, T ip DUM. sient, ai us 
i rom TRA : Um 
| LA eed sip when they found a means of their own 
| Se b socio-religious and economic emancipation, 
i apen pi oreign' religion of Christianity, while acce- 
ting the message of Jesus Christ in many respects. In 
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| $76 “Editorial Notes’, Vi: 
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a - W. Osborne to R. W. Thompso: 
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one of the meetings of Narayana Guru it was said “... 
From the Christians we learn the messages of Jesus Christ 
such as Love, self-sacrifice etc., which we should teach 
3:5 About many of the Izhavas it was said 


to worship idols and pray to one God 
1379 


our people”. 
“they have ceased 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ... 

However the following report illustrates the response 
of the Izhavas who were under the Christian instruction 


to the activities of the mission during the time of the 


Izhava movement. 

..Later on these Elavars joined a socio-political 

movement amongst their own caste, to secure more 

just recognition from Government, and were afraid 

to continue under our tuition, lest they should 

come under the ban of caste....therefore à Christian 

ministry was withdrawn from this village, and what 
might be counted the nucleus of a possible Chri- 
stian Church has been unprovided for.38? 

In spite of a halt of the Christian conversion, this 
movement has a very significant place in the social history 
of Kerala. It helped the society to renew itself from with- 
in along with various contemporary movements. 


4.5.3 The Pulaya Movement and the Christian Mass Movement 
4.5.3.1. The Pulaya Movement and Christianity 

Ayyan Kali began his public career at a time when a 
considerable number of people from the Pulaya caste had 
been converting to Christianity. As has been explained, 
several waves of mass movement had already taken place 
among them, even though conversion did not offer them 
social equality with the other Christians. 


$15 "Sri Narayana Guru's Circuit Report’, Vivekodayam, Vol. IX, 


1915, p. 216. 


479 D. W. Osborne, Report of the Vakkam Mission Station for 


the year 1899, MS, TR-R. Box 7, CWMA. 
880 D. W: Osborne, Report of the Attingal Missio! 
the year 1901, TR-R, MS, Box 7, CWMA. 
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The missionaries of the CMS also shared somewhat 
the same opinion. In 1915, W. A. Stephens, a missionary 
of the CMS reported that, 

There are a few progressive Hindus who openly 

champion their cause and work for their uplift 

«There are also those who would like to see the 

outcastes ranked as Hindus and made comfortable 

on the outer fringe of the Hindu social and reli- 

gious system in the interests of Hindu political 

influence in the State. About three years ago a well 
organized propaganda was set on foot to prevent 
the flow of the outcastes into the Christian Church.?** 

This feeling, that the government wanted to prevent 
conversion to Christianity from the lower castes, had been 
reported from the 1890s. According to the grant-in-aid 
Code of 1895, schools for ‘backward classes’ were granted 
special aid. At that time the missionaries felt that it was 
part of the plan to oust them from the educational work 
among the lower castes which might result in conversion.?*5 


The Travancore Government also held that 'backward 
classes’ were only the Hindu section of those castes which 
were categorized as backward and not the converts to Chri- 
stianity, i. e., ‘backward classes’ were only those who pro- 
fess the traditional faith of their caste.?*5 


This feeling was also reflected when a second represc- 
ntative was nominated from the Pulaya caste to the Sri 


five years (A Missionary Survey of the Year 1914, IRM, Vol. 
1V, 1915, p. 24). 

384 W. A, Stephens, A Review of Work done in the Alleppey and 
Tiruwella Districts of the CMS, Travancore Mission, South 
India during 1915, p. 7 (emphasis present author's). 

88% Supra., pp. 271 f.; sce also, H. T. Wills to Thompson, Letter, 
MS, dated February 14, 1896, Box 17, F 5, J C, TR-IL, CWMA. 

386 Cf. TGG, August 16, 1904, p. 179. The missionaries had been 
fighting for a long time to treat the converts to Christianity 
as Christians and not belonging to any particular caste (Supra., 
pp. 187 f.). 
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Mulam Popular Assembly. In 1913 Charatan Solo 

convert to Christianity and assistant Secretary of pu 
Paripalana Sangham’ was nominated to the Sri Mui : 
Popular. Assembly along with Ayyan Kali. When th Me. 
vernment published the list of Assembly meo i 
name of Solomon did not appear: instead his name o i 
conversion was given." The CMS missionary of ih 
place comments on it that, "This was subsequently re tied 
after representations had been made,?5* but We incid a 
caused uneasiness among Solomon's co-religionists, E us 
feeling Brew and continued to grow, fanned by soil 
circumstances™, 389 : MR 


This spirit was also shared b; 
He i ulsc y other communities, 
yrkodayam: the oflicial magazine of the SNDP, criti- 
Cized the nomination of a Christian to represent the Pulayas 


must be Pulaya Hindus and not Pi i 
S ulaya Christians, ev 
though the Pulaya Christians also have grievances,390 3 


M. rudi the Secretariat of the Dewan raised "some 
diately gt o femove these objections, ‘Mathai’ imme- 
kkara Showa to Hinduism and took the name Velli- 
from the ‘b tg However both Christians and Hindus 

e "backward classes’ were nominated by the Travan- 


387 D i 
W. S. Hunt, “The Lifting of the Depressed, CMS Review, 


pon iy 1914, p. 114. 
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to Hinduism, 
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Again this feeling was clearly expressed when the 
Christian Pulayas of the CMS area formed a new organiz- 
ation of the Pulaya Christians in 1913. In that year a 
meeting was convened under the chairmadship of the 
Anglican Bishop at Kottayam which wes attended by 300 
and inauguratd the new organization.?9? 
s was not very strong 
t led by Ayyan Kali, 


to 4oo people?? 
This organization of Christian Pula 
and not as popular as the moveme 


Ayyan Kali was neither a religious leader nor an ex- 
pounder and interpreter of Hindu Philosophy. But he 
definitely has religious significance in that he tried to keep 
the Pulayas within Hinduism. He was very conscious of 
the spiritual needs of his people. So he appealed to the 
Government to erect separate temples for the Pulayas, which 
the government did not accept.?** 

He also tried to give alittle religious ‘flavour’ to his 
movement. [n many places he introduced regular meetings 
under the 'Sadhu Paripalana Sangham' on Sundays and 
taught the people "simple religion and prayer".??5 The 
essentials of the religion which he taught were “prayer 
to Rama" “intermingled with the ethical teaching of the 
Bible and warning against idolatry".?"* This attempt was 
not a success. 

During this phase of new hopes, struggles and anxiety, 
mass conversion again took place from among the Pulayas 


to Christianity. 

The at Normal 
public meetings organized by ‘Sadhu Paripalana Sangham’ were 
usually attended by thousands of people. 

398 W. S. Hunt, "Lifting of the Depressed’, CMS Review, 
February 1914, p. 114. 

394 Ayyan Kali, SMPAP, 1922, p. 178. 

395 Edmonds, Annual Report of the Quilon and Attingal Districts 
for the year 1917, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. ; 

396 "Alleppey and Tiruwella Districts", CMS, Travancore, HF, 
Vol. 36, No. 10, October 1916, p. 377. 
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4.5.3.2 Christian Mass 


Moveme: g P, 
ement Among the Pulayas 


As the movement among the Pulayas he, 
Kali began to grow, the Pulayas of Kerala hoped. 
Words of a missionary, that their "day of Sand it a 
come” and they stayed away "from the help en ha 
Christian organization and schools provided for (pe "a 
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majority of the authorities who had to implement law and 


order as well as justice. But the aspiration for social pro- 
gress and emancipation was unappeased. In this period of 
disillusionment, Christianity appeared for many the only 
place to go. Parker writes in his report that, 

For a time he (Ayyan Kali) appeared likely to be 
ived considerable funds from his 


successful. He re 
followers and found favour with many of the 
higher castes who promised him their support and 
patronage. But eventually his followers grew im- 
patient as his promises remained unfulfilled.*?? 


Therefore, said Parker, these disappointed people were 
Seeking "the strait and narrow way" which was Chri- 
stianity.4°? 

Large number of people were converted in the Quilon 
and Attingal mission districts. The annual report of these 
districts for the year 1915 says that mass movement “began 
in January by 120 converts joining us in a new village 
five miles from Quilon town, They were soon followed 
by 160 others".*?? By the end of 1915, in the Quilon 
and Attingal mission districts alone 1895 new converts 
joined the Church; one new congregation was formed 
with 280 persons; several churches received between 100 
and 200 converts each.*0* 


The very next year's report shows that the number 
of new converts increased to 3000 in the same mission 


401 A. Parker, Report of the Trivandrum Mission District for the 
year 1916, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 

402 Ibid. 

408 Edmonds, Annual Report of the Quilon and Attingal Districts 
1915, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 

404 W, J. Edmonds, to F. H. Hawkins, Letter, MS, dated Quilon, 
April 26, 1916, TR-IL, Box 25, F 2, CWMA; see also Annual 
Report of the Quilon and Attingal Districts, 1915, CWMA, 
The Annual Report speaks about 1311 conversions. But the 
letter explains, after the closing of the statistics for 1915 
many more had joined the Church, 
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district.*°* However in and around Trivandrum where 
Ayyan Kali's personal attention and influence was more, 
there were only 385 conversions in 1916.4°° This move- 
ment continued and in 1917 in Quilon 1,179 people were 
added to the Church.*? By 1918 the rate of conversion 
began to decline around Quilon and new waves of conver- 
sion began to occur near Trivandrum where more than 1000 
people joined the Church.*?* During the same period, in 
Nagercoil, where no such conversions took place, the 
missionaries asked the question, what was the chief hind- 
rance to the growth of the Churth. One of the answers 
was “there are no disabilities among the Hindus and hence 
there is no movement towards Christianity"^o* 


This mass movement was observed with much anxiety 
by different non-Christian groups in Kerala and they cri- 
ticized this mass movement. In the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly session of 1915, P. K. Govinda Pillai expressed 
his anxiety over the conversions to Christianity. He said 

The Pulayas were Hindus by tradition, custom and 

temperament, and rapid conversion of those Pulayas 

into the Christian faith was a phenomenon not 
compatible with the conservatism and pertinacity 

of the Hindu. The member did not believe that 

the cause of such conversion was traceable to any 


405 Edmonds, Annual Report of the Quilon and Attingal Districts 
1916, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 
406 A. Parker, Report of the Trivandrum Mission District for the 
year 1916, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA, 
407 Edmonds, Annual Report of the Quilon and Attingal Districts, 
1917, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. The Report specified the increase 
in membership in a few congregations. Manjakala 294 to 705; 
Punalore 101 to 318; Kottarakara 561 to 716; Thalavoor — to 543; 
Puthur 188 to 531. (see also W. J. Edmonds, *'A Recent 
E poeta Travancore", Missionary Chronicle, March 1921, 
408 A. Parker, Report of the Trivandrum Mission District for the 
hu om Ms TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 
<: Report | e Nagercoil District, 191 "a 
CUMA: 8, MS, TR-R, Box 9, 
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inherent defect in the Hindu religion. But it was 

entirely due to the unsympathetic attitude of the 

Hindu policy to the Pulayas who undoubtedly 

constituted an integral factor of that polity.*!? 

So he appealed to his fellow-Hindus to be more generous 
and liberal towards the Pulayas to prevent them from 
moving towards Christianity. 

Almost the same feeling was expressed by ‘Vivekodayam’. 
In an Editorial the magazine analysed the mass conversion 
to Christianity and said it was the social disabilities which 
induced the Pulayas to accept Christianity.!!! The Editorial 
expressed its grave concern on the conversion to Christia- 
nity which had been taking place. It implied that more 
concessions and privileges should be granted to the lower 
castes in order to prevent conversion, Quoting a letter 
to the secretary of the SNDP, the Editorial continued 
that the mass movement which had been taking place 
around Quilon was likely to continue.*!? 

The Pulayas who had been converted to Christianity 
were persecuted in a few places in continuation of 
the riots of 1914—15 and as an expression of the un- 
easiness of some of the Nairs on their joining the Chri- 
stian religion. As a result in one place the mission school 
"was burnt down three times in rapid succession" as 
well as many houses of the new converts.*? At Perun- 
gulam near Quilon, the church building was burnt down, 
in the hope that "if they burnt down the church, in 
war-time, it was quite probable that the Mission would 
be unable to rebuild, in which case, the new converts 
would become discouraged and fall an easy prey to the 


410 P. K. Govinda Pillai, SMPAP, 1915, p. 116. 

411 "Editorial Notes", Vivekodayam, Vol. XII (Makaram), No. 10, 
1916, p. 348. 

412 Letter to the Secretary of SNDP, dated Makaram 26, 1090 
(M. E.) (1915), quoted in Ibid., p. 349. 

41s W, J. Edmonds, Annual Report of the Quilon and Attingal 
Districts, 1916, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 
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other form of attack",!'* However as the church was 
immediately rebuilt, such attempts were not repeated In 
some other places there was persona! violence by iütolec 
rant people of the higher castes, because they lost the 
free services enjoyed by them from the Pulayas,*s Such 
problems did not continue for long. 


The mass movement among the Pulayas in 1914 and 
the years that followed shows that alorg with other 
things the single dominant cause of its Occurrence was 
the longing of the Pulayas for social emancipation and 
progress, It was indeed difficult for many to see the 
shattering of their newly-dawned hopes; and for them the 
way to leap towards the goal of emancipation was to 
join the Christian religion and many of them did so, 


However, many Hindus in Kerala made vigorous 
attempts to stop further accession to Christianity. The 


Travancore government also became much more liberal to 
the demands of the Pulayas.*!6 


4.5.4 Hindu Response to Christianity in Kerala 


In Kerala Christianity was not a new religion during and 
after the 19th century. But this was the time when many 
of the Hindus bacame conscious of the large number of 
Conversions to Christianity as a result of the work of the 
Western missionaries. This made them defend Hinduism. 


One of the response. to Christianity was the assertion 
ofHinduism's own monism as stated by Narayana Guru.*' 
The ground of monism was not borrowed from any other 
religion; instead it was found within. Hinduism in the 
Philosophy of Advaita, This led to the re-interpretation 


ALL 
414 W. J. Edmonds, Annual Rej 


Districts, 1917, -] 
SEE |. MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 


415 The Travancore and 
No. 3, June 1914, p. 59. 
417 Supra., p. 254, 


Port of the Quilon and Attingal 


Cochin Diocesan Record, Vol. XXIV, 
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of ‘Advaita’ anda popularisation of the learning of Sans- 
krit among different castes other than Brahmins. 


Another response was the assertion that all religions 
are true. This was a response to the assumption of the 
missionaries that all the religions other than Christianity 
are false and the people who belong to such religions are 
in darkness and the only true religion is Christianity. 


In spite of the serious criticism by Chattampi Swamikal 
of Christianity, he came to the conclusion that all the 
religions are true and there is merely no superiority forthe 
Christian religion as claimed by the missionaries.*!? The 
same assertion was also made by Narayana Guru in his 
famous dictum "whatever be the religion man is to im- 
prove" and “One caste, one Religion and one God". It 
is important to notice this message of the harmony of 
religion because during this time militant Hinduism was 
also seen in a few places in India, though it was not very 
popular in Kerala. This religious assertion of the nco- 
Hindu leaders in Kerala was only natural to the Indian 
tradition of not setting one religion against the other 
or one culture against the other. However, in the pro- 
cess of defending Hinduism, Hinduism itself underwent 
changes. 

Neo-Hindu leaders in Kerala saw Jesus Christ as an 
example of simplicity, love and sacrifice. This made the 
neo-Hindu leaders distinguish between the person and 
message of Jesus Christ and the messengers—the missiona- 
ries—who represented a society which was far from the 
message that they preached. 

Another response to Christian missionary work was 
the extension of the concern towards the lower castes. 
By seeing the result of the work of the missionaries 
among the lower castes, T. Rama Row, once Dewan of 
Travancore went to the extend of saying that 


416 Supra. p. 290, 
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«Christianity came from God who made all men, 
since it had such an effect in raising the de- 
graded outcastes,*!9 


The Census Commissioner for the year 1891, a Brahmin, 
Spared no words in praising the missionaries for their 
work among the lower castes. He wrote a long paragraph 
of glowing tribute in the Census Report to the work of 
the missionaries. He wrote: 

But for these Missionaries, these humble orders of 

Hindu society will for ever remain unraised. ... to 

the Christian Missionaries belongs the credit of 

having gone to their humble dwellings, and awa- 
kened them to a sense of better earthly existence,*29 


In the same way in the Census Report of 1901 it 
was also said that "...But the heroism of raising the low 
from the slough of degradation and debasement was an 
element of civilization unknown to ancient India” and 
this was done by the missionaries?! 

In 1894, an open letter signed by many higher caste 
Hindus said that, 

We know well that it was through the influence of 

Missionaries that a great number of good changes 

have been affected in this country from time to 

time. It is no doubt that as a result of their work 

in this State, Schools and Hospitals have been esta- 

blished everywhere: Slaves and other oppressed 

classes have been set free; Government posts have 
been thrown open to many sections of the commu- 
nity; several heavy taxes have been removed and 


A 
419 A. F. Painter, 


past “The Call of the Outeastes", CMI, June 1907, 
Too taeecere Census Report, 1901, p. 471; for a similar appre- 
ition about the work of the missionaries in the Census 
Fo ro of 1875, see Supra., p. 202. 
uoted in A. F. Painter, ‘‘The Call of 2 
SONT Gs, e Call of the Outcastes"", CMI, 
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peace and prosperity have been greatly advanced. 

In short, the Christian Missionaries have been the 

great benefactors of the country in a hundred 

ways.*?? 

The Christian message of ‘liberation’ penetrated the 
society unconsciously, But this did not lead to the con- 
version of the entire ‘backward classes’ of people to 
Christianity. Acceptance of Jesus Christ as one of the 
religious leaders was not a serious difficulty, but it was not 
the only problem here. It was a question of accepting a 
new socio-religious structure or not. Here non-theological 
factors were becoming theological factors. 


During this period of various socio-religious movements, 
the insights of the missionaries were also undergoing consi- 
derable changes with regard to their work as well as 
conversion. 


4.6 A Postscript 
4.6.1. Work of God outside the Church 


Through the rise of non-Christian religious and social 
movements, the missionaries learnt that conversion to Chri- 
stianity would not take place as they envisaged. They 
found in many places “the willingness of men of all creeds 
to listen to the preaching and even to assent to the 
truths proclaimed".*?? On certain occasions higher caste 


422 Hindus of different castes, residing at Vakkum, : Kadakavoor 
and other places to the Rev, W. A. Osborne & Mrs. Osborne 
and H, Hewett Es dated Januray 18, 1894, (printed letter) 
TR-IL, Box 16, F 4, J D, CWMA. For similar letters see also, 
Pulpoo Thumby and 89 others (Hindus of Neyoor) to the 
Directors of LMS, Letter, MS, dated March 30, 1892, TR-IL, 
Box 14, F3, JC, CWMA; M. Raman Pillai and others (in- 
habitants of Puthenchandai, Trivandrum) to the Deputation 
(of LMS), Letter, MS, dated December 2, 1906, India Odds, 
TR-P (3), CWMA. 

423 “CMS Alleppey District", HF, Vol. XXXIV, No, 4, April 
1914, p. 139, 
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Hindus even bought Gospel portions from 


i th issi 
M e missio. 


: At the same time the missionaries had to confront th 
religious assertions of the Hindus, which in some entice 
cases went to the extent of Praising Hinduism as the 
religion of the intellectuals, and portraying Christianit : 
the religion of the poor, drunkards 'and coeno 
ploiters.*:s The beginning of nationalism made the is. 
Sionaries realizetheir position as foreigners die 
could no longer simply condemn the 
systems of India as 
darkness.*25 


and that they 
n religions or religious 
those arising from ignorance and 


These realizations, along with other thi 
a few of the missionaries to believe and rien 
the knowledge about Jesus Christ need not make the nn le 
accept the ‘religion’ of Christianity. Those who shied 
this view obviously distinguished between the knowled, 
about Jesus Christ and the Christian religion. In 1898 5 
Was reported that some of the high caste Hindu educated 
B in Kerala holding responsible positions, expressed their 
Verence for Christianity in a public meeting. Commentin 
on that, the response of a missionary was the following: d 
These unsolicited expressions of edu 
are, to me at least, at once the eviden. 
of the power of Divine truth, bringing human hearts 
RU de into close and real relations with God 
TRUM Dy aihoush bah people cannot be 
" >» as Christians, t 
Surely Seeking and feeling after I. India is 
Fe gradually nearer and nearer to the feet of 
-hrist, and His sway is already exercising itself, 


cated minds, 
ce and proof 


494 A. inter to 

^ is SERT Gray, Letter, MS, 

25 “The Hindu” 
~ 1904, p. 46. 

426 Infra., pp. 311 ff, 


dated October 18, 1882, 


Quoted in *Keralopskari*, Vol, 31, No. 3, March 
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in ways and by means, not seen by us, upon the 

lives of its pcople.*?? 

This missionary was seeking the work of Christ in 
people who do not profess the religion of Christianity. 
In other words, he was interpreting such assertions of the 
educated Hindus so as to maintain the triumphalism of 
the Christian missions and Christianity at a time when 
Hinduism began to defend itself against the aggressive 
missionary work. Unconsciously, perhaps, he was also finding 
justification for the existing condition of the mission. 

Almost the same feeling was expressed by another 
missionary after a few years. He wrote in his disappoint- 
ment that 

I am sure that if Christ were to appear amongst 

us many thousands of the people would welcome 

Him as the ‘one for whom they had waited’ but 

it is of no use expecting them to ‘join our religion’ 

at present.*?5 

This was an expression of his feeling that there could 
be many thousands of believers in Jesus Christ outside 
the visible Church. 

Some of the missionaries also came to the realization 
that mere charitable and social activities, which the Hindus 
would appreciate, will not bring about conversion, The 
missionaries who shared this view wanted to distinguish 
between ‘Utilitarianism’ and missionary work. For them 


by “Utilitarianism India will never be won to Christ’’,4?? 


4.6.2 Place of Socio-Religious Movements in the Society of 
Kerala 

All the socio-religious movements originated in Kerala 

between 1890 and 1915 functioned within the ‘operational 


427 D, W. Osborne to R. W. Thompson, Letter, MS, dated October 
1l, 1896, TR-IL, Box 18, F 6, J D, CWMA. 

428 H. T. Wills to F. Lenwood, Letter, MS, dated Trivandrum, 
November 21, 1914, TR-IL, Box 25, F 2, CWMA. 

429 Caley, “Annual Letter", CMI, April 1896, pp. 308-309, 
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Structure’ of caste. A knowledge about their own back 
wardness and an awareness of their "right led these od i 
to organize themselves under leaders from their own esi 
This particular nature of the movements, along with ps 
aim of socio-religious emancipation make them IP M 
Movements’. ? E 


These movements naturally influenced eac 
often the leaders were in sympathy. with a pie Me 
exemplified by the friendship between Chattampi Sw, ital 
and Narayana Guru as well as that of Nárejon Mi 
and Ayyan Kali. In many respects they shared ideas p 
experiences. The Malayali Memorial inspired the Ber 
for the Izhava Memorial, the organization of the Izhavas 
encouraged Ayyan Kali to form 'Sadhu Paripalana Sangham' 
Tt is extremely Significant that these movements, att 
gling for its own Progress, were at no time tempted to fi ht 
each other, although admittedly acts of violence ii 


individuals when low i SE y 
occurred. er castes claimed their rights often 


s Pe Christian missionaries were forced to confront the 
c Aor or the neo-Hindu movements and they fully 
mini at in competition with a successful neo-Hindu 
miu piema adian socio-religious movement, the 
istian mass movements would bi " 
among the particular group concerned. MERE 


At the same time neo-Hi 
: s -Hindu movements were also 
Eu ed by Christian movements. The Chri- 
nd principles influenced the neo-Hi; 

4 -Hindu d 
lcd considerably. At the same time the (ums. 
Hi Version necessitated the neo-Hindu movements to defend 

induism, 
SA result of these movements the whole of society 
becai ee open to and aware of the needs of each 
E th  Teactionary elements cannot be excluded. 


openness and awa 
is : reness led the 
realities and changes in society. Hopie Sawarga new 
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Christian Mass Movements during 
the Period of Rising Nationalism 
and Dynamic Hindu Move- 
ments in Kerala 


5.1.0 Rising Nationalism in India 

Nationalism’ in India entered a new stage during the 
first decade of this century. It found its expression against 
the British, when in 1905 George Nathaniel Curzon, the 
British Governor General, implemented a long-discussed 
reform of dividing the province of Bengal into two pro- 
vinces which resulted in one section with a Hindu 
majority and the other with a Muslim majority.? "There 
was very strong protest from the people against this 
reform and the partition was annulled in 1911. 

In 1905 the protest against the partition of Bengal 
grew into a raging popular movement culminating in a 
boycott of British goods and a declaration that *home- 
made’ articles would be used as far as possible. This 


1 Indian Nationalism was a mental outlook emphasizing the Indian 
identity and asserting independence. The political aspect of 
nationalism was gradually taken more seriously, starting from 
the last quarter of the 19th century and ending in the movement 
for Indian independence. This aspect is stressed here. 

3 Cf. R. C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom Movement in 
India, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1962, pp. 1 ff. 

3 Percival Spear, A History of India, Vol. H, Aylesbury, (19651), 


1975, p. 176. 
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led to the first massive agitation against the British in India 
known as the ‘Swadeshi Movement’, which was fully sup- 
ported by the Indian National Congress. This movement, 
though it was started in Bengal, roused national feeling 
all over India. ; 


During the time of rising nationalism, in the social 
sphere-of Kerala, there was a group of reformers who at- 
tempted to secure social change. The National movement 
brought people of various castes together: untouchability 
had been losing its vigour. But communalism as such was 
gaining strength. Communal solidarity was expressed even 
jn the political life of the state. 


5.1.1. Nationalism and Christian Missions in Kerala 


This rising spirit of nationalism and the early mover 
ments against British domination led to an anti-missionary 
feeling for many who shared the spirit of nationalism. One 
of the missionaries commented: : 


Travancore being a Native Protected State under 
its own Ruler and Government, it was of course 
impossible for them to agitate for Swaraj or Home 
Rule but they turned their attention to Swadeshi, 
or Boycott” of all things foreign, and especially 
of Christianity as a foreign religion-a rather strange 
procedure in a country where Christians settled 
probably within the first two centuries (after Christ).5 


gn missionaries felt extremely uneasy about 
Civis ion and the same missionary wrote: "Already 
por : b toldsvou are foreigners and teach a foreign 

on. We don't want you-clear out!"* Christianity was 


Co — 
4 P. B. i i 
d m Fetabbi Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National 
S Pd. Bombay, (19351), 1946, pp. 43-44. 
T. is, Report of the Trevand i issi 
years 1908 & 1909, TR-R, MS, Box a evan: Pee ae 


8 H. T. Wills to R. W. Thoi 
Y^ januae + W. Thompson, Letter, MS, 
January 14, 1908, Box 23, F 2, ary dated Trevandrum 
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characterized as an "English System™.” Therefore for "the 
great mass of educated classes” patriotism demanded a 
“hostile attitude" towards Christiantity.! For them to be 
Indian meant to be Hindu, having new interpretations of 
and new positions within Hinduism Proselytism was 
vehemently criticized by many Hindus.’ 

At the same time many of the missionaries could not 
appreciate the rising national feelings among the people. 
They shared a distinctively anti-national attitude. *Keralo- 
pakari’ a Malayalam fortnightly’? publication of the Basel 
Mission, published many articles, vehemently criticizing the 
‘Swaraj’ movement and praising the British Government as 
the most liberal and benovelent Government of all the times 
to come and saying that it had been blessed on India by 
the divine providence.!! 


Some of the missionaries asserted that the British Raj 
had the full sympathy and support of the Christians under 
them. H. T. Wills wrote, 


I am proud to be able to say that our Christians, 
poor though they are, unite with others in India 
in their loyalty, good-will and faithfulness towards 
the British Raj.'? 


1 A. Parker to R. W. Thompson, Letter, MS, dated June 26, 1911, 
Box 24, F 3, CWMA- 
Ibid. 

he Making of Proselytes"", Editorial Notes, HF, Vol. XXX, 

No. 11, November 1910, p. 402. 
"Keralopakari began its publication as a monthly from May 
1874. t continued as a. monthly, till 1904. It became a fore 
tnightly in January 1905. 
Cf. "The Present Unrest in India", Keralopakari, Vol. 34, 
No, 13, July 1997, pp. 198 ff. (In this article ‘Swaraj’ movement 
wag condemned and its leaders were presented as rebels); Self 
Government", Keralopakari, Vol. 36, No. 5, March 1, 190». 
pp. 68 ff.; ‘Benefits of British Rule", Keralopakari, Vol. 37, 
No. 22, November 15, 1910, pp. 339 ff. 
HoT. Wills, Report of the Trevandrum City Mission fer tbe 
year 1914, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 
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It is not surprising therefore that the miss 
anti-Christian feelings from the educated BIG désH MR € 
ries became greatly afraid of the future of the missionai 
work and began to feel about the need of changes in it 
Pattern of their work. Wills Wrote, “It just may ibe that 
in future all public Christian work will be largely stopped 
by the people becoming excited and dangerous, |f «3 
must devise other means of reaching ‘them”,!3 But it 
must be noted that the feelings of educated Hindus 
during this period never ‘burst out’ against Christianit; 
Instead they turned to strengthen Hinduism. : 


dn 1908 violent riots took Place in Trivandrum, the 
GEM Of Travancore as a result of the political Movil 
ments. In spite of the agitations, the mission did not 
suffer much except in the prohibition of open air mectings 
for two months!5 But (he missionaries began to feel 
Los missionary work by foreigners would have to come 
onda H. X Wills, the missionary in Charge of the 

sity mission reported that 


Missiona- 


The day must com 
to be withdrawn 
of the Indians.!* 


€ When the foreigners will have 
and the work left in the hands 


DL room 


H. T. Wills to R. W, Tho, 

mA mpson, Letter, MS, dated Ti di 
March 17, 1908, TR-1 R TC 
34 -Kela pes L, Box 23, F 2, CWMA, 


ET EPUM Published from Calicut observed 
s ich were delivered in different t 
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"'were the overbearin idi 

A « E conduct, the 

ut just attitude and the bribe-taking Proclivities of the Sirkar 
; Most rampant in the Police depart- 
Kerala Patrika’, Calicut, June 13, 1908, 
s 8 20th June 1908, TNA). 
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z XXI, No. 2, February 1911, 
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The growth of Indian nationalism and the demand 
for self-government was an omen to the mission with 
regard to its future 


5.1.2 Perplexity of the Missionaries on Political Unrest 


During the period of the First World War, there arose 
powerful movements for the cause of self-government in 
India in the emergence of ‘Home Rule Movement whose 
leadership was provided by John Baptista, Annie Besant, 
N. C. Kelkar and B. G. Tilak.'" In Malabar, the northern 
part of Kerala, which was part of British India, the acti- 
vities of the Indian National Congress and the Home Rule 
Movement created an eager political awakening,!* 

This political fervour was also shared by the people 
of Travancore and Cochin though they were outside British 
India. The spirit of ‘self-determination’ and ‘anti-British’ 
feelings were expressed in Trivandrum, the capital of 
Travancore. There were students who were ready to leave 
the University, which was the centre of higher western 
education, in order to express their anti-British feelings.!? 

Political agitation was rather intense in Travancore as 
a result of the dissatisfaction with the reforms in the 
legislature through a Regulation in 1919.?? In Travancore 
there was a legislative Council established in 1888, and an 
Assembly established in 1904. By the Regulation of 1919, 
the membership of the legislative Council was enlarged 
from 15 to 25 and the people were granted the right of 
electing some of the non-official members.?! The Regu- 


see, R. T. Majumdar, History of the Freedom 
Movement in India, Vol. II, pp. 353 ff. 

18 Cf. The History of Freedom Movemnt in Kerala, Vol, IL, 
pp. 66 ff. 

19 “Nagercoil 1916-1921", MS, TR-R, Box 10, CWMA. 

20 Report on the Administration of Travancore, 1108 M. E. 
(1932-33), pp. 13 ff. 

31 The franchise was on the basis of land-tax paid or on the 
basis of Annual income. So it was a property-based legislative 
system (for datails sce Ibid., p. 14). 
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lation of 1919, though an improvement upon the previous 
regulations regarding legislature in Travancore, was objec- 
tionable to the political leaders, especially on account of 
the reservation of the prerogative to the Maharaja to make 
law independent of the Council and because of the way 
of its enactment.?? The regulation did not satisfy the 
aspirations of the people who had been sharing the feel- 
ing which had been growing in India 


The missionaries who had been working in Kerala were 
very conscious of the movements around them. In 1920 
one of the missionaries remarked that the Christians in 
Kerala also share “some measure of the prevailing atmos- 
phere in other parts of India"?* But the student ‘strikes’, 
which were then reported for the first time in the College 
and schools run by the missionaries, made them extremely 
unhappy. In 1921 there were two ‘strikes’ in the College 
at Kottayam and in the schools at Trichur.?* The Angli- 
can Bishop at Kottayam indirectly complained of the 
“tolerant and sympathetic” attitude of Holland, the new 
principal of the CMS College “towards the strong tide of 
the awakening of the National self-consciousness of 
Indians".* Holland was appointed in the place of Ask- 
with, a man of “firm discipline".?6 


Though the immediate reasons for the strikes were 
the compulsory attendance at scripture teaching and the 
increase in the fees, the Bishop observes that these two 
issues "gave an opportunity to the agents of non-co-oper- 
ation who stirred up the local Hindu lawyers and other 


33 R. Ramakrishnan Nair, Constitutional Experiments in Kerala, 
pp. 9-10. 

28 R. Sinclair, Report of the Neyoor Mission District for the year 
1920, MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 

#4 Report of the Travancore and Cochin Mission for the year 
1929, MS, CMSA. 

25 C. H. Gill to Mrs. Thornton, Letter, MS, dated Kottayam January 
24, 1922, CMSA. 

26 Ibid. 
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leaders who instigated the students to strike",;?" ]t was 
the time when Mahatma Gandhi had launched his pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation and by the 'agents of non- 
co-operation' is obviously meant thc people who shared 
the spirit of nationalism. 

The perplexity of the missionaries during this period 
was reflected in a letter of Arthur Parker, a missionary to 
the Foreign Secretary of the LMS in England. He wrote, 

We are, as you know, passing through trying tímes 
now in India, and Travancore, remote though it 
seems to be from the main stream of Indian life, 
is by no means unmoved by the strong currents 
that are now flowing in various directions. Our 
part as missionaries has been not to oppose these 
currents or blindly swim with them but to try and 
utilise them and the energy they represent. for the 
betterment of the Church.?* 


As political unrest began to grow in India, along with 
other things, there were two reactions within the mission. 
On the one hand there were the Indian Christians who 
articulated in very clear voices their concrete protest 
against the domination of the western missionaries over 
the churches and began to turn to political means for 
the redress of their social disabilities; on the other hand 
there was a steady, rapid and conscious attempt to change 
the missions into churches under Indian leadership. 


5.1.3 Indian Christians against the Domination of the Missionaries 


The growing nationalism gave many Indian Christians 
a feeling of enough self-confidence to enable them to 
Observe the work of the missionaries critically. In 1910. 
one of the leading pastorates recorded their strong protest to 
the Board of Directors in England in a petition signed 


27 Ibid. 
28 A. Parker to Lenwood, Letter, MS, dated August 2, 1920, TR-IL, 
Box 26, F 5, CWMA. 
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by 58 people, "against the high-handed behaviour of the 
Travancore District Committee" in ordaining a Pastor for 
them and ignoring their opinion.*® 


In 1913 when a deputation of LMS from England 
visited various mission stations in India, one of the Me- 
moranda from the people argued for the reduction in 
the number of western missionaries. The Memorandum 
proposed: 

++ As matters stand at present, two Superintending 

Missionaries, one for the Malayalam district and 

another for the Tamil district would be quite enough 

with competent Indian Missionaries or Assistant 

Missionaries in convenient centres.?? 


The same Memorandum proposed that the superinten- 
dence of the western missionaries might be given more to 
the institutional work such as Press, Technical School, 
Medical Work etc., and church and mission might be left 
more and more in the hands of the Indians.! A. Samuel, 
who signed the above memorandum, said in another letter 
addressed to the secretary of the ‘Home Missionary Society" 
that “it is our duty to take up the evangelization of 
our country...",?? He was expressing the self-confidence 
which many Christians had, as their share of the national 
feelings running through the country. 


Christians also began to raise their voice against the 


domination of the missionaries. In one of the open 
letters, it was remarked, 


i MEA , 5 i 
The aristocratic administration of some of our pre- 
“sent day Missionaries makes some outsiders believe 


Hah 


ne Sire a., 
2 EET Deacon and 57 others of Zionpuram Pastorate 
9 the Directors of LMS, Letter, MS, dated April 5, 1910, 
P TR-IL, Box 24, F 2, CWMA. 
A Samuel, Memorandum, dated Trivandrum, October 23, 1913, 
LMS 67, No. 24 (b), UTCA. 
dbid. 


$ reins Pie eee Letter, dated Trivandrum, March 18, 
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that our mother Society's work is only a commer- 

cial enterprise without profits.?* 

The same letter demanded that the Indian Christians 
should get rid of their "slavish" attitude to the missiona- 
ries, and proposed that the missionaries should live with 
the Indian ministers occasionally for better communication 
between them, and then “our missionaries will have a 
chance to put aside their superior position".?^ He com- 
plained that "in the affairs of the Mission the Indian 
Christian is an absent member. I hope and pray that 
Mr. Lenwood, our present Foreign Secretary, would bring 
our Missionaries and the Christian people into closer 
contact".?5 

Christian leaders agitated against any suspected “attempt 
on the part of the Missionary to bring the independent 
Pastorates under the bondage of the Missionary's influe- 
nce".5 There was "bitter hostility" against some of the 
new schemes of the missionaries. One of the missionaries 
wrote that the people who agitated against him were those 
who were "moved by the spirit of the times".?7 

Such agitations from within the churches made the 
missionaries extremely unhappy. In 1921 one of the mis- 
sionaries expressed his bitter feelings against the demands 
of the Indian Christians who voiced their objection to the 
domination of the missionaries.** He asserted “we must 


always bear in mind however that folks in this land have 
not our independence of spiri 


.4"39 and that therefore 


Samuel to Paul Daniel (Secretary to the Church Union), 

ed Letter, dated June 10, 1915, LMS 67, UTCA. 

ee also A. Samuel to Rev. Sathianathan, Printed Letter, 
dated Trivandrum, March 18, 1915, UTCA. 

85 A. Samuel to Rev. Sathianathan, Letter, March 18, 1915, UTCA. 

86 R. Sinclair, Report of the Neyoor District for the year 1920, 
MS, TR-R, Box 9, CWMA. 

37 Il 

88 R. Sinclair, Report for the year 1921, MS, dated March 25, 1922, 
TR-R, Box 9, CWMA- 

89 Ibi 
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the prevailing unrest was merely due to ators. Thus 
the voice against British domination in India had its echoes 
in the life of the Church. But the ‘leading string’ in the 
hands of the missionaries was the financial support they 
1 mediated. *o 


i 1 During this period, one of the most important events 
in the life of the Church in India in general and in Tra- 
vancore in particular was the transition from Mission to 
Chureh, discussed though this had been ever since the 
middle of the 19th century. 


5.2. Transition from Mission to Church 


[| 5.2.1 Theoretical Foundations 


| As early as 1848, even before the discussions on the 
Concept of 'devolution'*! began, one of the missionaries 
attempted to give significant responsibilities to the church 
members, In that year. K. P. Pfander, a CMS missionary 
in Agra, introduced a Panchayat system within the mission 
to stimulate the development of leadership within the Chri- 
stian community, He consulted with this Panchayat or 
board in all cases of discipline, admission to Baptism and 
Lord's Supper etc, The church fund, which was the con- 
tribution of the People, was also kept under the manage- 


ment of the Panchayats? Thi at i 
copied, is attempt was not widely 


Posters os a 
40 i 
The Indian churches found it extremely difficult to gain full 


fiuran independence immediately. This was a chain of bon- 
ge which kept the rising spirit for self-hood under the domi- 
ms ener the missionaries (R. Sinclair, Report of the 
5 few tas ssion District for the year 1920, MS, TR-R, Box 9, 
41 The term ‘devolution’ 
the responsibilities 
local church which 
“| particular mission, 
42 Eugene Stock, The Histo: 
Vol. II, pp. 418-19, 


is used to denote the handing over of 
of mission from a foreign mission to the 
was formed as a result of the work of that 


ry of the Church Missionary Society, 
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Two famous names connected with the concept of 
‘devolution’ in mission and its implementation are those of 
Rufus Anderson and Henry Venn, Rufus Anderson was 
the secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. During his visit to Ceylon and India in 
1854—55 he proposed a plan for the transition of ‘Mission’ 
to ‘Church’, which would be self-supporting, self-governing 
and self-propagating.* This proposal was formulated into 
official policy in 1856.44 Henry Venn, the Secretary of 
the CMS from 1843 to 1869, also made vigorous proposals, 
independent of the thinking of Rufus Anderson, as to the 
formation of ‘churches’ in the ‘mission fields" instead of 
the continuation of ‘mission’.45 

Henry Venn's first paper on the subject was accept- 
ed by the Committee and issued to the missionaries in 
1851. This paper was entitled, ‘Minute upon the employ- 
ment and ordination of Native Teachers, According to 
this paper, the object of the mission was "the settlement 
of a Native Church under Native Pastors upon a self-sup- 
porting system-..".*^* The implementation of this ‘minute’ 
did not follow immediately. Eugene Stock, historian of the 
CMS remarks in fact, “it failed to produce any immediate 
effect in the Indian Missions to which it was particul- 
arly applicable’’.47 

After ten years, in 1861, another and “much more im- 
portant Memorandum also drawn up by Venn, was issued”’.*® 


49 R. Pierce Beaver (ed.), To advance the Gospel—Selections from 
the writings of Rufus Anderson, Michigan, 1967, p. 23; see also 
Phillips, Clifton Jackson, Protestant America and the Pagan 
World, Harvard 1969, pp. 53 ff. 

44 R. Pierce Beaver (cd.), To Advance the Gospel, pp. 23 f; see 
also Norman Goodall, A History of the London Missionary 
Society, 1895-1945, London, 1954, p. 8. 

45 Norman Goodall, A History of LMS, p.91. 

46 Quoted in Eugene Stock, The History of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, Vol. TI, p. 415. 

47 Ibid., p. 417. 

48 Ibid., p. 418. 
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According to Venn, the object of the Church Missionar 
Society’s missions, seen in their ecclesiastical aspect : 


k was 
the development of native churches with a i 


: a view to their 
ultimate settlement upon a self-supporting, self-governing 


and self-extending system. When this settlement has b 

effected the mission will have attained its "euthanasigv t 
In his second Memorandum he Strongly advocated the ii 
troduction of the "Native Church",5o He also proposed 
a scheme of appointing a local school master in charge of a 
Poe tieu the formation of a pastorate and after 
Musa nid sd à District under a District Council 


In 1866 he again 


issued another Memorandum to thi 

i s 
effect. Step by step his second Memorandum was put 
into effect, This led to the Successive formation of pasto- 
Tates, district councils and central 


The realization of 
; sure took place only much later, at 
a time of rising nationalism in India. Nationalism had 
transition from Mission to 
1 ro Of political nationalism in 
c fansition in  ecclesiasti in- 
SENE esiastical matters in 


5.22 Practica] Consequences in Kerala 


In 1846, even before the theoretical 


‘ formulation of 
concept of devolution, a ‘Home Mission 


ary Society' was 


the 


a9 Quid LII 
Quoted in E E. Wigram, “Church and Mission in India", 


The Church Missionary Review, 1922, p. 98; There is a differ- 
Anderson and Henry Venn ar- 
independently or Venn was copy- 
op volfrane, Messner, Roland Allen 
sloh, 1970, p. 170). 
E Poe Be History of the CMS, D p. 418. 
> s iter Church of South India: The Movement 
wards n 1900—1947, London, 1954, pp. gs ff. 
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formed in the LMS area in Kerala, under whose labours 
nine new congregations were formed in two years? The 
work of this ‘Home Missionary Society' was in the form 
of helping the work of the missionaries and not in that 
of missionary work of Indians for the formation of an 
Indian Church. 

In 1860, as a first step to raising a “Native Ministry" 
a resolution was accepted by the TDC*^, as a result of 
which eleven "Native Agents” were placed in a new cate- 
gory as "evangelists".5* Around 1863 another attempt was 
made to make many of the churches self-supporting, in 
which the people participated enthusiastically.5* All these 
were attempts to strengthen the mission 

The first definite step towards the transition from 
Mission to Church was the formation of Indian Pastorates 
in the LMS area in 1866 on the proposals of Joseph 
Mullens, then Foreign Secretary of the LMS, who visited 
Kerala during that year. In a special meeting of the 
Travancore District Committee held in February 1866 he 
urged that 

the settlement of localities or Head stations for 

European Missionaries ought to be determined upon 

relatively to the great question of the establish- 

ment of a Native Pastorate, and subsequent to 

well-considered arrangements for the developing of 

the energies and resources of the Christian popula- 

tion of the Province, with a view to the establishment 


52 C, Mault to Tidman, “Home Missionary Society", Letter, MS, 
dated Nagercoil, March 5, 1847, India Odds, Box 16, CWMA; 
see also C. Mault to A. Tidman, “Report of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society", MS, dated Nagercoil, December 6, 1948, TR-IL 
Box 4, F 1, J B, CWMA. 

53 Baylis’ Proposal, TDC Correspondence, No. 242 dated January 
23, 1860, India Odds, Box 16, CWMA. 

54 J, Duthie to A. Tidman, Letter, MS, dated November 7, 1860, 
India Odds, Box 16, CWMA. 

5 J. Duthie to A. Tidman, Letter, MS, dated July 3, 1865, India 
Odds, Box 17, CWMA, 
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of the Native Churches upon a sound 


and Scri- 
ptural basis for all future time.*^ 


He also proposed *to transfer to the management of 
faithful Native Brethren, to as Breat an extent as possible, 
the pastoral duties of the Mission".5" He was very much 
encouraged to make his proposals on seeing a very effi- 
cient and "finer set of Agents" in Travancore.** He was 
also “decidedly” in favour of ordaining Indians as pastors.** 


As a result of the discussions and consultations during 
his visit in 1866 a re-organization in the administration 
of the mission in Travancore was agreed upon. Subse- 
quently four Indian Evangelists were ordained and appointed 
pastors of the self-supporting churches.*? These churches 
became “independent units” within the London Missionary 
Society in Travancore.5! The missionaries as well as the 
congregations expressed their satisfaction on the arrange- 
ments. John Lowe, a missionary doctor, wrote to Mullens, 
"Nothing could be more satisfactory, nothing more encou- 
raging than the results of the important step you inaugurated 
at Nagercoil on the llth of February last. Truly ‘the 
Lord hath done great things for us’, whereof we are 
glad",52 

The next step was the formation of the ‘South 
Travancore Church Council’. In 1872 the proposal for the 


Dr. Mullen’: "Address, Minutes of Special Meeting of the Tra- 
vancore District Committee, LMS, held at Neyoor, February 


8th, 9th and 10th, 
57 Ibid. 1866, MS, Box 6, F 5, J B, CWMA. 


ae call, EM, June 1866, P. 166. 
: Mullens’ Address, Minutes of Special Meeting of TDC, 
ME 1866, CWMA. 
af] ia", EM, June 1866, pp. 166 ff.; see also C. S. Horne, 
(^ The ape Of the London Missionary Society, 1775—1895, pp. 


301-302. 
(#1 Paul Daniel to Lenwood, Letter, MS, dated Nagercoil, September 
* 1918, TR-IL, Box 26, F 3, CWMA. 
© John Lowe to Dr, Mullens, Letter, MS, dated Neyoor, June 
20, 1866, TR—IL, Box 6, F 5, J D, CWMA, 
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formation of the Church Council was made and the Rules 
were drafted"! The proposal was accepted by the TDC 


in June 187255; and the Church Council was inaugurated 
in 1874.55 


The Church Council was constituted for the declared 
aim of "mutual counsel and support, and for the further- 
ance of the Kingdom of Christ in their midst".55 It was 
also intended to be a council for “eliciting native opinion" *?, 


The membership in this council was open to all European 
missionaries of the LMS in Travancore, all Indian minis- 
ters of the LMS and by annual election, a few members 
from each district of the mission, However its functions 
and power were strictly controlled by the  missionaries 
through the requirement that all minutes of the Church 
Council should be submitted to the Travancore District 
Committee, a body exclusively of European missionaries for 
approval.*® So in practice the missionaries continued to 
be the ‘masters’, and the Indian pastors a higher grade of 
their ‘Native Agents'.*? 


Parallel movements were taking place in the CMS area, 
following the Memorandum of Henry Venn.'? In 1868 new 
arrangements towards self-governing were made and such 
arrangements were put into practice." [n that year the 
old and established congregations were grouped into pasto- 
rates. For the general care of these pastorates, a council 


63 J, Duthie to Mullens, Letter, MS, dated August 17, 1872, Box 
8, F 2, J.A, CWMA. 

54 Minutes of the TDC Meeting held at Pareychaley, June 25, 26, 
1872, TR—IL, Box 8, F 2, J B, CWMA. 

55 I. H. Hacker, A Hundred years in Travancore, p. 101. 

66 “India—South Travancore Church Council", The Chronicle of 
the London Missionary Society, January 1877, p. 35. 

97 Hacker, A Hundred Years in Travancore, p. 101. 

68 "India—South Travancore Church Council", The Chronicle ‘of 
the LMS, January 1877, p. 35. 

69 Supra. 

70 Supra 

71 Proceedings of the CMS, 1872-73, pp. 105 f, 
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of Indian clergy and laity was also formed lt was re- 
solved that the senior missionary be the chairman of this 
council, and membership was given to all pastors of the 
CMS in Travancore and Cochin and one delegate each 
from each pastorate.?* 


In 1872 this council was divided into two-one for the 
northern area and another for the south.74 The intro- 
duction of these organizations did not transfer any of 
the administrative responsibilities to the Indians, because 
the Church Councils were not bodies with executive func- 
tions. The decision-making body was ‘Missionary Confer- 
ence’ which was a body exclusively of foreign missionaries. 


In Kerala, the CMS began to seck for an admini- 
Strative and ecclesiastical head and as a result J. M. Speechly 
Was consecrated Bishop of Travancore and Cochin in 1879 
and took up his office in 1880.75 Though the conse- 
cration of a Bishop provided structural stability, it did 
not contribute to the establishment of an Indian church 
then, but only to the establishment of the mission under 
an English authoritative head. However the consecration 
of a Bishop was a Pointer to the formation of an Indian 


In 1902 a few responsibilities such as supervision 
over Schools and non-pastorate congregations were given 


7? Proceedings of the CM: 
S, 1869-70, p. 167; see a din 
of the CMS, 1870-71, p. 166. : s AAAA 
ts Proceedings of the CMS, 1879-80, p. 94; see also W. J. Richards, 
© “Twenty Years’ CMS Work in Travancore and Cochin", CMI, 
September 1879, p. 543; M. E. Gibbs, The Anglican Church in 
India 1600-1970, p. 255. In 1869 when the Church Counci 
© formed there were 14 Indian clergy in the CMS in Kera! 
WOES Soda ies Rprets of the CMS (Cf. W. J. Richards, 
» Ork". CMI, September 1879, p. $47). 
34 Proceedings of the CMS, 1879-80, ue 
75 Ibid., p. 93; see also Eugene Stock, The History of the CMS, 
Wal. HL, p. 183-84; and Cf. '"Travancorc-The Land, the People 
and the Mission", The Church Missionary Gleaner, Vol, VI, 
No. 70, October 1879, pp. 109 ff. 
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to the pastorates.'^ However, most of the schools were 
controlled directly by the missionaries on various grounds.?? 
In the CMS area, an earnest attempt was made in 1887 
aiming at self-support by deciding to contribute 5 per cent 
of the income of the Pastorates to the Central Fund.78 


5.2.2.1 Reforms for Self-Expression 


The next important stage towards ‘self-expression’ was 
the formation of the ‘South Travancore Church Union’ 
in the LMS area. The scheme for the ‘Church Union’ 
was approved by the Travancore District Committee in 
August 1903 and introduced in 1904. The membership of 
the ‘Church Union’ was open to all male members of the 
missionaries, all ordained ministers in connection with the 
LMS and one lay representative from each pastorate.?? 


The introduction of this new scheme was "for the 
purpose of developing the pastorates, extending the power 
and influence of these self-supporting churches, and ena- 
bling them to bind every pastorate connected with our mission 
into a whole which should learn to exercise all their 
tights and privileges".5? But in practice, the function of 
the Church Union was limited to the matters concerning 
the pastors and to making resolutions to the Travancore 
District Committee which used to scrutinize the resolutions 
carefully and rejected them in most cases. The Travancore 
District Committee continued to be the governing body; 
the non-pastorate churches were also administered directly 
by the missionaries.*! 


76 Caley to Durrant, Letter, MS, dated Tiruwella, July 18, 1902, 
CMSA. 

77 Ibid. 

7^ J. M. to Gray, Letter, MS, dated March 12, 1887, CMSA. 

19 Minutes of the TDC, Neyoor, August 11-15, 1903, MS (copy), 
TR—IL, Box 21, F, 4, CWMA, 

50 Hacker, One Hundred Years, p. 102. - 

51 Paul Daniel to Lenwood, Letter, MS, dated Nagercoil, Septem- 
ber 25, 1918, TR—IL, Box 26, F 3, CWMA. 
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During the same decade, new reforms were also in- 
troduced in the CMS area. Accordingly the CMS churches 
were grouped into four districts namely Kottayam, Melukavu. 
Mavelikara and Tiruvella.5? Each of these districts had 
"District Church Councils having a missionary as vice- 
president, who was the chairman. Co-ordinating these 
four District Councils, there was a Provincial Council which 
met once a year. The vice-presidents of the District Church 
Councils were also the vice-presidents of the Provincial 
Council. Combining all the congregations there was also 
a Diocesan Conference of which tbe Bishop was the 
chairman. All the CMS missionaries, Indian clergy, and 
a stipulated number of lay representatives from each 
area were the members of the Diocesan  Conference.** 


In spite of the formation of these Councils, the power 
of control was exclusively in the hands of the missionaries. 
Even in the District Church Councils, the vice-presidents, 
who Were the chairmen, were missionaries. In 1907, the 
District Church Councils recommended that two Archdeacons 

ould be oppointed as their vice-presidents, the Ven. 
J.J. B. Palmer, a missionary, and the Ven. J. Chandy, an 
Indian Clergyman. j 
.. The missionaries did not want to have an Indian as 
one of the vice-presidents. So the CMS Bishop, who 
y a foreigner, Wrote to the Parent Committee of the 
CMS in London in a typically English style to dissuade the 
Committee from confirming the appointment of J. Chandy 
whose only disqualification was to be an Indian. The, 
Bishop wrote, “As regards Archdeacon Chandy -as he is 
an Indian Clergyman, 1 do not know whether it is neces- 
sary for the P. C. (Parent Committee) to confirm his 
appointment". The only body having power to govern, 


LLE E eli D Duran i 
C.H. SU in Appointment of Vice-Presidents of Church 
i Coun one MS, dated Kottayam, September 14, 1907, CMSA. 
enih o the Diocesan Conference, 1907, CMSA. 
H. Gill to Durrant, Appointment of Vice-Presidents of 
Church Councils, Letter, MS, September 14, 1907, CMSA. 
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continued to be the ‘Travancore and Cochin CMS Missionary 
Conference’ in which the membership was open only to 
the foreign missionaries till 1910, It was only then that 
three Indian clergymen were appointed to it.55 


5. 


I 


2.2. Demands of Christians in Kerala 


The Travancore Church Council of the LMS had 
frequently requested the Travancore District Committee to 
share the administrative responsibilitics with at least a 
few of the Indian Christians in Travancore, a request 
which the TDC had as often rejected. In 1913 the Church 
Council put forward a few definite demands in the usual 
form of resolutions. One of the resolutions demanded 
that a few Indians should be included along with the 
European missionaries in a committee to improve the paddy 
fields. Though it was a resolution supported by 51 votes 
to 8.8 the TDC rejected this demand by recording that 
“TDC sees no reason for altering the present arrange- 
ment",*? 

In that year the Church Council also pointed out that 
for seventeen years they had been discussing and resolving 
and recommending the appointment of a few Indian pas- 
tors as members of the TDC.** Knowing fully that the 
Church Union had no share in the governing of the churches, 
the TDC replied, 

TDC is surprised to observe that the Council has 

overlooked the establishment of the Church Union, 

the object of which is to provide a means by which 
all the affairs of the Travancore churches shall 


85 Minutes of the Travancore and Cochin Missionary Conference 
held at Kottayam, June 26-28, 1913 (Private and Confidential), 
CMSA. 

86 Report of the South Travancore Church Council, 1913, p. 3, 
TR—IL, Box 25, F 1, CWMA. 

87 Minutes of the Annual Meeting of TDC, July 29-31, 1913. 
Trevandrum, MS, LMS 82, UTMA; see also Ibid. A 

88 Ibid. 
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pass from the control of TDC to a full 
sentative body.®? ully repre- 


The unambiguous demands of the Indian Christians 
for a share in the administration of the mission wen 
observed by the TDC with great regret and as a sign ot 
the absence of religious and spiritual condition".9? This 
would. mean in effect, that slavishness to missionaries wa: 
an acknowledged sign of spirituality. t i 


si ees SE to be the controlling and govern- 
ene E the LMS área. The official deputation which 
sonar: various LMS stations in India in 1914 con- 
" ed t! is state of affairs. The deputation observed that 

€ creation. of the Church Union and its functioning 
for a decade did not really transfer any of the powers 
Heb d missionaries to the Indians and its functions "ex- 

in practice any ki isi i 

Ni hee Sea p Bib uin iren except in disputes 


is ae of the Church termed the Church Union 
Modele : he Church Union is only a helpless body 
Bt Mid. Powerless to carry out its likes and dislikes"? 
dove es out that the Church Union failed “to 
PE vishness from our Christian people" to the 
CN hee and as a result in the meetings of the Church 
Sera 3 shige of the missionaries were usually un- 
to ean y the people, even if they did not seem to them 
pte „accordance with their true interest.?? According 

-all grades of our people dread most of our 


Missionaries. Fear i i 
cepe is necessary but that should be filial 


COUPER RS. 
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Noe 3e the South Travancore Church Council, 1913, p. 4. 
91 N. Goodall, The History of the LMS, p 88. 
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The next reform in the mission structure was introduced 
in 1919. In 1919 during the time of the *Home Rule 
Movements, the TDC proposed a new scheme for the co- 
ordination of pastorate and non-pastorate churches and 
this scheme was approved by the Church Council. As à 
result a system of four-committee structure—Church Com- 
mittees, Circle Councils, District Councils and Church 
Council—was established which could reduce the need for 
the Travancore District Committee.?* As a result of the 
new scheme, in 1921 an Indian pastor was appointed chair- 
man of the Nagercoil District.?* 

However, this scheme and the appointment of an Indian 
District chairman did not satisfy the aspirations of the 
Indian Christians. During the visit of the LMS deputation 
in 1922—23, the “inadequate” representation of the Indians 
in the newly created “Mission Council” was deplored in a 
memorandum submitted by the people. The memorandum 
also condemned the “invidious distinctions” kept between 
the missionaries and the Indian Christians.’ 


ion from Mission 


5.2.3 The Thrust of Nationalism on the Tra 
to Church 

The speed of the transition from Mission to Church 

was very close to the growth of nationalism in India- 

As nationalism grew stronger there were significant changes 

in the life of the mission. On the one hand, with the 

rise of nationalism, the Indian Christians became more 


$5 Minutes of TDC, held at Trivandrum 1919, MS, TR—IL, Box 
26, F 4, CWMA; Scheme for the co-ordination of Pastorate 
and Non-pastorate churches adopted by the Travancore Church 
Council, TR—IL, Box 26, F 4, CWMA; see also “London Mis- 
sionaty Society, South Travancore," HF, Vol. XLI, April 1921, 
p. 160. 

26 Paul Daniel (Secretary, Travancore Church Council) to F. Len- 
wood, Letter, MS, n. d, TR—IL, Box 27, F 1, CWMA. 

WT The Loyal Christians of the LMS in South Travancore to the 
Deputation of the LMS, dated Nagercoil, December 13, 1922, 
India Odds 4, Travancore Papers 1, CWMA. 
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and more aware of their responsibility to become part 
ofan Indian Church, and on the other hand the missio- 
naries began to feel more keenly that nationalism directed 
against the British political administration would eventually 
turn against them also. The impact of nationalism on 
the life of the missions was frankly acknowledged by 
various missionaries and missionary bodies. 

As early as 1910, when the political agitations occurred. 
the immediate reaction of a missionary was to propose s 
new strategy of action for the future of the mission. 
He wrote, "Surely we ought now to be giving our very 
best attention to the preparation of workers, not Ministers 
and Pastors alone, but also Evangelists, Sunday School 
Teachers, and general Bible workers as well".?* The 
missionaries were perplexed to a certain extend. But the 
mission authorities in London made concrete proposals 
fer the furtherance of the policy of devolution. By the 
ieplementeion of this policy, according to the instructions 
Sa alee ee step by step mission was changing 


In the report of the L i i 
1922—23, David walters ac i cium aie 
It is a cause of much satisfaction that the LMS 
was ready to meet the demands of the new day. 
The missionaries have worked consistently with the 
view of transferring to the Indian Church the 
responsibility for the maintenance and control of 
the work....We are much gratified that our society 
was ready to, take this step when it was faced by 
the rise of Nationalism, which inspires the Indian 
everywhere to demand the right to control the insti- 

tutions of his own country.?? 
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He also expressed his feeling that “In view of the rise 
of the Nationalist spirit in India, it is important that Chri- 
stianity should present as little as possible of Western 
forms"!9?, though nothing substantial in this direction was 
done. 


The Report of the deputation pointed out the changes 
that had been taking place in India and emphasized new 
principles on the relationship between the Church in India 
and the missionary from abroad. The new principles de- 
manded complete fellowship and partnership in missionary 
service between Indian and European; and a church-centric 
missionary work, Missionaries should have the right to 
help by virtue of becoming real members of the Church in 
India and working from within in partnership with other 
members, +°! 


The deputation proposed that all new missionaries 
coming to India must realize that they come to be a “real 
and integral part of the Indian Church, and fulfil all duties 
and responsibilities of membership".!?? The deputation also 
said that the Indian Church must generously welcome new 
missionaries as members and give them equal opportu- 
nity with its Indian members in Church meeting and 
Council.!?* 


A deputation of the Church Missionary Society to 
India also shared the same feelings with regard to the 
need of the shift in the emphasis from Mission to Church 
as a response to the rising nationalism in India. The CMS 
deputation was convinced that the immediate need was to 
share the administration of the mission with the Indians 
and to transform the mission to church, After the deputa- 
tion the CMS resolution on 13th February 1922 stated that 
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„the growing national consciousness, and the 
efforts now being made by the Indian church 
authorities to free the Anglican Church in India 
from western control, and to create constitutional 
diocesan government, create an altered situation 
of great urgency.'°* 


In order to formulate and give effect to the concerns 
of the CMS in India, an all-India committee was formed 
with Indians and missionaries under the chairmanship of 
Maharaj Singh of Kanwar.!^* 


Under these circumstances a few reforms were intro- 
duced in the Travancore and Cochin mission of the CMS. 
In December 1920, a modified form of the Diocesan Council 
was constituted with elected members from parishes.!** 
This Diocesan Council was not given any administrative 
functions. 


$ In 1926, a scheme was proposed by the Parent Com- 
mittee in London for the transfer of responsibilities to 
the Diocesan Council from the Missionary Conference. 
Aécordingly a system with three structures was formed. 
Everything connected with the missionaries was to be 
attended to by the secretary of the CMS in Madras. 
Matters connected with the mission districts were placed 
under the decision of the Diocesan Council. For the 
management of various institutions different committees 
Were constituted.!°? A constitution to this effect was 
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passed by the Diocesan Council on December 28, 1926.105 
This was indeed a step towards devolution and the 


leadership to a certain extent shifted from the hands of 


the missionaries to the Indians. 


5.2.5 Development in Indigenization 


After 1922, the next important stage in Indian nationa- 
lism was the period from 1928. In that year the Indian 
National Congress demanded dominion status for India 
within one year. The Indian National Congress also decided 
to boycott the Simon Commission, which was appointed 
to determine what future action should be taken with 
regard to the existing responsible government which came 
into being under the Government of India Act of 1919.19? 
The first Round Table Conference furthered the national 
spirit in India. Though the questions involved were mainly 
related to British India, the people of Kerala shared the 
national feelings with the rest of their brothers and 
sisters in India. 

During this period, G. W. Trowell, a missionary, wrote 
in his annual report for the year 1931, “A growth in 
national feeling has been very evident in the last 18 
months; people who before did without a daily newspaper 


feel they must now know what is going on".'!? 


In the College run by the missionaries, many students 
began to wear “Khaddar” which was a sign of nationalism 
in which both the Hindu and Christian students joined.!!! 
There were also “shouts of Gandhi Ki Jai" evey morning 
when the principal, a European missionary, arrived at the 


Gs For details see, ‘Draft Constitution of the Diocesan Council 


and its Committees, Councils and Boards as passed by the 
Diocesan Council’, December 28, 1926, CMSA. 
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college;!? Most of the missionaries could not sympathize 
with the najional feelings of the Indians. 


A missionar 
lady wrote, y 


1 do not wonder if, in ten years time, most of India 
will not be regretting bitterly that things have not 
been allowed to progress by rather easier stages, 
but Indian sensitiveness is so touchy these days 
that it does seem as if we shall have some form of 
Dominion Status or else revolution fairly soon.!!* 
Agitation for political independence was not appreci- 
ated by many of the missionaries because Indian independence 
would mean a decline in their Supremacy. In 1931 another 
missionary “scolded” the students for not attending classes 
on the day when Gandhi was arrested.!!* After the arrest 
of Gandhi there was much “tension and feeling” in Kerala 
and “Khaddar is much worn now” and national aspirations 
are very strong" said the report of a missionary.!!* During 
this period further attempts were made for self-government 
in the churches. 

UTR June 1932, the directors of the LMS issued the 
communication that "the time has come for a further ad- 
vance by the Travancore Church in the management of its 
own concerns because “India has made rapid progress towards 
political self-government and the Missionary enterprise must be 
adjusted to the condition of a self-governing India’*® The 
communication. also reminded the Travancore Church 
Council of the contemporary discussions on this issue, 
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especially after the conference of the International Missio- 
nary Council at Jerusalem in 1928 that their aim should 
be the development of true partnership rather than a con- 
tinuance of the dependence of the younger churches on 
the older ones. 


In concrete terms the suggestion from the Directors 
was to leave the areas of training and evangelism to the 
missionaries and to give the responsibilities of leadership 
and administration of the Indian churches to the Indians. 
The communication said, "the time has passed when the 
detailed administration of each district should be the 
responsibility of a European missionary, and that the system 
which has worked in Nagercoil for 9 years and in Quilon 
for 3 years, should be extended to all districts’.!17 It 
also proposed to introduce a reduction in grants and a 
reduction of missionary staff. The proposals included in 
this communication demanded immediate action, which 
would help the development of an Indian Church in the 
place of mission. 


In June 1933 in a circular letter addressed to all the LMS 
missionaries in India G. E. Phillips, its Foreign Secretary, 
wrote "the naturalisation of Christianity in India must 
definitely and consciously become the aim of the Missions, 
if they would conserve their work. Our work must be- 
come really indigenous or be lost".!!* 

To discuss the ‘communication’ from the Directors, a 
special session of the Travancore Church Council was 
held at Trivandrum on 18th November 1933 in which 
G. E. Phillips the Foreign Secretary of the LMS was also 
present. G. E. Phillips stated about the object of the 
present proposals that 


The object was to help the Indian Church to become 
more indigenous, so that Jesus might find a suitable 
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home in this country. Christ should not be con- 
sidered as a foreigner in India, and there was always 
that danger as long as foreigners appeared to be 
leaders in the Christian Church, "° 


This meeting accepted the Proposals and decided to 
nominate Indian district chairmen to the districts of Parey- 
chaley, Trivandrum, Attingal and Quilon. On 24th January 
1934, the ministerial committee nominated four Indian pastors 
as District Chairmen.'?? The effect of the new scheme was 
the placing of all districts under Indian supervision and 
ending “the patriarchical type of missionary activity”, 121 
One of the missionaries commented that “now missionaries 
Cease to be the administrative heads of the Church in 
Various districts or executive officers of the Church Coun- 
ciini The responsibility handed over to the Indians 
included "management of village day-schools as well as the 


spiritual and financial supervision of the Churches, but ex- 
cluded the institutional work.2 


The time of the introduction. of the new scheme was 
not very favourable in many respects. It was a time of 
financial depression, acute unemployment, and very low 
prices for agricultural Products. Added to these was the 
reduction in the financial subsidy to the mission from the 
churches abroad. Nor had the misgivings of the lower 
caste Christians been fully overcome.!?* So it was a "'sear- 
ching challenge" to the Church Council to accept the 
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responsibilities of their Church.!?* But the Travancore Church 
Council accepted the challenge, which indeed they had been 
waiting to underta Thus as a result of the conscious 
attempts of the missionarics and the movements of the 
Indian Christians for self-government in the churches the 
transition from Mission to Church became a reality in Kerala 
and a step on the way to the emergence of an Indian 
Church. 

At the same time the missionaries had been confronted 
with the question of freedom for missionary work and 
the freedom of conversion in future. Though this was a 
question of All-India significance, it had serious consequ- 
ences in Kerala, as a state where Christian mass move- 
ments had been taking place. 


5.2.5 Attempt to Preserve the Freedom of Conversion 


By 1930, it was clear to all those concerned that the 
days of British Raj in India had been counted. The 
Christian missionaries felt that they did not command any 
significant socio-political power such as they had commanded 
in the past. The widespread activities of Hindu missions, 
especially in the areas where the Christian missionary 
activities were more effective, and the increasingly unfriendly 
attitude of those who were in political power as in Travan- 
core made the Christian Missionary Societies anxious about 
the freedom of missionary activities and the freedom for 
conversion in India in future. Pannir Selvam, a Christian 
delegate to the Round Table Conference in 1931, was one 
who insisted on this freedom and proposed a clause which 
should be included in the Constitution of India. The main 
clause of his proposal was as follows: 

Every person of whatever race, caste, creed or sex 

shall have the right to freely and openly profess, 

practise and preach his religion, subject to public 
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order and morality. He shall also have the right 
to convert by peaceful, legitimate, and constitutional 
methods others to his faith.!?6 


The representatives. of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland met together and discussed the same 
question on 9th November 1931. They decided to try for 
the inclusion of the clause proposed in the memorandum 
of Pannir Selvam in the Constitution. of India, with a 
slight amendment which they suggested. The amendment 
read: 

Every person of whatever Tace, caste, creed or sex 

Shall have the right freely and openly to profess, 

change, practise and preach his religion.!?? 


They also felt that it would not be wise to request 
that the Constitution. should provide for "freedom to 
foreigners to propagate their religious faith and the right 
of entry into a country for this purpose", :28 


1 Thus by the end of 1931, the heads of various missionary 
societies. in England came to a full understanding that 
the traditional missionary work might have to be discon- 
tinued in the nearest future and the only healthy way 
open to them was to proceed further in the Process of 
changing. Mission to Church which had already been started 
much earlier. While the ‘forward’ caste elite section of 
the Christians had been demanding self-government within 
the Church, the lower caste Christians were unhappy at 
this development for their own, and valid, reason. 
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5.2.6 The Lower Caste Christians’ fear of Devolution 


The idea of devolution filled the lower caste Christians 
with fear and anxiety. They were afraid that when the 
missionaries gave the administrative responsibilities to the 
Indians, they would be under the ‘rule’ of other forward 
castes. 

In the LMS area, the Pulaya and the Paraya Christians 
had the fear that ‘devolution’ would mean a Nadar domi- 
nation over them and this they did not want to happen. 
So they requested the missionaries that “their churches 
may be formed into a separate district and put under a 
European Missionary".!?? There were also a few others 
who suggested not withdrawing the missionary supervision 
from the Church because of the heterogeneous character 
of the Church, having people from different castes,!39 

In the CMS area, where the lack of integration bet- 
ween the Syrian adherents of the CMS and non-Syrian 
converts was manifest, the lower caste Christians feared 
that this would result in the consecration of a Syrian- 
Anglican as their Bishop, They also wanted to avoid this 
and expressed their preference to be under a European 
missionary rather than under a "Syrian Bishop".!?: 

The ‘depressed class’ Christians, therefore, requested 
the CMS delegation in October 1921 that “We should, 
therefore, be protected for a hundred more years under 
the direct rule of foreign missionaries and  bishops".!?? 
It is deplorable and contrary to facts that some of the 
‘forward’ caste members wanted to portray this feeling of 
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the depressed class’ Christians as their desire for more 
material help from the missionaries. One of the forward 
Caste members wrote in 1927 of “the depressed classes 


under the leadership of Poikayil Yohannan, a man of 
unusual abilities and a low caste convert of the Mar Thoma 
Church.'?? This group provided communal identity to 
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~ There were also a fi indi; 
Iso. ew indigenous movements which 
attracted the Christians of the lower castes. Important 


among them was the “Pratyaksha Raksha Daiva Sabha’ 


But he could command a very large following which reached 
nearly 15,000 around 1881. Many of his followers were CMS 
Christians. As the main prophecy about the Second Advent 
proved to be false, the movement began to wither. Justus 
Joseph died in 1887. This movement continued asasmall sect 
by name 'Yuyomayam Church’ under the leaders! of his 
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or to these sects. In 1926, a CMS document said, “There 
is always the possibility of leakages (on a large scale) to 
the active proselytising bodies all around them and to 
the indigenous ‘heresies’. The ferment among the outcaste 
communities may upset any attempted forecaste",!^* 

During the 1920s considerable number of lower caste 
Christians left the older missions, at the same time there 
were also new additions. In 1928, the CMS reported that 
“204 members have lapsed to heathenism" and “215 joined 
other Churches",/^* During the following year “143 members 
lapsed to heathenism and 233 joined other Christian 
bodies"./4$ According to the opinion of W. S. Hunt, 
who made a study of mass movements in 1926, the total 
number of Christians left the CMS was much higher than 
the figures received from the pastors. A good number of 
people who went back to their old form of religion was 
‘restored’ to Christianity but those who joined other forms 
of Christianity did not return to the CMS.'*" 


5.3 Growing Communalism and Socio-Political Movements 
5.3.1 Growth of Communalism 


The growth of nationalism had a delinite impact upon 
the social life of Kerala. 1t furthered the sense of freedom 
which had been growing among various communities for 
many decades. On the one hand, people belonging to 
different communities shared the national feeling though 
their political aims were different from those of British 
‘India, on the other, in Kerala there was an attempt by 
almost every community to strengthen and improve its 
own community, resulting in the growth of communalism 
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or as one of the missionaries put it in 1924, as an “in- 
tensification of race consciousness''.'** 


One of the obvious manifestations of this tendency 
was the formation of communal organizations.'^? There 
also emerged a tendency for people to change their caste 
names. For them the old caste names were marks of 
varying degrees of inferiority and humiliation. The lower 
caste people began to look for caste names, which, they 
thought, existed before the immigration of Brahmins to 
Kerala, an attempt suggestive of their longing to attain 
the state of their ancient dignity.'?? 


The Nairs led the way of changing caste names. They 
adopted a distinctively Kerala name of 'Nair' instead of 
their traditional caste name ‘Soodra’, which definitely did 
not show their social position in Kerala.!5! This was 
followed by the Nadars who adopted the caste name ‘Nadar’ 
instead of the old name 'Shanan'.!** 

The Parayas and the Pulayas searched for names such 
as ‘Sambavar’ and 'Cheramar' respectively which signified 
the names which existed before the subjugation of their 
freedom to other castes.!5? In their respective communi- 
ties Christians were among the most active members and 
leaders.'3* 

People of some of these castes began to use their 
caste names as a sufix to their personal names. G.. Parker, 
a missionary wrote, "G. Selvamony Nadar is a Christian... 
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Selvamony would most strongly resist being called G. 
Selvamony Shaman but he will be proud of being called 
G. Selvamony Nadar. You will see that the movement has 
a distinct element of amelioration in it and to that extent 
it wins some Christian sympathy".!55 Christians joined in 
enterprises with their non-Christian friends of the same 
caste, as long as their involvement did not clash with 
religious beliefs and traditions. 

During the 1920s with the strengthening of commu- 
nalism, the struggle for caste-centred social improvement 
and emancipation entered a new phase. Various castes 
tried to be independent of other castes as far as possible. 
lt is significant to observe that when the higher castes 
attempted to strengthen their own castes, the lower castes 
sought protection under any leadership which would give 
a certain amount of communal solidarity and possibilities 
of growth. They also tricd to get necessary legislations 
for their betterment and emancipation. Among all the 
legislative measures, the most significant and that which 
affected society in Kerala most was the Nair Regulation 
of 1925. The Nairs, being the land holders, and being 
the leading community, the Nair Regulation has much 
significance in the socio-economic history of Kerala. 


5.3.2 The Nair Regulation of 1925 


As the Nair community began to revive and to reorganize 
itself, many of its leaders discovered that a restructure of 
their social system through their law of inheritance was 
essential for their social Progress. They particularly wanted 
to put an end to the joint family system and the loose 
System of marriage and to introduce the individual right of 
inheritance, Nair leaders had been conscious of these pro- 


lems at least from the time of Chattampi Swamikal, who 
kindled the need for change and progress among them.!5* 
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During the last quarter of thc 19th century Christian 
missionaries and the missionary socicties attempted to 
change the law of inheritance of the Nairs in Travancore 
and Cochin, so that conversion to Christianity would not 
be hindered by thc inability of a convert to inherit or 
to get a share of the family property.'57 The attempts 
of the missionaries through the British administration 
failed because of the strong Opposition of the Maharajas 
of Travancore and Cochin.'5 But after about 25 years, 
the people themselves began to attempt for a change in 
their laws of inheritance. In fact the *Malayali Sabha’ 
from its inception wanted reform in the system of in- 
heritance among them. After 1900 many Nairs began to 
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the whole social fabric of the country. The fundamental pri- 
nciple of the community is the joint family system, according 
to which the family property is indivisible and members of 
the family are only entitled to maintenance therefrom so long 
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argue that paternal inheritance was the only way for the 
Stability of Nair families.'5? 

By 1919 changing the law of inheritance became a 
matter of serious concern to the Nair Service Society (NSS) 
which made the necessary plans to submit a memorandum 
to the Government.'®® The NSS leaders also tried to 
change the opinion of the Nairs in its favour. 

In 1920 discussing on this issue, in the Sri Mulam po- 
pular Assembly K. Govinda Pillai, a leader of the Nairs 
argued in favour of individual partition and the adoption 
of Makkathayam in the place of Marwnakkathayam system 
of inheritance.!$! For him 

The marriage bond amongst Nairs was also loose at 

present and it was essential that the matrimonial tie 

should be placed on a firm legal basis. A radical 
change in the line of succession was, therefore, very 
desirable. To remedy the evils complained above, the 

Member prayed for the grant of a law allowing indi- 

vidual partition and Makkathayam in Nair Tarawads.!62 

After much deliberation in 1925, a new regulation was 
introduced binding the social systems of the Nair families. 
According to this Regulation possibility of partition was given 
to the Nair joint familes. The Regulation said “any member of 
a Tarawad may claim or be compelled to divide from any other 


as they discharge certain religious duties in which a convert to 
Christianity is unable to join" (For details see MPP, November 
25, 1898, PP. 18 ff.) The British Government did not change 
its decision though there were further requests from the mis- 
Sionaries even to the Viceroy (D. A. Rees, “The Disabilities 


of Native Converts in Native States"? 
pp. 33 ff). ates", HF, September 1899, 


159 CI. Krishnamarar, “Nayar Samudayathint ithi” 
‘Sujana, Vinodini”. Val. ayathinte Achara Sthithi"', 


HI, No. 5, July 1909, p. 17. 
160 K, i i i ety Gail 
K iremetweran Nair, Nair Service Society Charitram, pp. 


1 Supra, p. 240. 


162 “Assembly Subject re: Nair Regulation'', Cover File No. 67 
of 1920, Legislative Section, TGER. 
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member of the Jarawad on attaining majority ",!9? Until 
such division, each member of a Tarawad should be deemed 
to have a definite share in the Tarawad property which is 
inheritable. According to this Regulation, guardianship of 
children in the Nair families was transferred to the father 
from the maternal uncle called Karanavan.'5^ This implied 
reform in the system of marriage also. The Nair Regulation 
made provision for the inheritance of women, including 
widows. The Regulation said, 


Unlike under Hindu law, the widow gets an absolute 

right over a share of the property equal to that of a 

son while the daughter succeeds along with the son.!5* 

The Nair Regulation was intended partly to eman- 
cipate the ir community from the domination of the 
Brahmins, Therefore there was a storm of protest against 
it from Brahmins, especially to the introduction of paternal 
inheritance among the Nairs. 

In 1924, when the Nair Regulation was under dis- 
cussion, a mass petition of the Brahmins was presented to 
the government in which they demanded the possibility 
of the Sambandham!** relationship with Nair women should 
be permitted to continue without any claim of inheri- 
tance by their children by Nair women. They claimed, 

Sambandham of Nair women by Malayalam Brahmins 

has been a time honoured practice in which it has 

been fully understood that it will not offer any 
claim of inheritance....We are Makkathayis and our 
inheritance, which according to Hindu law belongs 
only to the children born of the same caste, and this 
practise should not be altered by Nair Regulation.!5? 


168 The Nayar Regulation II of 1100, Cover File No. R. Dis. 
172, dated May 4, 1925, p. 10, TGER. 

164 [ y Em 

165 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

166 Supra., p. 215. 

167 Petition from Brahmins, dated Chingom 9, 1099, File No. R. 
Dis. 172, dated May 4, 1925, TGER. 
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n There was another representation from Marasseri Thri- 
vikramaru Vasudevaru, which condemned the Nair Regu. 
lation as a “treacherous” regulation because this regulation 
affected not only the Nairs, but also the Brahmins 
so he demanded changes in the Regulation.!5* 

However, in the Revision of the Nair Regulation by 
a-'Select Committee’, ‘marriage and its dissolution’ among 
the Nairs were also defined. Accordingly the loose marriáge 
of Sambandham was not given the legal status of marriage 
and marriage it proposed to “openly solemnise by the 
presentation of cloth to the female by the male".!59 The 
Nair Regulation stated in definite terms that, 

The wife and minor children shall be entitled to 

be maintained by the husband or father, as the 

case may be; provided that the wife shall not be 

entitled to maintenance if she refuses to live with 

the husband without just cause or has renounced 

Hinduism and has embraced another religion, +° 

The Bill was also opposed by Kshatriyas in a repre- 
sentation signed by 475 people.!! Many groups of Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas recorded their protest through representa- 
tions. However, one representation of the Kshatriyas 
signed by 55 people proposed that the scope of the 
legislation should be enlarged in such a way as to bind 
their community also, on the ground that it is the ‘Dharma’ 
or duty of man to protect his wife and children.!? 

As the legislature approved the Nair Regulation, Brahmins 
approached the Maharaja and requested him not to approve 
of the Regulation. However, in 1925 it came into effect. 


and 


QU Hirn diae MESE 
468 Representation from — Marasseri 
dated 11.8. 1099, in Ibid. uy 
169 Nair Regulation Amendment Bi i 
Bi 
CENE en! ill as Revised by the Select 
70 Ibid. 


am i 
iium Koilthampuran and others, Representation to the 
gislative Assembly, dated Vrichigom 15, 1099, in Ibid. 


173 Kerala Varma Thai i 
dated 19.5. 1099, od others to the Legislative Assembly, 


Thrivikramaru Vasudevaru, 
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The significance of the Nair Regulation was more than a 
legislation regulating the rules of succession of the Nairs. 
The regulation was the result of public opinion created 
among the Nairs from the time of Chattampi Swamikal, 
and this gave the Nairs independence from the domination 
of the Brahmins. The provision of paternal inheritance 
and the legal status of marriage affected the Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas, and the provision regarding the divi- 
sibility of land affected the lower castes also, because the 
Nairs were the main land-owning community in Kerala. 
The Nair Regulation marked the beginning of the disin- 
tegration of the joint family system, but on the other 
hand it stabilized the communal solidarity of the Nairs. 


As the Nairs were consolidating their position in the 
changing social environment and strengthening their com- 
munal identity through their organization, the Nair Service 
Society, the Izhavas also began to seek ways and means 
for faster social advance. 


5.3.3 Izhavas in the Abstention Movement 


The Izhavas had been anxious to improve their social 
position and to have due representation in the political 
life of Travancore. In 1928, when the 'Simon Commis- 
sion??? visited India, C. V. Kunjuraman, General Secretary 
of SNDP Yogam handed a representation to the Commis- 
sion explaining various disabilities from which the Izhavas 
suffered. He pointed out the need of retaining communal 
representation and providing a separate electorate for the 
Izhavas because, according to the Izhava leaders, as caste pre- 
judice existed very strongly in Kerala, they could not secure 
adequate seats in the legislature at the general elections.!?* 


173 Supra., p.333. 

174 Representation of the Izhavas to the Simon Commission, 
Memorandum of the SNDP Yogam, signed by C. V. Kunjuraman, 
dated May 26, 1928, appended in ‘The Executive Committee, 
The All Travancore Political Congress, Travancore; The Present 
Political Problem, Calicut, 1934, p, 252 ff, 
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Though there was no immediate response to this repre- 
sentation, it made absolutely clear that communal repre- 
sentation was the demand of the Izhava leaders during this 
period. ia 

In 1932 Izhava members of the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly submitted a memorandum to the Dewan in which 
they requested: 

Our prayer in the matter is to widen the franchise. 

we are agreeable to adult suffrage. If there is any 

difficulty in granting this, our prayer is to grant 

us special electorates or joint electorates with 

reservation of seats without prejudice to our right 

to contest from general constituencies.!5 

In thesame year similar demands were raised by Latin 
Catholics!?$ and Muslims. +77 t 

In October 1932, Travancore government declared new 
constitutional reforms'?*, which did not satisfy the aspi- 
rations of the Izhavas'9 and the Izhavas at a meeting 
recorded their disapproval of the reforms. 

* Christians of different denominations also met at 

Trivandrum and argued that “...adequate reservation of 
seats on the basis of population alone would ensure the 
just representation of the neglected communities like the 


175 et Om de Memorial presented to the Dewan of Tra- 
ore by the Ezhava Members of the Sti M 
Assembly on March 18, 1932, in Ibid. oA 
176 Supra., p. 57, 
HA The Executive Committee’, Travancore, pp.2 ff. 
L! H mcis. of the Reform sec, Ibid., Appendix, pp. 22ff.; 
: 6n Pr: de: the Administration of Travancore for the 
79 The demand of Izhavas, Christians and Muslims was that the 
Ms M. qualification for the right to vote should be abolished 
pesi igi adult franchise should be introduced, communal 
i ees p should be introduced and seats should be reserved 
ex Snort’ communities in the legislature. The Travancore 
Rano sa ier oes down these demands (cf. R Ramakrishnan 
» Constitutional Experiments in Kerala, pp. 17—18)- 
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Christians, Izhavas and Muslims".!?? Soon Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations joined together and formed ‘All Tra- 
vancore Christian Political Conference’ and demanded from 
the government the reservation of seats in a joint electorate 
on the basis of population in order to avoid the continuance 
of communal vested interests. At the same time they were 
equally aware that such reservation was “not theoretically 
perfect as a democratic device".!5^ This was also the period 
when the question of communal electorates Was seriously raised 
in British India.**? However, the demand for communal ele- 
ctorates was declined by the Travancore government which 
answered in unambiguous terms that “‘...reservation of seats 
in the legislature for particular communities cannot be gra- 
nted".!** 

During this time, 


when lzhavas, Christians and Muslims 
were coming together to claim their political rights, the 
Protestant Christians of South Travancore, mainly Christians 
under the London Missionary Society made a separate re- 
presentation to the Government on November 21, 1932 and 
demanded that reservations should be made in public ap- 
pointments for their group of Christians. This representa- 
tion complained that benefit of reservation for Christians 
normally went to the Syrian Christians. The representation 
said, "There has existed a notion in certain quarters that 
the interest of our community and those of the Syrian 
Christians are identical. There cannot be a greater mis- 
conception than this".!** This representation is indicative 


reedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, p. 338. 
Dewan from the Christiai 
in the Executive Com- 


180 The History of F 

181 Memorial and Deputation to the 
Conference, dated December 19, 1932, 
mittee, Travancore, Appendix, p. 110. 

1s1.For details see R. C. Majumdar History of the Freedom 
Movement in India, Vol. Ill, pP. 369 [[& 472. ff. 

183 Government's Reply to the Memorial of the All-Travancore 
Joint Political Conference, in the Executive Committee, Tra- 
vancore, Appendix, p. 136; see also, T. K. Velu Pillai, Tra- 
vancore State Manual, Vol. IV, p. 325. 

184 A Memorial to the Government of H. H. the Maharajah of 
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of the political stand of the LMS Christians. 
Army Christians also took a similar stand, 

The constitutional reforms of 1932 
the feudal theory of franchise which 


The Salvation 


did not change 


| i gave voting rights 
only to 2.89 per cent of the population of the state, while 


41 per cent of the male population and 17 per cent of the 
female population in Travancore were literate and amon, 
the male Izhavas the literacy rate was 43 per cent.18s Ss 
this type of voting system Provided exclusive privileges 


the Nair community. i 


Under these circumstances on [ 

Ur December 17, 1932, 
Christians!s6, Izhavas and Muslims met together in the 
LMS Hall at Trivandrum and formed the 'All-Travancore 
Joint Political Conference’ to fight for their 


SE RP. political 


Tepresentatives of all considerable communities in propor- 
tion to the strength of their population. 188 This movement 
nt’, a term intentionally 


Mu LR eene 
wancore by the Prot, 


gunt Indian Christians of South Tra- 
er 21, 1932, TR-R, Box 11, CWMA; 
viel Walsalam Rose and James Fletcher who participated 

activities of the Joint Political Conference seem to 


I Travancore, Part 1, pp. 280-88. 
jo ical Congress various denominations of Chi 
ee but the Christians of the LMS and the Salvat- 
en ar i nol join (G. H. Marsden to Norman Goodall, 
However c, stot November 24, 1936, TRI. Box 33, CWMA). 
Sane: sd Personal capacities a few might have joined. 
ve id patie was changed to “Joint Political Congress’ (The 
o ion ommittee, Travancore. p, 35), 
esolution (2) of the AII-Trav; 
snce dated January 25, 1932, 
Travancore, Pp, 35 ff, 


ancore Joint Political Confer- 
in The Exceutive Committee, 
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coined to distinguish it from the non co-operation move- 
ment led by Gandhi. 

There were a series of protest meetings, discussions 
with government, draft proposals ete., but all failed to 
reach any acceptable solution. The government resorted 
to extreme repressive measures against the agitation of the 
Joint Political Congress.!99? The precise grievance of the 
abstentionists was "whether it was fair that forty lakhs 
of citizens would securc only thirty seats while eight lakhs 
could get as many as twenty-five seats in the Legislature”, 190 
So the agitation was against the domination of the Nairs. +9! 

The government managed to conduct the elections as 
planned, though under strict repressive measur The 
government also got a few candidates from the communi- 
ties of the abstentionists!?? and from among them three 


189 E, A. L.Moore (Bishop) to Sir Cusack Walton, Letter, MS, 
dated Kottayam, October 13, 1936, India Odds, TR—P, Box 3, 
CWMA. 

190 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, p. 351. 
The following table will show the cause of the grievances 


very clearly. 
——————————— 
No. of members returned by 


Caste Population Voters open election to the Popular 


(1931) Assembly. (Total: 23) 
22 1925 1928 — 1931 
868411 — 52, Ja oc TE RETT 
869,863 12063 0 0 0 0 
Christians 1604,75 — 40,844 — 7 eG 4 
Muslims 353,274 8,288 0 0 1 0 
Other Caste Hindus (479,000) n.a 4 3 2 3 
Backward Hindus (917,000) na — 0 SEO 1 


Note: n.a not available 

191 The Joint Political Congress also complained against the un- 
due share of the Nairs in Public Service. They said ''.. the 
Nayars with a population of 8.68 lakhs hold 13,435 appoint- 
ments, while all the other communities together with a po- 
pulation of 42,27 lakhs hold only 11,333 appointments" (The 
Executive Committe, Travancore, p. 22). 

193 C. Narayana Pillai, Thiruvithamcore Swatanthriya Samara Chari- 
kram, Trivandrum, 1972, pp. 26-27. 
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Izhavas were elected Whereas the Nairs, who were fewer f 
than the Izhavas in population, secured 36 eats Y abstention movement was arrested for making a provoca- 
election as Well as the extreme repressive measures includit tive speech and sentenced to 2 1/2 year? imprisonment, 
the cancellation of the licence of a newspaper, did nor | Immediately before his arrest he said in a press statement 
| à aper, not f 
AER quench the ferment. In fact, Izhava Christian-Muslim "poi | Y" o : 
WEHI tics as against ‘Nair politics’ gained tenth. ae x The Government of Travancore have done me the 
| " 3 Be Streng s 3 : A 
ud be expected, the Nairs wanted to preserve their e honour of prosecuting me for sedition....1 long for 
i II ul z ee : e redo- I e r a y ca i 
I minant Position in the Legislature, Public service p in i the day when the shadow of caste Hindu mono- 
Wd The Joint Political Congress extended its demand FS «m I poly is destroyed... I want you to regard my arrest 
munal representation from the legislature to the ublie di raO ERE CUO OG ARE presse of ENE came 
HAN service and the army.194 2 public ing of the day when true equality will prevail 
i i i The abstentionists Submitted a memorandum in Dece. PORE. hn SUUS s agban E MARATS iNi 
AEI Idi mber 1933 and another in February 1934 to the dovii The arrest of C. Kesavan made the Izhavas bitter 
Ii H f horia In March 1934. a new Dewan, Sir Mohamed Habi- against the attitude of the Travancore government, !?7 Fol- 
il T M ulla. a Muslim, was appointed. The appointment of lowing the arrest the SNDP Yogam met and decided to 
| i} | | Muslim as Dewan neither weakened the movement so) carry on the struggle and on 20th May 1935 accepted a 
H | | changed the attitude of swat sian sai resolution to leave Hinduism and to seek other religions.!9* 
Il | : Despite its repressive measures the government made The resolution of the Izhavas to leave Hinduism 
ij a few attempts to pacify the abstentionists. As part of attracted the immediate attention of the Travancore go- 
ER | such an attempt 3 ‘Public Service Commissioner" was apt vernment and it appointed a “Franchise and Delimitation 
HE pointed to advise on public appointments. The govern- Commission” on whose recommendation in August 1936 
il igi e also opened a few ‘Satrams’ or government rest the Franchise for assembly elections was extended to 
n ij f ouses which had no proximity to temples or other everyone who paid one rupee or more as tax. By the 
n I tl places of Worship of caste Hindus.:9s end of 1936, provision was made for the reservation of 
i | On 7th June 1935, C. Kesavan, the General Secretary eight seats in the Legislative Assembly and two in the 
if | of the SNDP Yogam and i Council by election for the Izhavas; the Muslims and 
ATE BN an important leader of the i i i 
i Wish aE Latin Catholics also could get three seats each in the 
|l w Seam dee Committe, Travancore, p. 66. Assembly by means of reservation.?? In the elections of 
| Sue (enl Secretary, The All—Travancore Joint 1937 most of the candidates of the Joint Political Con- 
ji Phong dap. to the Dewan of Travancore, Memorandum gress were elected.?°° 
| n al "e ries d Dons Appended in The Executive Commit- PCM Lae 
Wa at Movement nace, 26l; see also The History of the Freedom 196 C. Kesavan, quoted in The History of Freedom Movement in 
| s boo bd Vol. Il, p. 363. This demand was strongly Kerala, Vol, II, p. 369. 
| n Representation ja UU (A; Narayana Pillai, The problem. of 197 W. Mathew to (2), Letter, MS, dated Quilon, June 19, 1935, 
IM MH r^s end t the Public Service and Nairs, in The Work- TR-IL, Box 34, CWMA. 
i 3 Ea iS o RA Travancore State Congress, Travancore 105 T. G. Stuart Smith, "The Ezhava Movement in Travancore"', | 
bl "M 195 T. C. Tighe for Freedom, Cochin 1938, p. 92). East and West Review, Vol. II, No. 4, October 1936, p. 358: ll 
| bl Krishnan in the. (Secretary to Government), reply to K. M. see also Mitra, Narayana Guru and Social Revolution, p. 235. | 
it dd (19 Satrams w Assembly on January 21, 1935, SMAP, p.193. 199 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. I, p. 372, i 
SFE not opened to the Izbavas in 1935.) 2v0 Kerala Through the Ages, p. 115, 
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During the height of the abstention movement 


gious movement was also taki |i 


place among the Izhavas 


5.4 The Izhavas in the midst of Cross Currents 


5.4.1 The Izhavas on the Verge of Conversion 


From the middle of the 1920s the Izhavas be 
feel uneasy about their slow social progress at b : 
that, as has been explained, the social and li Hk: 
leadership of Narayana Guru had revived the prose 
But in religious outlook, he became extremely "ribera 
especially during his later years. Stuart Smith wh had 
acquaintance with the Izhavas during this Beridd hte 
Narayana Guru “originally leaned towards orthodox Hin. 
duism Later on he became more and more cosmopolit à 
in his religious thinking™.?®: “This attitude of Nara idi 
Guru made at least a few of his followers INe a 


friendly attitude s i 
b towards other religio 
ether religions. web eer 


d mee p period of intense communalism in Kerala, 
rai M quM that in spite of all their efforts for nearly 
NUM S, the progress they achieved was rather low and 
Soe : zr. they<made considerable improvement. At the 
ain. e Nairs had been maintaining their political 
Under these circumstances, Izhavas began to di 
E advantages of a change of idit a 
> t Hinduism and Joined some other religion. There were 
EAA or less considerable possibilities open to them, 
E dee to change their religion ... either to convert 
uns ism. which offered egalitarianism in religion and 
Hs or to convert to Christianity. A few people also 
Pee MIR merits of joining some militant Hindu group 
as Arya Samaj.?°? In 1926, the Report of the CMS 


Em 


~G. Stuart Smith, "The Ezhava i 
pues a Movement in Travancore", 
beum aaan Review, Vol. IL, October 1936, No. 4, p. 335. 
et LEES Narayana Guru and C. V. Kunjuraman. in 
: ishnan (ed.), Narayana Guru, p. 172, 
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in Travancore mentioned these discussions and said “the 
cultured and thoughtful among them have been seriously 
considering how far Buddhism, Arya Samajism and Christi- 
anity will give them the uplift they crave for. But they 
have not been able to make up their minds, The uncul- 
tured and the uneducated members are simply perplexed as 
to what they should do"??? 

Narayana Guru did not condemn the discussions regar- 
ding the change of religion. For him, if a man ceases to 
belicve in any particular religion, he should change the 
religion and such a course of action would be good for 
him as well as for the religion.??^ However he did not 
approve of the competition between religions. The need, 
for him was liberation from the rivalry between castes and 
religions. All should try to learn all religions with equal 
devotion, then the rivalry between religions will ceasc and 
the interest in conversion will also cease.*^* 

As long as Narayana Guru was alive the Izhavas had 
his leadership in their religious and social life. But his 
death in 1928 created a gap in their socio-religious life 
Moreover after his death serious disputes arose on the 
management of institutions attached to the Sivagiri Mutt 
at Varkala and those disputes, in the words of one of their 
own members “threatened to break the community into 
pieces" ??* 

As the discussions about the leaving of Hinduism was 


widely known, people of different religions began to show 
305 Report of the Diocese of Travancore and Cochin for the 
year 1926, p. 22, CMSA. At the very beginning of the dis- 
he changing of religion Gandhi condemned 
on' he 
jon isa 


cussions regarding t 
such an idea. Those who think of changing the reli; 
said, "do not know the meaning of religion“. “Reli 
matter of life and death. A man does not change his reli- 
gion as he changes his garments" (M. K. Gandhi, Young India, 


June 4, 1925 (Viking Press. New York), pp 855f. 
204 P. K. Balakrishnan (ed.). Narayana Guru, p. 172. 


205 Ibid, pp. 173-74: 
206 A. K. Govinda Das, SMPAP, 1930, p. 342. 
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much interest in the Izh 
Navas, 
work among them. Later were strenuous eff Exhibition was arranged to raise funds for the Izhava | 
and Moslems to draw the Izhavas pe orts by Sikhs Mission.?!! In 1926, the CMS in Kerala, made a ‘working 
à ava o the ; 3 
pectively. It was reported that a few Iz eir religions res- plan’ which expressed hopes of a mass movement among 
ata few Izhavas had already | the Izhavas. The ‘working plan’ said, | 


A Buddhist mission began its 


joined the Sikh religion.?? But no la 
took place. [ 


Most of the P 
Christianit i £u ignes leaders were in favour of considerin 
ns d as the religion which they should join. Naturally 
attention EHRE Ca the Izhavas attracted the immediate 
hristian missionaries a : 
A a and the 
Tespond were the CMS missionaries. ne jtd 


scale conversion 


24. a 

is EE e cenis stage of the movement, a spe- 
Einen, 2A. e MM named 'mis- 
"RE e 1 sionaries also strengthened 
dude Vi AS eR iie as much as possible and "owe 
Eois Me SE alah of the conversion of 
SONUS. SAS i ain that, if the Izhavas converted it 
M SLM nversion of the Izhavas, because they 

B in terms of a joint decision for themselves, 


Christians i 
BEA. "i rn also were interested in the probable 
Kottayam dint zhavas. The teachers of the College at 
Evangelist to siete ad regularly to meet the expense of an 
IC cca en ae among the Izhavas at Shertallai, one of 
Working. i the Izhavas.??? The wives of Indian doctors 

E in Christian hospitals decided to extend medical 


ibd West sx vancore''. ast 
a Mn Retenar 1l, October 1936, pp. 335—36; sce E 
aus Reece of APTE ay T deu 
e € an ochin 
MOL cn pug 17 & 18, 1924, No. 258, p. 3, CMSA; A 
eel EINE avas was started in 1922 hy “sons and grand 
Stason Eee diocesan clergy (Diocese of Tra- 
in", HF, Vol. XLII, No. 7, July 1922, p. 299). 


309 ‘The Churchman’, 
= m. i a 
210 Ibid, an'5 Friend", Vol. V, No. 4, Jantary 1925, p. 68. 


Missionary Con- 


.We may be faced at any moment with irresistible 
demands for admission, not only from the classes 
that have hitherto ‘moved’ but from higher though 
only slightly better-of sections of the community 
the Izhawas.?!? 
The missionaries were aware of the fact that the moti- 
vation for the discussion of conversion was their aspiration 
for social and political progress. The report of Travancore 
and Cochin (CMS) for the year 1926 spoke about the 
movement among the Izhavas as follows: 
They have been awakened to a consciousness of 
the serious social and other disabilities to which 
they are subjected by the so-called higher castes. 
They have been making all sorts of frantic efforts 
ito ameliorate their condition without giving up 
Hinduism, But now they have more or less come 
to understand that there is no chance of any up- 
lift for them so long as they remain within the 


fold.?!3 
In the social sphere. 


to complain. In spite of 
and their representations to the gove 


the Izhavas had reasons enough 
all the efforts of the Izhavas 
rnment, at the beginn- 


aid to i 
lzhava villages.?'? On 26th December 1924, an k 
1 "m " ing of 1936, there were twelve educational institutions 
*97 Stuart Smith, “The Ezhava Mov which were still not open to them. In some places public 
ovement in Tra wells and rest-houses were closed to them.?!* 


tanks, 


175 rupees (see Ibid). 
Cochin CMS,, dated (reached 


311 The exhibition made a profit of 

a12 ‘Working Plan'— Travancore and 
London on September 6. 

218 Report of the Diocese o 
1926, p. 22, CMSA 

314 Stuart Smith, “The Izhava 
and West Review, Vol. II, 


1926), ECMSA. 
f Travancore and Cochin for the year 


Movement in Travancore", East 
No. 4, October 1936, p. 334, 
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From 1926, the CMS started strenuous efforts “to pl 
before this community Jesus Christ as the only Me i 
will be able to satisfy their aspirations for netigi "i 
enlightenment and, at the same time, to con pe id 
develop all that is good in their past".?'* PN 


The interest in the Izhavas was also shared by the 
iyiseaisionades hi [929 P. E. Bürckhardt; a milsionaty 
who was working among the Izhavas wrote that m 
Izhavas "are still undecided which way to go it th i 
oM quest".?'5 In 1930 the LMS inisianuriés felt "if 
e secure a higher status in Hinduism prove 

atu; y may rest there".?? In 1931 when the LMS 
was granted permission to open a training school at Varkala, 
WR Was a centre of the Izhavas, Burckhardt ws that 
The future Headmaster Mr. K. M. John too sees in it the 
answer to his prayers to be able to help in the Evangeli 
sation of the Izhava community '.?!* Wr 


As i 
the abstention movement ined strength, the 


discussions about conversion also became stronger. The 
ee expected an immediate mass morhed pes 
NE AM Report of the CMS for the year 
cee PM iss Hill believes that there will soon 

ovement of this Izhava caste towards Christia- 


er aae then being secret believers".?!? Again in 

cnp r year also the Annual Report of the CMS 

E RT e same hope of a mass movement. The 
p of the CMS for the year 1934—35 said: 


215 Report of the Diocese 
ep S of Travancorc and Cochin for the year 
16 PLE. 

ad Burckhardt, Report of the Work in Attingal District for 
elles 1929, TR-IL, Box 29, CWMA. ; 

n es of the Travancore Mission Council, February— March. 
isa Appendix VII, p.27. : ^s. Hn 

cup ERG E ES Letter, MS, dated Attingal, 
D ; 1931, TR-IL, Box 31, CWMA. 

Annual Report of the CMS, 1932—33, (typed), p. 281, CMSA. 
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awing from the Hindu fold 


where they have not been treated as Caste; but 
they are not decided as to where they will find 
few lean to Buddhism or 
between 


They are bent on withdr 


their spiritual home. A 
Islam; but for most the alternative 1s 
Christianity and atheism.??? 

In 1935, A. H. Legg??' a missionary of the LMS re- 


ported that “the prospect of a movement towards Christi- 
great Ezhava community 


anity on a large scale by the 


So he requested money, 
among the Izhayas. The 
al workers for this task 


continues to be very prominent 
stall and institutions for the work 
LMS in Travancore appointed speci 


and the Society decided to send two lady missionaries, one 
of them a nurse to work in a hospital.??? 
1935 at a conference convened by the de- 


In October 
pressed classes to review the political and social situation 
in the light of their ten-year-old struggle and the coming 
reforms, which was attended by about 10,000 depressed class 
pepole, the declaration of Dr. Ambedkar that “I solemnly 
assure you that I will not die a Hindu" and his invita- 
tion to the depressed classes to follow his example stre- 
ngthened the movement among the Izhavas in Kerala.??^ 
At the same time it also intensified the question of the 


CMS, 1934—35, (typed), p. 297, CMSA. 

s a missionary and became the Bishop 
of the Diocese of South Travancore when the CSI was formed. 
When the Diocese was bifurcated into Kanyakumari and South 
Kerala, he became the Bishop of South Kerala. He continued 
im his office till 1963. He died in England in 1980. 

213 A. H. Legg. Report for 1935 of the Evangelistic Missiona 
the Malayalam Area, MS, TR—IL, Bos 33 CWMA. 


228 George Parker to Ji Z. Hodge. Letter, MS, dated Nagercoil, 
ficrofisch Box 405, No. 114, IMC/CBMS, 
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221 A. H. Legg continued a 


ty for 


October 1, 1936. ? 
CWMA. 

224 “I wil not dic 2 Hindu’? 
see also Dhananjay Keer, Dr. 
Bombay (1954), 1962, p. 252. 
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accommodation of the lower castes within Hindu ais 
Seeing the unrest among the depressed classes ses 
the missionary societies and the National Christian is A 
of India made special efforts “to take advantage: d 
present opportunities to present Jesus Christ E n be 
Pressed Classes and to train them for memabership i " 
Christian Church",2:€ Many people in England Nie: E 
a keen interest in this movement.??? jn February 10364 
few missionaries met a group of twenty Izhava lead " 
After the meeting one of the missionaries Wrote, | "ii 
H gained two clear impressions from that 
The first Was that the motives which are a 
the Ezhavas in approaching the Christian Church 
are almost entirely social and material ~The other 
Impression...was that they are more ready than ever 
before to listen to the Christian message The 
opportunity which this gives to our Church is no- 
thing less than a call from God.??* 
_ About the motives of 
missionary of the LMS who 
"also said that “the moveme 


By early 1936, it Seemed 


meeting, 
ctuating 


the movement H. C. Lefever a 

had been working among them 

nt is largely political’’.229 

D that the Izhavas had almost 

ee Ae to Christianity. W. Mathew, the first 

Arieh h thes at Quilon wrote “the official organ 
ommunity, the SNDP Yogam is now almost in 


» ^n Open Letter, to our Co} 
D K s untrymen who a 
Classified as belonging to the Depressed Classes, (n. Y) (ead 


of 1935 or beginnin, 
g of 1936), Ind. V 
RA » India Odds, TR—P (3), CWMA. 
Memorandum, On behalf of the Depressed Classes Movement 
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favour of accepting Christianity" though a minority was 
against conversion??? 

A meeting of Izhavas on 10th July 1936 held at Kot- 
tayam, resolved to leave Hinduism as early as possible and 
to accept Christianity.??! Again at the SNDP Yogam held 
at Changanacherry on May 7, 1936, with elected repre- 
sentatives from the various branches of the Yogam present, 


it was unanimously resolved that Izhavas should abandon 
Hinduism,?*? 


The preference of the Izhavas was to join the Anglican 
Church, partly with the idea that through the Anglican 
missionaries, they could gain more sympathy from the 
British government for their social amelioration.?? It was 
also ‘the King’s Religion’. There had been a feeling that 
CMS was stronger in the Malayalam area, while LMS 
prevailed in the Tamil-speaking area.*** Apart from these 
reasons, in the political field, the Izhavas had been closely 
associated with the Syrian Christians who lived in the 
northern parts of Travancore, while the LMS Christians 
did not take any significant part in the ‘All-Travancore 
Political Congress’; and a group of Syrian Christians were 
under the CMS missionaries.?*5 


T. G. Stuart Smith pointed out that the “purely politi- 
cal alliance of most of the Christians in Travancore with 
the Izhavas...may have helped to create in the minds of 
230 W. Mathew to (2), Letter, MS, dated Quilon, April 8, 1936, 
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| IMC/CBMS, CWMA: see also Letter, igo are 406, LV 282 P. O. Philip, Unrest among the Izhavas of Travancore, NCCR, 

shuis, IMC, New York. d ressed to A. L. Warn- 
EI nerd » dated 13. 1. 1938, in Ibid. 

| coe cun Sein tam. Letter, dated 28. 1, 1926, in Ibid. 

| Ses ith, quoted in, An; 1 

| 1936-37, Typed, p. sti gigi Annual Report of the CMS, 
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229'H. C. Lefev i 
j TR-IL, DR eH dd Letter, MS, dated March 3, 1936, 
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233 T. G. Stuart Smith, "The Ezhava Movement in Travancore’, 
East and West Review, October 1936, p. 336, 
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TK-IL, Box 34, CWMA. 
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Izhava leaders a sympathetic attitude to Christianity’,2% 
Some of the “influential Izhavas definitely intimated to 
the leaders of the Church of India” in Travancore their 
wish that their people should embrace Christianity as 
members of this Church..227 į 


Added to that, the Izhavas had in general much trust 
in the social justice of the British. The representation 
presented to the Simon Commission by the SNDP Yogam 
declared that “This is not an exaggeration, for their own 
self-interest demands them cast their lot with the British 
Government, and not with a caste Hindu oligarchy under 
whom they suffered untold miseries for hundreds of years”.238 


» In February 1936 many Izhavas attended the great 
Christian convention at Maramon, which met annually 
under the auspices of the Mar Thoma Church, and C. V. 
Kunjuraman, one of their noted leaders, declared from 
the convention platform that he would become a Chri- 
stian.?3? 

The CMS, LMS and the Mar Thoma churches consul- 
ted each other and joined together in welcoming the lz- 
havas, who seemed to intend to convert en masse to the 
Christian Church, Christians belonging to these churches 
also became enthusiastic in accepting lzhavas into their 
fold, without having much competition between them- 
Selves. J. A. Jacob, an Indian district chairman wrote in 
1936 that “I am very happy to say that the Nagercoil 


AS . 
335 T. G. Stuart Smith, “The Ezhava Movement in Travancore’, 


nt te a and west Review, Vol. Il, No. 4. October 1936, p. 336. 
uu , many places Izhava leaders got into touch with 
Neath leaders (P. J. Joshua to W. E. S, Holland, Letter, 
a dated July 24, 1935 (copy), Microfisch Box 406, No. 114, 

IC/CBMS, CWMA. TU d 

235 Representation of the 
May 26, 1928, in The 

3 pendix, p. 255. 
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? T. G. Stuart Smith, "The Ezhava Movement in Travancore”, 
East and West Review, October 1936, p. 337. 
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Church and District is taking great interest in the Ezhava 
movement....everybody seems to be interested in the Ez- 
havas. Mr. C. J. Lucas...made a strong appeal to accept the 

240 


present opportunity. That is my burden also just now” 

The LMS strengthened its staff in Kerala by transfer- 
ring H.C. Lefever from another part of India to Travancore 
with the main intention of helping the Izhava movement.?** 
He even stated to the Maharaja of Travancore that his main 
purpose was to convert the Izhavas to Christianity.?4? 

Lefever visited a number of Izhava leaders and con- 
firmed his opinion that the goals of the movement were 
more political.?*? In April 1936 he wrote again that “I 
am still keeping in close touch with the Izhava movement... 
There is no doubt that the work that is being done is 
attracting attention ".?** 

W: Mathew, an Indian district minister, saw the move- 
ment as a "wonderful and magnificient opportunity for 
the Lord's work...to those who long for the progress of 
the Kingdom in India....This forward community of about 
9 lakhs in Travancore alone has turned its face to Christ 
and his Gospel".?** A large number of voluntary Chris- 
tian workers also rushed to Kerala from various parts of 
India to help the evangelistic work among the Izhavas.?** 

In some areas conversion of Izhavas to Christianity 
had started. The CMS churches had admitted 350 people 


240 J. A. Jacob to G. E. Phillips, Letter, MS, dated Nagercoil, 
July 8, 1936, TR—IL, Box 33, CWMA. 

241 “Work of Mr. Lefever'’, Mission Council Minutes (LMS), July 
1935, p. 16. 

242 Personal discussion with Dr. H. C. Lefever, at present living 
at Canterbury, England. 
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nal, April 18, 1936, TR—IL, Box 33, CWMA. 
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as catechumens and 900 had been enrolled as enquirers 
who were attending church services, and more than 100 
had accepted baptism.?** Narayana Guru's brother's son 
joined the Jacobite Syrian Church and this had been 
viewed as a big sign of conversion of the Izhavas in 
large numbers. 


The Roman Catholic missionaries also began to work 
among the Izhavas.?** P. O. Philip, secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India and a Christian from Kerala 
pointed out that, 


They are carrying out their work among the 
Izhavas in their own effective and good numbers 
of Izhavas are being admitted into the Roman 
Catholic Church, It is an easy transition for them 
into the R. C. Church, for Izhavas have been for 
years among those who frequent the R. C. shrines 
and holy places of Kerala with their offer sing 
and prayers. The R. C's know how to exploit for 
their own purposes the religious superstitions of 
the Izhava masses and their credulity.?^* 


By the beginning of 1936 the movement among the 
Tzhavas became a point of attraction and concentration of 
various mission bodies and Church leaders. In a statement 
issued by the National Christian Council of India, Bishop 
V.S. Azariah called the Indian Church to “make a concent- 
tated and definite advance in evangelism’. He said “we 
are today faced with an opportunity which is unique in the 


347 Min Pea ats Travancore Ezhava Situation", (Confiden- 
er), Cyclostyled, dated September 1936 
E SEACH CWS, ptember 1936, India Odds, 
248 V. S. Azariah was of opinion that the Roman Catholics were 
a much interested in the work among the Izhavas. But P.O. 
ra informed that it was not true (P. O. Philip to W. paton, 
e Egi dated October 16, 1936, India Odds, TR—P (3), CWMA. 
xe . Philip to W. Paton, Letter, MS, dated Nagpur, October 
» 1936, India Odds, TR—P G), CWMA, 


history of India, and a cry for help which evokes all 


our sympathy and love 


In February 1936, Bishop V. S. Azariah, the first Indian 
Bishop of the Anglican Church in India, visited Kerala 
to know, discuss and advise about the possibilities of 
the conversion of the Izhavas to Christianity. He discussed 
with Christian leaders and with many Izhava leaders?5! 
He attended four meetings of the Izhavas arranged at 
different centres which were attended by 500 to 800 people 
each. He found “in the minds of the great majority of 
leaders...the political and social uplift of their people 
looms large...They do not mind what religion their people 
adopt, as long as they are for political purposes in the 
Izhava group”.?5? The masses, he said, were more con- 
cerned about the removal of the social disabilities in regard 
to the use of roads etc.??? However a few leaders “spoke 
frankly about the spiritual satisfaction they hope to get 
through the adoption of the religion of Jesus Christ".?3* 


To counter-act the strong propaganda of the Hindu 
missions and other Hindu leaders from all over India to 
prevent the probable conversion of Izhavas to Christianity?*5, 
many pamphlets were published by Christians. The most 


V. S. Dornakal, “A Call to the Church", Statement issued by 

the National Christian Council of India, dated Nagpur, January 

13, 1936, India Odds, TR—P (3), CWMA. 

However the LMS missionaries in Travancore pointed out that 

they were neither invited to nor informed about the confer- 

ence of Bishop Azariah in Travancore and proposed joint ef- 

forts to win the Izhavas (C. H. Marsden to G. E. Phillips, 

Letter, MS, (copy), dated October 12, 1936, India Odds, TR-P 

(3), CWMA and G. Parker to J. Z. Hodge, Letter, MS, dated 

October 1* 1936, Microfisch Box 406, No. 114, IMC/CBMS, 
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important among them were written by an Izhava himself, 
explaining why the lzhavas should become Christians, 


Bishop Azariah expressed his great hope that a mass 
movement would take place in Kerala from the Izhavas 
to Christianity. 

In February 1936, the Mission Council of the LMS in 
Travancore made lengthy discussions on the report submit- 
ted by H.C. Lefever who was in touch with the Izhava 
leaders, a mass movement to Christianity "seems to be im- 
minent".?* It was generally agreed in the Mission Council 
that by conversion the lzhavas expected great advantages 
such as schools and other institutions, They also wanted 
to preserve their communal identity, and their preference 
would be for the CMS rather than the LMS. Lefever em- 
phasized that if the LMS was prepared to give substantial 
educational and other help to the Izhavas, "we may have 
à chance of winning them and possibly making true Chi 
tians of them".25* 


In the midst of great hopes and strenuous activities, 
P. O. Philip, pointing to the social and political motives 
behind the movement wrote, 

The Church in Kerala will have to go on faithfully 

witnessing to the Gospel to these and similar groups 

but taking care not to lower the standards of admission 

to the Christian fellowship for the illusive advantage of 

being able to admit large numbers.259 

G. E. Phillips, a former missionary in India and the 
Foreign Secretary of the LMS, also shared a similar view. 
He said the depressed classes of India had been struggling 
to emancipate themselves from their various bondages, and 


256 V. S, Dornakal, “The Travancore Ezhava Situation", Cyclo- 
styled letter dated September 1936, CWMA. 
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259 P.O. Philip to W. Paton, Letter, MS, dated Nagpur, October 
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in Kerala he saw the mixed motives of the Izhavas which 
stimulated them to think about conversion, He wrote 
"The Lord Jesus will not cast these people out...because 
their motives are mixed".?^? But he cautioned “there can 
be no such thing as the admission of an untaught multi- 
tude to purely nominal membership of the Church. It 
would do them no good, and it might ruin the Church”,261 
He also pointed out 


While they feel nothing but loving sympathy 
towards their oppressed brethren, and are sure that 
Christ alone can lift them up, the condition of 
entrance into the Church for Brahman or for the 
outcaste alike must be the new birth, and allegiance 
to the divine Saviour,?6? 

William Paton of the International Missionary Council 
also joined these voices. He wrote, 

If the Christian Church could plausibly be accused 

of secking merely to aggrandise itself by using a 

political and social crisis, the moral effect upon 

Indian Christianity might easily be deplorable.263 


However, P. O. Philip correctly prophesied that C. P. 
Ramaswamy Ayyar, the new Dewan, who was known to be 
an extremely clever politician, would find a solution to the 
grievances of the Izhavas and keep them within the fold 
of Hinduism. According to Philip, 


As a wise, Hindu statesman, Sir C. P. is sure to 
adopt a policy of consolidating the Izhavas and 
other castes as one Hindu community along with 
the Nairs as against the religio-political units of 


#60 G. E. Phillips, The Untouchables’ Quest, p. 85. 

361 Ibid., p. 86. 

263 G. E. P (hillips), Multitudes in the Valley of Decision” 
MS, dated February 2, 1936, India Odds, TR—P (3), CWMA. 

268 W. Paton, *'The Present Situation in India—A Call to Evan- 
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ing of 1936), India Odds, TR—P (3), CWMA, 
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the Christian community and the Mohammedan 
community that are every year gathering strength 
through conversions, and threatening the harmoni- 
ous political development 
the Travancore State.?** 


and civic progress of 


His prophecy proved to be true. The whole move- 
ment subsided in the very year 1936, without creating any 
considerable conversion of the Izhavas to Christianity. But 
it had necessitated a renewal within Hinduism. having its 
culmination in the opening 
caste people in Travancore. 


The movement among the Izhavas threatened the Tra- 
vancore government as well as Hindus all over India. With 
one-fourth of the total population of the state already 
professing Christianity and claiming communal rights as 
Christians, it would be alarming to know that 800,000 
Izhavas were thinking of suddenly leaving Hinduism. At 
the same time a renewal had been happening within Hindu- 


ism. This renewal would permit a liberal attitude towards 
the Hindus of lower castes. 


: However, there was immediate response from many 
Hindu leaders, and from the Travancore government to 
the threat of the Izhavas to leave Hinduism. So the res- 
Ponses of Hindu missions, Travancore government and the 
national leaders such as Gandhi need to be considered. 


of the temples to the lower 


5.4.2 Work of Hindu Mi 


ions 


The rate of progress of Christianity in Kerala, parti- 
cularly in Travancore created much anxiety to various 
Hindu leaders in different parts of India. An *Arya Samaj 
Statement! pointed out that in Kerala within a hundred 
years the population of Christians had increased enormously 
and the number of Hindu Temples had dwindled from 
21,653 to 9,250. The statement asked "do not these figures 


#04 P. O, Philipto W. Paton, Letter, MS, dated Nagpur, October 
16, 1936, Indian Odds, TR-P (3), CWMA. 
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proclaim the naked 
thousands of our 
Christian 


fact that we have mercilessly sacrificed 
poor brethren for the growth of the 
community?"265 


Out of the 


many neo-Hindu groups, Brahmo Samaj 
and the Ramakrishna Mission worked in Kerala with 
certain amount of success. They took various active 


measures to help the depressed classes of people includ- 
ing the establishment of schools.5* During the 1930s, 
as the movement among the Izhavas was becoming lively, 
these Hindu missions very their work in 
Kerala. The Hindu missions concentrated their work not 
merely on the Izhavas, but on the depressed classes as 
a whole and attempted to reconvert the depressed class 
Christians back to Hinduism. The Anglican Bishop com- 
plained that “...efforts have been made to draw away our 
depressed class Christians by bribes and threats"? The 
Hindu missions also published many pamphlets “attacking 
Christian missionaries, declaring that they ought to be 
sent away from Travancore"'.?5* 


were keen on 


The authorities of the Ramakrishna Mission blamed 
the Christian missionaries for the “denationalizing effect 
that conversion often has on people'"?5?; and therefore 
considered themselves justified in selecting villages where 
Christian missionaries had been working as areas of the 
work of the Ramakrishna Mission.?7° 


The threat of conversion by the Izhavas, made the 
Hindu elite in Kerala do whatever possible to prevent it. 


265 “Christian Missionaries- We do not want them any more", 
An Arya Samaj Statement, IRM, 1937, p. 395. 

266 "India Uplift of the Outcastes", The Church Overseas, Vol. 
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267 E. A. L. Moore Letter, 
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This led to the formation of a few regional Hindu 
organizations. One of such organizations was 'the Devaswam 
League' formed under the initiative of a few Hindus of 
repute. Its membership included several retired government 
officials of the higher ranks of the public service such as 
High Court Judges, members of Legislative Council and a 
retired Dewan himself. The main purpose of the League 
was to defend Hinduism from the conversion of Hindus 
to Christianity.?"* 


This organization applied to the Travancore government 
to place at their disposal l'or Hindu work a very large sum 
of money out of the usual allotment for the upkeep of 
temples etc, and a large sum was granted. This League 
was active in organizing public lectures, and the distribution 


of literature, even employing travelling preachers and colpor- 
teurs.??2 


Another new organization started in Kerala was "The 
Kerala Hindu Mission". V. S. Subramonia Iyer, a retired 
Dewan was the president of this organization and eminent 
persons like P. K. Narayana Pillai; a High Court Judge, 
R. K. Krishna Pillai, a retired Dewan Peishkar, and Olloor 
S. Parameswara lyer were travelling secretaries.??? The Travan- 
core government gave a donation of 10,000 rupees for its 
activities. Travelling preachers and sadhus were appointed 
in different villages, especially where the Christians had 
small ‘backward’ churches. Reading Rooms, Book-Depots, 
Gita classes, Social Service and health Bureaus were opened 
in various parts of the state. A massive work on the 


production and distribution of Hindu religious literature 
was also started.?7* 
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Newspapers published by Hindus inside Kerala, as well 
as outside gave considerable importance to the various acti- 
vities of the Hindu missions. 

During this period the activities of ‘the Kerala Hindu 
Mission’ was extremely vigorous. In March 1935, in one of 
the villages of Neyyattinkara Taluk, the official inaugural 
meeting was presided over by R. Krishna Pillai, a retired 
Commissioner of Police. According to the Report of ‘The 
Hindu’ a newspaper from Madras, “about 100 families of 
the depressed classes, who were all Christians, became Hindus, 
and Mr. David, named Siva Das after his conversion, be- 
longing to the Sambavar community originally, was appointed 
organizer and pracharak for the locality",?"* The same 
meeting was addressed by leading Hindus including a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. The Hindu Mission 
promised to open an industrial school to encourage cottage 
industries among the depressed classes in that village.276 

In April 1935, *The Kerala Hindu Mission" opened a 
branch at Nagercoil, a centre of Christian missionary acti- 
vities. In that meeting a retired Dewan, V. S. Subramonia 
lyer presided and many other leading members addressed 
the meeting. Subramonia lyer stated at that meeting that 
their main endeavour should be “the annihilation of all 
differences among the various sections of Hindu Society"??? 
He assured, 

There will be rural working centres in every place 

or village where the depressed classes are in need 

of help and by means of trained village pracharakas, 

social uplift work could be undertaken and all 

possible assistance given to raise the people morally, 
economically and socially.?78 
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j ‘The Kerala Hindu Mission’ offered facilities for educa. 
tion free of cost by opening free schools for the depréiied 
classes especially in places where Christian missionary work 
was strong like that of Nagercoil.?79 3 


In 1926, the Hindu leaders of Kerala submitted a 
memorandum to the Maharaja, requesting him to rescue 
the Hindus from the “machinations of missionaries”,280 


By the middle of 1936 a few distinguished Hindu 
leaders visited Kerala to Strengthen Hinduism and to 
encourage the work of the Hindu missions among the 
depressed Classes so that there would be no more conver- 
sion to Christianity. Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru from Allahabad, 
a member of the ‘Harijan Sevak Sangh Committee’ wit 
had considerable influence on caste Hindus visited Kerala aa 
Following her visit, Birla of Delhi, the president of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh Committee’ himself came on a visit? 
These two distinguished Hindus were able to impress upon 
the caste Hindus to be more liberal towards the lower 
caste Hindus So that they would be accommodated within 
Hinduism rather left in search of other religions, which 
would lead to conversions. ' 


Thus the Hindus were awakened to the threat of 
conversion and became prepared to accommodate lower 
caste Hindus within the higher forms of Hinduism and 
thus to prevent Conversion to Christianity. By this time 
a strong Hindu opinion against conversion was raised 
throughout India. This could very well be seen in the 
opinion expressed by Gandhi. s 
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5.4.3 Gandhi Against Conversion 

On this issue the most prominent spokesman of Hindu 
India was Mahatma Gandhi himself, who had been the 
leader of progressive Hindu opinion in Kerala from 1924. 
The first significant resolution regarding the right of con- 
version was in the resolution of the Delhi Unity Conference 
held in September 1924 which said there must not be any 
attempt to convert or to prevent conversion by "force, fraud 
or other unfair means .?*? Gandhi also had been expressing 
his strong sentiments against conversion. In 1931 he wrote 
in Young India that, 

If instead of confining themselves purely to humani- 

tarian work such as education, medical services to 

the poor and the like, they (missionaries) would 

use these activities of theirs for the purpose of 

proselytizing, / would certainly like them to withdraw. 

Every nation considers its own faith to be as good 

as that of any other. Certainly the great faiths 

held by the people of India are adequate for her 

people. India stands in no need of conversion from 
one faith to another.?** 

This statement of Gandhi stirred up the feelings of 
Christians, who moreover assumed this statement "to be 
indicative of the policy of the future governing class towards 
all proselytizing faiths".255 Despite later assurances of 


355 The Delhi Unity conference was called under the initiative 
of Gandhi to discuss Communal conflicts, when Hindu- Muslim 
friction had been taking place in different parts of North 
india. This Conference was intended to be a non-political 
meeting ("Eastern Notes-India’’, The Church Missionary Review 
1925, pp. 65 f.). Following this, a Unity Conference was held 
in South India at Madurai (Missionary Review of the World, 
1925, p. 150). 

284 M. K. Gandhi, Young India, April 23, 1931, quoted in Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi (CWMG), Vol. XLVI, p. 28- 

285 A. T. Pannir Selvam, A Memorandum on the claims of Indian 
Christians, Indian Round Table Conference, dated October 20, 
1931, India Odds, TR-P (3, CWMA; sec also "Two Open 
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“Godfrey Phillips of the LMS' argued that for. the 
, untouchables, conversion was the only. way to improve their 
position and in that work much opposition had been faced 
: from the “followers of Mahatma"??? Gandhi disagreed 
with Phillips very: sharply and told him conversion” would’ 
be an “erroneous way" to uplift the untouchables, 29t: - 
Answering the:question:of C. E.Wilson of the: Baptist 
Missionary Society, Gandhi said; “.:.bring up a man to the 
highest: light his own faith’ has to give him”, and not try 
* to give him the faith of. some other person. Further Gandhi 
said, '*...| want.to multiply occasions for your service; I want 
to work closer with you, but.7 do not want you to get :India 
to change her faith''.9*:. He advised the: missionaries :“...g0 
.to the *untouchables'; give them. schools, give them.all, but 
“not with your idea-in the. back. of your. mind’??? 5 7 4: 
+- This objection; ‘based’ on: his philosophy,*which Gandbi 
held to:conversion: indicates new dimensions in Hindu social 
ethics: which ‘had ‘to'be’ confronted by/missions.": This new 
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in‘the attitude of“ caste: Hindus. to the conversion. of' the : 
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to conversion, V. Chakkarai, one of the Indian theologians 
discussed this issue in 1938 and said "such a change of faith 
is regarded as an insult to the old faith, and a weakenin 
of the Hindu social order which, in turn, will lead to ihe 
diminution of the political predominance that Hindu leaders 
enjoy in India today" .?** 
5.4.4 Response of the Travancore Government 

The threat of the conversion of the Izhavas was extre- 
mely unwelcome to the Travancore government. Travan- 
core, which was ruled by a Hindu Maharaja and a Hindu 
royal family and which had been dedicated to a Hindu 
god, could not tolerate such a large scale conversion to 
Christianity, Particularly as such an action would have very 
anats political consequences. Conversion would mean 
increase in the number of one community” and “more 
political power" for that community.295 f 

The large increase in the Christian population in the 
state, which was made known by the publication of Cen- 
sus Report of the year 1931, embarassed the Nairs and 
the Travancore government which was "largely under Nair 
influence”.??* This, according to the missionaries of vari- 
ous missionary societies, changed the attitude of the govern- 


ment towards the missionary work considerably and it be- 
came less friendly.?97 d 


gue ye movement among the Izhavas became widely 
n, Tistians felt "a definite discrimination" against 


394 V. Chakkarai, © i 
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them in Travancore.*°* Feeling this unfriendliness, the 
missionaries of both the LMS and CMS contacted Col, 
Garsten, the Political Agent of the Viceroy, who was ex- 
tremely concerned about the feelings of the missionaries. 
He informed the Viceroy about the unfriendly attitude of 
the Travancore government towards the Christians??? and 
very confidentially advised the missionaries to get hold of 
a member of the House of Commons to raise the question 
in the British Parliamen The missionaries realized that, 
during that waning phase of British power in India, they 
could not gain much support from the British politica 
authorities. So they felt themselves left to face an adverse 


situation alone, even though India was still under British 
rule. 

From the very beginning of the Izhava movement, the 
government employed a large number of Police and secret 
police to follow the movement 2 well as the missionary 
work.2°! On 22nd July 1936, the Commissioner of Police 
issued a warning to the people against religious propaganda. 
The Notice of the Police Commissioner said, 

The communal movement of the Ezhavas with ideals 

for better social equality seems to have troubled 

the atmosphere both religiously and politically. 

Here is a great question of destruction and recon- 

struction. Different sections in that community are 

taking different directions in the choice of a new 
religion... The cause of such conversion is econmic 
mostly, and the results obtained therefrom are poli- 
tical probably... Offensive conduct on the part of 
any religionist has to be deeply lamented and pro- 
mptly taken notice of by the District officers 


298 Ibid. a: 

299 R. Sinclair to G. E. Phillips, Letter dated Martandam October 
17, 1936, India Odds, TR-P (3), CWMA. 

300 G. H. Marsden to G. E. Phillips, Letter, MS, dated October 
12, 1936, CWMA. 
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concerned by the adoption of 


loge nni preventive measures 
y-law.302 


3 Chacko Sastri, a Christian preacher belonging to th 
Mar Thoma Church, was prohibited from preachin for 
three months. Similar restraint orders were issued Ne 
C. V. Kunjuraman, the Izhava leader w ho appeared on the 
platform of the Maramon Convention and declared his 
decision to convert to Christianity.3°3 Most significantly, 
the government did not serve any restraint orders against 
Hindu Preachers, Arya Samajists or against any other 
Hindu group; but instead Supported them by giving large 
sums of mouey from public funds.?o: ; 5 


The CMS Bishop recorded his Strong objection to such 
ad of repression on "lawful Christian propaganda’.2°s 
e Bishop also complained against the unusual interference 


in the 7 
of the secret police he work of the Christia ssion- 
n mission 


T c. I. D. officers in plain clothes have been taking 
an interest in what we are doing. When Bishop 
Azariah came here, C. I. D. officers attended all his 
meetings. A C. I. D. officer was present at the 
large baptism of some Ezhavas in one of ourchurches 
last month Perhaps their presence may be regar- 
ded as having a mildly intimidating e[fect,....305 
The C. I. D. was very active 
there was an imminent possibility 


in various villages where 
of conversion. They also 
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were making reports on the work of the missionaries working 
among the Izhavas.*? 

On 8th October 1936, C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar became 
the Dewan of Travancore. Soon a deputation of the ‘joint 
Political Congress’ met him and presented a Memorandum 
putting forward their grievances and demands. In that 
they pointed out, 

Of late particularly after the advent of the Hindu 

Mission, restrictions are sought to be imposed on 

the members of the Christian, Ezhava and Muslim 

communities on the free exercise of their right to 
speak about their religions.... Hindu Mission workers 
have been publishing virulent pamphlets attacking 

Christian Missions in abusive and provocative 

language.*o* 

The deputation pleaded for equal freedom for all 
religions to propagate their creed. To this demand, the 
response of the dewan was very evasive. He simply stated 
that tbe religious feud in many other parts of the world 
was much greater than what had been the experience in 
Travancore.??? 

The ‘Communique’ of the Travancore government in 
1936 with regard to the school buildings was an added 
shock to the missionaries as well as to the Christians in 
Travancore. According to this communique, schools should 
not under any circumstances be held in churches or places 
of public worship or prayer houses? The communique 


7 Lefever to Phillips, Letter, MS, dated March 3, 1936, TR-IL, 
Box 33, CWMA. 
sos "Memorandum from the Travancore Joint Political Congress 
to. the Dewan”, ‘The Madras Mail’, November 2, 1936. 

309 Reply of the Dewan in Ibid. 

310 P, O. Philip to W. Paton, Letter, MS, dated August 21, 1936, 
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at least from 1933 (G. E. Phillips to W. Paton, Letter MS, 
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çil, January 29, 1934, p. 22). 
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said "grant and recognition will be withdrawn from all 
schools conducted in buildings used for this double purpose 
after the end of the school year 1938-39".?!! The interpre- 
tation of the Christians was that this communique was 
directed exclusively against the Christians, because it was 
only Christians who had buildings for this dual purpose 
and they had buildings for this purpose in most of the 
places. 

All Christian bodies affected made their protest. The 
protest representation of the Travancore Church Council 
of the LMS said, 

The amendment has, in fact, given the impression 

to many of our people that it is directed against 

Christians. The traditional impartiality of the suc- 

cessive enlightened and broadminded sovereigns of 

Travancore to all religions, and their liberality to 

the Christian minority who have in consequence 

enjoyed undisturbed freedom in religious matters 
lead usto think that if we make known to his 

Highness how the amendment has alarmed us and 

how it would hurt us, we shall find our faith 

justified by its withdrawal.?!2 

The memorandum also pointed out that there was not 
even a. Single instance when a problem had arisen by using 
the building for this dual purpose. It also blamed the 
government for giving no reason for the immediate adop- 
tion of such a policy.?:* 

E TE communique, naturally, alarmed the Christians in 
erala, and it being thout of as an outright opposition to 
Christians, the Political Agent of the Viceroy immediately 
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sent a secret report to the Viceroy, without the knowledge 
of the Travancore government, stating the reasons for the 
widespread feeling that there was a change in the atti- 
tude of the Travancore government towards Christians 
and missionary activities.*’* The Political Agent of the 
Viceroy met the Dewan on the very first day of his dewan- 
ship and spoke about the educational order which was 
creating much anxiety to Christians. He also asked the 
Dewan to discuss the problem with Bishop Moore of the 
CMS, Bishop Abraham of the Mar Thoma Church and 
Rey. R. Sinclair of the LMS. 


Accordingly the Dewan invited these three church 
leaders to discuss the difficulties. The Dewan was anxious 
to effect a compromise without withdrawing the order 
fully. The proposal of the Dewan was that the order 
would not be given effect as applying to the existing 
school buildings but would be made to apply to school 
buildings which would be erected in future.*** R. Sinclair 
wanted a full withdrawal of the order, a suggestion which 
was not accepted by the Dewan. 

As a result of the discussions, the Travancore govern- 
ment made a new order on 23rd November 1936. In this 
order the government reiterated the need for such a rule 
because of the schools’ "possibility" “of becoming centres 
of religious and controversial propaganda and strife".3!6 
The order said that a necessary rule to give effect to the 
policy mentioned above would be issued in due course. 
Meanwhile “the rule as indicated above should not be 
applied to existing schools held in prayer houses or other 
places of public worship’.**” The government stipulated 
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that such buildings could be used for 
only out of school hours. 

Including all the points of the order of 23rd Noy 
1936, a fresh Notification was issued on 15th phe is 
This Notification said "Schools shall not under any ci 
Stances be held in churches or places of public wontin A 
prayer houses, nor shall the buildings intended for pé 
ional purposes be used temporarily or permanently as pra x 
houses or as places of worship".?!* But exemption kic 
given to existing schools held in prayer houses or other 
places of public worship and permission was granted to 
conduct meetings for "prayer or public worship" but “not 
religious propaganda".?!* As the movement for conversion 
to Christianity presently came to a halt, this order w 
taken seriously either. p 
j During the same period Christians experienced more 
difficulties in securing government sanction to build churches 
and to construct cemeteries, which had never before been 
the experience of Christians in Kerala. The Travancore 
government followed an extremely liberal policy with regard 
e the ane action of churches or similar places of wor- 
IN RSA when a new Penal Code was adopted, 
E aed proposed on the building of places of 
HS 5 B Which the missionaries of both LMS and 

submitted a memorandum to the Legislative Council. 
eee tho government did not amend the Penal Code, no 
oo) esed pue to the Christians with regard to the 
DER places of worship. But around 1930 the 
d nt became more reluctant in giving permission to 

ruct churches and cemeteries, 
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In Quilon Division one Kunjika Geevarughese started 
preparations for erecting a church on his own land in 
1930. On an unfavourable recommendation from the Dewan 
Peishkar, the government refused to give sanction to the 
erection of the church.??! Kunjika Geevarughese continued 
its construction on the pretext that it was a building to 
be used as a manure depot. Later it was alleged that 
he conducted services of worship in the building. It be- 
came a serious complaint. Geevarughese could escape from 
the consequences only because the building was not con- 
nected with any of the missionary societies and it was only 
a “private Chapel'.??* On this ground, the government 
decided not to interfere in this matter. 

Following the case of Kunjika Geevarughese, in 1932, 
P. E. Burckhardt, a missionary of the LMS applied for 
recognition of seven churches 323 which he had constru- 
cted. Burckhardt in his application to the government 
specified that these churches were constructed according 
to the directions of the government, that there were no 
other places of public worship belonging to any other 
religion or community within a radius specified by the 
Government.??* 

The Chief Secretary to the government referred the 
matter to the Dewan Peishkar and the Dewan Peishkar, 
drawing attention to the “Royal Proclamation dated 13th 
Vrischigam 1074" (1898—99) proposed not to grant recogni- 
tion to these churches.)?* The matter was communicated 


821 Compl ainst the use of Private building as a Church in 
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to Burckhardt. Though the government gave no recognition 
for these churches, as they had become places where People 
had already started worship and as there were no complaints 
from people belonging to other religions, the government 
realized that “no action is possible" against these churches 
and was directed that "the file may be closed”,326 Added 
to the difficulties regarding the erection of churches, was 
the problem connected with the construction of cemeteries 
especially after a notification on 17th March 1930 imposing 
certain restrictions, 


Christians all over Travancore felt uneasy about these 
matters. As aresult in 1933 the ‘Kerala Christian Congress’ 
passed a resolution requesting the government to withdraw 
the ‘Royal Proclamation of 1074 (1898-99) and the noti- 
fication of 1930. The resolution demanded, 


As the Royal Proclamation of 1074 regarding the 
construction of places of worship is opposed to the 
ancient tolerant tradition of the state and impinges 
on the right to freedom of worship that has been 
enjoyed by Christians and as a notification of the 
17th March, 1930 concerning the construction of 
cemeteries appears to have been beyond the power 
of the authority who issued the notification, this 
congress requests the Government to withdraw the 
Notification, and move his Highness the Maha Raja to 
be graciously pleased to cancel the Proclamation.??7 


_The Kerala Christian Congress also decided to continue 
their attempts to make the government change its decision 
with regard to the construction of churches and ceme- 
Tni. hs However the government did not want to withdraw 
the notification or to Change its position on this matter. 
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The response of the government was that the law must be 
retained “in the interest of the public peace’’.429 


In the memorandum of the Joint Political Congress, 
which was submitted to Dewan C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar, 
the difficulties of Christians in getting necessary sanction 
to construct places of public worship and cemeteries were 
also included. The Joint Political Congress pointed out 
that the first restriction on the construction of places of 
public worship was in 1829; but by that order the govern- 
ment did not define the grounds for rejecting any appli- 
cation for sanction.??? But the proclamations of 1898 and 
1910 and their administration by the Caste Hindu officers 
"have made it almost impossible to secure the necessary 
government sanction for the creation of churches...’,331 
Equally worse was the restrictions on the creation of places 
of burial. They alleged "persistent attempts have been 
made to restrict the creation of such places"??? The Dewan 
in his reply agreed that "during these days several appli- 
cations" for the erection of churches and mosques "have 
been rejected'.??* He also agreed to examine the rules 
regarding the creation of cemeteries. However, the Dewan 
tried to defend the position of the government. T. M. 
Verghese, one of the leaders of the Joint Political Con- 
gress responded that “We only request you to realise 
that the strength of our community has increased from 
200,000 to 1600,000. Naturally, we require more ceme- 
teries".33* 

Though the Travancore government did not make any 
radical changes in its position, it became extremely cautious 
with regard to the religious feelings of the Christians. 
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The government tried to win the confidence of the 
Izhavas and other depressed classes by adopting a few 
positive measures such as extension of financial help in 
order to open schools for them, letting them enter more 
government rest-houses etc.?!* 


But the most effective measure which helped to stop the 
mass movement to Christianity was the readiness of the libe- 
ral—minded caste Hindus to accommodate the lower castes 
within higher forms of Hinduism, which found its expression 
in the opening of the public temples to them, the history of 
which should be traced at least from the Vaikom Satyagraha. 


5.5 Hindu Movements 
5.5.1 Vaikom Satyagraha 


In December 1923 T. K. Madhavan, a leader of the 
Izhavas and an editor of a newspaper, attended the Kakinada 
session of the Indian National Congress. Though T. K. 
Madhavan was not a member of the Congress, he circulated 
a letter demanding creative action for the eradication of 
untouchability in India.3*® In his letter he proposed the 
formation of a special all-India Committee to work for 


.this purpose. He was asked by the President of the Congress 


to attend the Working Committee as a special invitee and 
to present a resolution on this subject. As there was another 
resolution to the same effect, he did not present his proposed 


885 Report on the Administration of Travancore for the year 1111 
(1935-36), p. 219; see also, Report on the Administration of 
Travancore for the year 1112 (1936-37). p. 215. 

336 P. K. Madhavan, T. K. Madhavante Jivacaritram, Quilon, 1112 
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Gandhi on the question of untouchables (CWM Vol. XXI, 
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1977, p. 1). 
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resolution.*>? Following the general meetings of the Congress, 
the Congress Committee met again and formed Provincial 
Committees to undertake constructive programmes to fight 
against untouchability.*** 


The Kerala Provincial Committee of the Congress met 
at Ernakulam on 20th January 1924 and formed an ‘Anti- 
Untouchability Committee’ under the convenership of 
K. Kelappan, a Nair from Malabar and the first President 
of the Nair Service Society, with T. K. Madhavan, V. Sankaran 
Nambudiripad and K. Velayudhan ‘as members.?9 — This 
Committee chose Vaikom as one of the places for starting 
the anti-untouchability work.**9 


At Vaikom, there was a Hindu temple. Around that 
temple there were roads used for the ceremonial proces- 
sions of the temple, where access to non-caste Hindus had 
been restricted to particular points. But mo such restrict- 
ions were put on Christians and Muslims on these roads.?*' 
On 29th February 1924 the Congress Anti-Untouchability 
Committee held a meeting at Vaikom which was attended 
by people of different castes. At the close of the meet- 
ing it was announced that a procession of men of all castes 
including Pulayas would march through the prohibited 
roads on the very next morning. This alarmed the caste 
Hindus: and the local authorities were afraid of the possi- 
ble breach of law and order, Some of the caste Hindus 
and the local authorities met the Congress leaders and re- 
quested them not to hold the proposed procession. So 
it was postponed to 30th March.*** Meanwhile the Caste 
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1975, p. 52; see also, The History of Freedom Movement in 
Kerala, Vol. II, pp. 116—117. 

340 P. K. Madhavan, T. K. Madhavante Jivacaritram, p. 221. 

341 K. P. Kesava Menon to Gandhi, Extract from his letter, 


CWMG, Vol. XXIII, p. 560. 3 
442 T. K. Ravindran, Vaikkam Satyagraha and Gandhi, p. 54. 
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Hindus and reformers represented their cause to the Maha 
raja. 

Mahatma Gandhi was informed about all that had been 
happening. In the work of Gandhi, fight against untouch- 
ability had received a high priority by this time because he 
was convinced that “untouchability is a curse that is eatin; 
into the vitals of Hinduism”, and he said “I often fed 
that unless we take due precautions and remove this 
curse from our midst, Hinduism itself is in danger of 
destruction". *4* 4 


Before the proposed day of 30th March, prohibitory 
orders were served on the leaders by the District Magistrate 
and the Police put up a barricade on the roads on question. 
To meet government opposition, the Congress decided not 
to take the procession beyond the barricades, but to send 
only three orfour volunteers through the prohibited roads. 
The Procession started as planned and halted before the 
Prohibited line and three volunteers-one Pulaya, one Izhava 
and a Nair-proceeded further and were arrested by the 
Police and sentenced to six month's imprisonment.?** The 
same programme was repeated on the next day and then 
stopped for a few days for further preparation. When it 
resumed after a few days, the main leaders, namely K. P. 
Kesava Menon, the president of the Provincial Congress 


Committee and T. K. i 
ae eee Madhavan courted arrest, which 


In the jail the satyagrahis were given extrem i 
treatment and provided with iaria rooms, M RR 
tables, chairs, newspapers, books etc. They were also given 
every freedom to use spinning wheels inside the jail. The 
jail authorities were “very obliging and solicitous about 
our comforts” wrote a satyagrahi prisoner.?*? 


$48 M. K. Gandhi, CWMG, Vol. XXXV, p, 98. 


344 T. K. i 
SU POEM Vaikkam Satyagraha and Gandhi, p. 57. 


316 P. K. Madhavan, T. K. M. 
: van, T. K. Madhavante Jivacaritram, p. 241. 
47 P. W. Sebastian, CWMG, Vol. XXIV, p. 50. xD 
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As from 10th April 1924, the Commissioner of Police 
gave the order not to arrest the volunteers, but police 
guarded the roads so that the satyagrahis would not cross 
the barricades.*** This made the Congress start fasting, 
which was stopped very soon on the instructions of Gandhi 
and instead relay satyagraha was started. The volunteers 
were engaged in singing devotional songs and spinning 
with ‘Charka’. 

This satyagraha continued for twenty months. As it 
was a very long satyagraha, the volunteers were in need of 
funds, and Hindus from other parts of India were ready 
to support it by men and money. Gandhi was strongly 
opposed to the receiving of such helps. Gandhi wrote, 

Satyagraha is either offered by a few self-sacrificing 
persons in the name of the many weak, or by very 
few in the face of enormous odds. In the former 
case, which is the case in Vykom, many are willing 
but weak, and a few are willing and capable of 
sacrificing their all for the cause of the untou- 
chables.**° 

He added satyagraha "is a most powerful process of 
conversion. It is an appeal to the heart”.*5® So he instructed 
the volunteers not to accept financial support from outside 
Kerala except the support given by the Indian National 
Congress. He encouraged the satyagrahis to undergo suf- 
fering and if necessary “be content to starve".?5! 

He also wanted only Hindus to take part in satyagraha, 
though it was organized by Congress. When a few Christian 
members of the Indian National Congress expressed their 
desire to join the satyagraha he prevented it and wrote 
“let the Hindus do the work".?*? 


34s T. K. Ravindran, Vaikkam Satyagraha and Gandhi, pp. 60—6l 
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Meanwhile the *Akalis', an organiza f 
exlended their help by opening a rien Kir E wes 
X rame camp. Gandhi wanted it to be lead imn ies 
ately. He made it a struggle of the Hindus of NAE 
on behalf of the Hindus of untouchable caste.*54 toj 


gen paged A the orthodox Hindus had become extremely 
Tea ne satyagrahis. Satyagrahis were beaten, 
PA say”. iato. their eyes, their Khaddar shirts torn 
i RUM MATE Gandhi condemned such develop- 
MAE V a his hope that the Travancore government 
is beatae in Set the matter right. At the same time 
Bid ee P LAU to bear violence with “unli- 
PES ETE E unconquerable courage “Patience 
MPE doe M suae means ability to suffer. There 
torti nd a Eden ready to suffer the most refined 
Hee SIT dos aan i meas Satyagrahis must remain 
Yeti" Snail a and "courageous under the 
be dat dies dum of a few hundred lives will not 
DUBIE ci 9 pay for the freedom of the unap- 
- Only the martyrs must die clean".?5 


.. Whe ici 
para oa omer derided not to make any more arrests, 
ded En = panang the satyagrahis to remove the 
Lu bid pu thought was not a violent Step. 
EU aor be con em and wrote that scaling of fences 
ivil. disobedience. It will be essentially uncivil 


i5 7 
53 M. K. Gandhi, Young India, May 8, 1 


35% It was a matter of c IE 


flictin 

Waxes on g opinions between Gandhi and 

Ae ld piace the untouchables are Hindus pes separate 

Ur RH En Society. Gandhi was of the opinion that 

aean Boite Du ot Hindu society and for Ambedkar 

ond Gand is ELA Ambedkar, What Congress 

Sangh . i 

n Miu dud aly 2, 1924, CWMG, Vol, XXIV, pp. 32-3 

"The Hindu" Jo Om Satyagrahis", Sabarmati, July 2, 1924 
» July 2, 1924, CWMG, Vol. XXIV, p. 333. 
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and criminal".35* Further in June 1924 he wrote "scaling 
of barricades is open violence".359 

During the satyagraha movement, on 7th August 1924 
Sri Mulam Thirunal Maharaja passed away and Maharani 
Sethu Lakshmi Bai became Regent. At that time she released 
all satyagrahi prisoners.*°° 

By this time some of the satyagrahis complained that 
because of their taking part in the moyement, they were 
denied social amenities and threatened with being deprived 
of their share in the family property. Gandhi, in his rep‘y 
put his concept of satyagraha still more sharply. He wrote, 

If they would go to law, probably they would 

get their due. But a satyagrahi cannot go to law 

for a personal wrong. He sets out with the idea 

of suffering persecution.... The purer he is and 

the more he suffers, the quicker the progress. 

He must not only bear such hardships cheerfully 

but he must actively love his persecutors....°6! 

On the advice of Gandhi, a memorandum was submitted 
by a deputation of Savarna Hindus to the Maharani 
Regent, requesting her to open the roads around the 
Hindu temples for all castes.*°? The Maharani Regent 
replied that 

It is not possible to give a reply at once in this 

all important matter. A resolution has come up 

for discussion in the Legislative Council and will 

be taken up in the next meeting of the Council. 

When final orders are passed the representation cont- 

ained in the memorial will receive due consideration.?5* 


May 1, 1924, p. 825. 

359 M. K. Gandhi, Young Ind: June 19, 1924, p. 831. 

350 M. K. Gandhi, Young India, September 11, 1924, p. 840. 

361 M. K. Gandhi, Young India, September 18, 1924, p. 84l. 

362 For the background of the memorandum, see T. K. Ravindran, 
. Vaikkam Satyagraha and Gandhi, pp. 96 ff. 

563 Reply of Maharani Regent, quoted in the History of Freedom 
Movement ia Kerala, Vol. Il, p. 129. 
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In 1925, the Dewan of Travancore referred to thi 
satyagraha in his address to the Sri Mulam Popular An 
He said "the modus operandi of the movement cones 
in the attempt to break through the long established 
custom referred to above by entering the prohibited area, 
even though it meant wounding the religious susceptibilities 
of the caste Hindus...”.36¢ He complained that the aim 
of the satyagrahis was "to force the hands of the Go- 
vernment to authorize by an executive order the violation 
of an established custom, which has received the recogni- 
tion of the Travancore High Court in a series of i 

Sions..."3*5 This reference of the Dewan clearly showed 


the conservative attitude 
of the Travancore 
on this matter. Ner 


As the Maharani Regent stated in her reply, the mat- 
ter came up for discussion in the Legislative Council, The 
povan directly opposed the resolution and did all 
that was possible to defeat the resolution. On voting the 
resolution was lost by one vote...22 to 21 votes. This was 
fnere blow to the hopes and morale of the satyagrahis. 

ut Gandhi immediately wrote and cheered them saying, 


TRUMAN must not be dejected...God will never 
ail them, if they have faith in Him....Victory will 
dap come out of their sufferings provided they 
> pure,...There is no time limit for a Satyagrahi 
r is there a limit to his capacity for suffering. 
Hence there is no such thing as defeat in Satya- 
ESTNE hardest heart and the grossest ignor- 
de must disappear before the rising sun of 
ering without anger and without malice.355 


icant Gandhi visited Kerala. The main pur- 
isit was to support the cause for which the 


RE eae CI uc 
364 T. Raghaviah, D. 
aes Ibid. a lewa 


366 M. K. Gandhi, 


n's Address, SMPAP, 1925, p. 26. 


Young India, February 19, 1925, pp. 845—46. 
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satyagraha at Vaikom had been going on. Gandhi discus- 
sed with the representatives of conservative Hindus who 
were opposed to the opening of streets around the Vaikom 
temple for the untouchables, their exclusion being a tra- 
dition handed down from time immemorial, Gandhi and 


the conservative Hindus failed to arrive at an agreement.?5? 


Gandhi met the Maharani Regent, the Dewan and the 
Commissioner of Police and discussed the need of opening 
streets such as those in question for all people irrespective 
of caste. The Travancore administrators agreed upon the 
legitimacy of the reform but wanted the support of the 
public. 

Gandhi could arrive at one agreement with W. H. Pitt, 
the main discussion partner and the Commissioner of 
Police, by which the Police force was withdrawn and 
barricades were removed from the roads leading to the 
temple and the satyagrahis were instructed not to enter 
the prohibited parts of the road.?** The satyagrahis were 
asked to continue their satyagraha and spinning of cotton 
and other programmes such as daily prayers etc. 

At this stage the enthusiasm of the satyagrahis waned 
considerably. However as a compromise, the government 
declared the roads around the temple on three sides open 
to the people of all castes.99? On the eastern side entry 
was restricted to the worshippers. On that side, the go- 
vernment constructed diversionary roads which could be 
used by the low castes without polluting the temple.?"? 
Following this compromise, Gandhi instructed his followers 


367 CWMG, Vol. XXVI, pp. 409—10; see also T. K. Ravindran, 
Vaikkam Satyagraha and Gandhi, pp. 198 ff. 

868 CWMG, Vol. XXVI, pp. 320—21 & 386—87. 

369 P, K. Madhavan, T. K. Madhavante Jivacaritram, pp. 314 
see also, T. K. Ravindran, Vaikkam Satyagraha and Gandhi, 


p. 202. 


—15; 


103; see 


870 T. K. Ravindran, Vaikkam Satyagraha and Gandhi, p. 2 
also R. Jeffrey, Religious symbolisation of the transition from 
caste to class, Social Compass, XXVIII, 1981, p. 282. 
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to withdraw the satyagraha and on 23rd November -1925 
it was withdrawn.??! b 


In this movement Izhavas took a leading part and 
their participation had the blessing of Narayana Guru, 
who, also supported the non-violent means.'? The lead- 
ing role of the Izhavas was acknowledged by the Dewan, 
who in his address to the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 
stated that "the Satyagraha movement at Vaikom was 
started nearly a year ago by a band of Izhavas and their 
sympathisers to get this disability removed".??* 


Though the satyagraha at Vaikom did not gain much, 
yet by lasting for twenty months, and attracting all-India 
attention, it had tremendous impact upon the people of 
Kerala, in renewing Hinduism. This also made Gandhi the 
unquestioned leader, not only of the Indian political move- 
ment, but also of Hinduism in Kerala. From the Vaikom 
satyagraha Gandhi began to play a very significant role in 
the socio-religious movements in Kerala. 


The next important Hindu movement in Kerala was 
the satyagraha which took place at the temple of Guru- 
vayur in Malabar, in thc northern part of Kerala, deman- 
ding the opening of the temple for the avarna castes. 


5.5.2 Guruvayur Sat yagraha. 


In 1931 the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
(KPCC) began to consider the launching of a movement 
in Malabar for the opening of Hindu temples to the avarnas. 
K. Kelappan, the secretary of KPCC consulted about it 
with Gandhi in July 1931.37* After passing a formal re- 
solution regarding temple entry, KPCC launched a cam- 
paign for ‘temple entry’. 


871 P. K, Madhavan, 
i eee K. Madhavante Jivacaritram, p. 314. 
uru, Letter dated 27. 6. 1924, in Y. i y 
inonhan ia 4, in Young India, July 
an Dewan's Address, SMPAP, 1925, p. 26. 
74 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. I, p. 266. 
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for England to take part in 

The ‘Orthodox’ Hindus led 
Raja met Kelappan and re- 
matters until the return. of 


Meanwhile Gandhi left 
the Round Table Conference 


by Pannatur Sankara Valia 
not to precipitate 


quested him 
KPCC met at Alleppey and resolved to 


Gandhi. But the 
carry on intensive propa anda for temple entry all over 


Kerala and a satyagraha committee was formed with Mannath 
Padmanabha Pillai as president.*7* The KPCC also resolved 
to begin a satyagraha on Ist November 1931 to force the 
Zamorin??* to open the famous temple at Guruvayur for the 
avarnas for which he was the trustee. 

as planned, and many mes- 
ovement from leaders of 
ached the satyagrahis.??? 
round 


The satyagraha was started 
sages wishing success to the m 
repute including Jawaharlal Nehru re: 
The temple authorities put up a thorny fence all 
the temple and employed a strong contingent of police. 
An avarna volunteer and a savarna volunteer were posted 
at each gate of the temple trying to enter the temple. 
Fach batch of volunteers stood at the post continuously 
for three hours. During the first few days, everything went 
very. peacefully Meanwhile, Izhavas, in à public meeting 
at Manjeri, condemned the satyagraha and advocated the 
boycott of temples.?7* 

From 7th November the temple servants began to use 
physical force against the satyegrahis by beating a few of 
them. This enraged the by-standers and they removed the 
fence around the temple by force. 

At this time the new Zamorin ascended to the throne 
and this aroused much urwerranted hope among the 


315 Ibid., p. 267. 

316 The King of Calicut was kn 

31: The History of Freedom Movem 

375 Ibid; It is significant to note t 
mediately followed, Ambedkar did 
for temple entry cither and he asked the 
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and Gandhi have done, pp. 108ff), 
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satyagrahis. He not only declined to open the temple to th 
avarnas, but also ordered the temple to be closed dodi 
from Ist January 1932. i 
. When Gandhi returned from England he was consulted 
with and immediately before his arrest on 4th Ja 
1932 he wrote, cud 


onthe question of removal of untouchability, though 
it has a political significance of greatest importance. 
is essentially and predominantly a religious que 
tion to be solved by the Hindus and as such for 
them it overshadows even the political aspect 
«the present political situation must not in any 


way be allowed to postpone the endeavour to end 
untouchability,*7* 


Though the leaders of the depressed classes in India 
og a ERN in one voice that they had no faith in 
iandhi and Gandhi in reality stood against their interests,?* 


Gandhi justified the stru; i 
ggle by the caste H i 
name of the avarnas. He wrote, deu 


Temple-entry satyagraha is a penance on the part 
of the touchable Hindu. He is the sinner and he 
has, therefore, to do the penance by inviting punish- 
ment on himself for endeavouring to take these 
untouchable co-religionists with him to the temple. 


319 
can a: Vol. XLVIII, p. 482; At this time, for 
SOAM ves one of the most important political quest- 
de E Y e Round Table Conference he was ready to 
ee rte itical claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs but 
DUCES e depressed classes, Anglo-Indians and Christians. 
Hid spoken for the depressed classes was Ambed- 
auntexte ue s a Communal Electorate. Gandhi opposed 
d Bs ini ed untouchables are Hindus, and argued 
; pin LIN p e political claims should be entertained. (Ambed- 
ine p. he ‘Ongress and Gandhi have done, pp. 40ff). 
SO R- Srinivasan (a delegate to the Round Table Conference), 
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..In my opinion, untouchables should not alone 
offer satyagraha. It should be led by touchable 


reformers.?*! 


As the Zamorin ordered the Guruvayur temple to be 
opened on January 28, 1932, the satyagraha was also re- 
sumed according to the directions of Gandhi.5? The 
Congress newspapers in Madras gave very wide coverage 
to the issue of temple entry.?*? Kelappan, the leader of 
the Guruvayur temple entry movement, appealed to the 
caste Hindus to take the depressed classes “within the fold” 


and to the temples.*** 


Following the declaration of Gandhi to fast unto 
death in prison against the ‘Communal Award’ 385, Kelappan 
also declared that he would fast unto death for the 
Guruvayur temple entry. Kelappan began his fast on 2lst 
September 1932.?** 


On 22nd September, a deputation of the ‘reformers’ 
requested the Zamorin to convene a conference of all sec- 
tions of Hindus for a discussion on the issue of temple- 
entry, The Zamorin rejected the request and expressed his 
unwilligness even to participate in such a conference. As 
a trustee of the Guruvayur temple he felt, it would be 


261 Gandhi, CWMG, Vol. XLVIII, p. 483. 


353 Ibid, p. 484. 1 
3453 G. W. Trowell, Report of Nagercoil Mission District for the 


year 1932, MS, TR—R, Box 11, CWMA- 

884 "Kelappan Asks", The Madras Mail, September 21, 1932. 

aas The Round Table Conference was unable to come to a de 
sion on the communal problem in the new Councils in India 
which were formed at that time. So the decision was left 
to the British Prime Minister. His decision is the famous 
“Communal Award’. Communal electorates were the proposal 
of the Communal Award. To protest against the institution of 
separate electorates for the depressed classes Gandhi entered 
on a fast which lasted 21 days. 
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wrong on his part to attempt to bring about 


innovations 
Opposed to the traditional practices 


Liberal minded Hindus of Tepute from Kerala and from 
other parts of India began to Press the Zamorin for the 
opening of the Guruvayur temple. Students from many 
colleges all over India sent appeals to the Zamorin reques- 
ting him to be liberal in his attitude and to open the 
Guruvayur temple for the People of the lower castes, 388 
At the same time conservative Hindus from different parts 
of India requested him not to order temple entry and to 
safeguard the traditions of the temple which was entrusted 
to him. 

On 27th October, Gandhi telegraphed a request to the 
Maharaja of Travancore in these words: 

The life of one of Kerala's great servants, Kelappan, 

hangs in the balance for opening Guruvayur. Seeing 

that the Unexampled wave of awakening Passing 


you not exert your great influence Securing opening 
Guruvayur and, if Possible, other temples?:59 


But the Travancore Bovernment avoided involving itself. 


in the problem by replying that Travancore had no "autho- 
Tity or privilege over Guruvayur"',;39o 


By then many people who were concerned about 
Kelappan had 


begun lo persuade him to break his fast, 
beginning Gandhi left it to the conscience 
ater he Proposed that Kelappan should stop 


in Guruvayur“, The Madras Mail, September 24, 
1932; see also Mathrubhumi, September 23, 1932, Newspaper 
Reports October. 1932; Mathrubhumi on September 24, 1932, 
condemned the attitude of the Zamorin as “the obstinacy of 
E @ heartless old man” (Mathrubhumi, September 24, 1932). 
8 G. W, Trowell, Report of Nagercoil Mission District for the 
year 1932, MS, TR-R, Box 11, CWMA, 
889 Gandhi, Telegram to the Maharaja of Travancore, dated 
September. 27, 1932, CWMG, Vol. LI, P. 147, 
£90 Telegram from the Dewan of Travancore to Gandhi, in Ibid, 
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the fast on the ground that before his fast he did not 
consult Gandhi and he did not give sufficient Notice to 
the Zamorin. On the advice of Gandhi Kelappan broke 
his fast on 2nd October 1932.5?! The satyagraha was also 
suspended. However Gandhi gave him an assurance that 
if the temple was not open to the untouchables before 
January 1, 1933, he himself would go and fast together 
with Kelappan.??? 

Gandhi made a fresh proposal. The new proposal 
was to conduct a referendum of all the adult sayarna 
lemple-going Hindus in the taluk where the temple was 
Situated.??* He also sent Urmila Devi, the widowed sister 
of the late Deshabandhu Das to help in the referendum.3% 
The referendum became a test case of the influence of 
the Indian National Congress and hundreds of volunteers 
rushed to Malabar.395 Gandhi gave all the necessary in- 
Structions for the referendum, Nearly 300 volunteers 
systematically paid visits and collected the statistics? Ip 
the referendum 55%, of the Voters supported the opening 
of the temple for the avarna Hindus. 

Meanwhile the Sanatanist leaders who represented con- 
Servative Hinduism from North India and Tamil Nadu hur- 
ried to Malabar and appealed to the Zamorin not to chan- 
ge the existing practices, They also opposed the involve- 
ment of Gandhi in this matter.??7 They organized a con- 
ference at Guruvayur in December 1932 and confirred the 


391 “Kelappan Breaks His Fast—Satyagraha Suspended in Guru- 
vayur'", The Madras Mail, October 3, 1932. 

92D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma-Life of Mohandas Karamchand 
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503 CORE K. Kelappan, dated November 23, 1932, 
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title of Dharma Dhira Mahavira on the Zamorin for his 
‘bold’ stand.?** 

Clearly the referendum had made no change in the at- 
titude of the Zamorin and he expressed his inability to 
amend the old custom to meet the prevailing public opin- 
ion because of the terms of the trust. For him a new legi- 
slation was needed for any change in the existing practices. 


At this time the reformers framed a few bills, one 
to be presented in the Madras Legislative Council and four 
others to be presented in the Central Assembly in Delhi, 
asking for the removal of the legal difficulties of the 
trustees of Hindu temples in changing the practices in 
the temples if the majority of the temple goers of that 
locality vote for such a change.” The Bill prepared by 
Dr. Subbarayan for the Madras Legislative Council did 
not receive the Viceroy's sanction to be introduced. Out 
of many bills presented for the Central Assembly, one by 
Ranga Iyer was granted Viceregal sanction to be intro- 
duced.*^" The rest were dropped. 

As the Bill of Ranga Iyer received Viceregal sanction 
to be introduced, Gandhi advised Kelappan to postpone 
the proposed fast, and Gandhi announced the decision 
of the indefinite postponement of the proposed fast at 
Guruvayur.*°! However, later the Bill was withdrawn**? 


$98 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, p. 278. 

899 Ambedkar, What Congress and Gandhi have done, p. 107. 

400 The Viceroy had asked the opinion of Gandhi before ting 
Viceregal sanction for the introduction of these Bills in the 
Central Assembly (CWMG, Vol. LII, pp. 309—310); see also 
Ambedkar, What Congress and Gandhi have done, p. 107. 

401 D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. III, p. 231. 

402 The Bill presented by Ranga lyar, though received an over- 
whelming support of the Congress members, before it was 
passed, the Assembly was dissolved and the government ordered 
new elections. At this point most of the congress represen- 
tatives did not want to support the Bill for the fear of the 
public in the elections and the Bill was withdrawn (Ambedkar, 
What Congress and Gandhi have done, pp. 118 ff.). Many 
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and legislation to this effect could be enacted only in June 
1947.5 

Gandhi also felt that the sanatanists should be conver- 
ted, He wrote "We do not want the temple to be opened 
in the teeth of their opposition, but we want them to be 
converted".^?^ By this time the satyagrahis had lost their 
enthusiasm and the agitation came to an end. The visit 
of Gandhi to Guruvayur in 1934 could not make any 
change in the attitude of the orthodox Hindus.*^* Though 
the Guruvayur satyagraha was a failure as far as gaining 
its aim was concerned, it was effective in popularising the 
idea of temple entry for the depressed classes. 

During the time of the Izhava movement in Travancore, 
the strongest Hindu movement was the movement for temple 
entry for the depressed classes. On the previous occasion, 
in Guruvayur, the question was connected with only one 
temple. But in Travancore it was a question touching all 
public temples in the state. 


5.5.3 Temple Entry Proclamation 


Temple entry agitations in Travancore were led mainly 
by liberal-minded higher caste Hindus in the name of the 
lower caste Hindus. ‘Liberalization of Hinduism’ had been 
a plea for many years in Travancore, Disturbed by the 
Christian mass movement, in 1915 P. K. Govinda Pillai 
pleaded in the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly for a more 
sympathetic attitude towards the lower castes.*?5 In 1920 two 
Izhava representatives demanded in the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly in very definite terms that the Izhavas must be 


newspapers wrote editorials criticizing its withdrawal (Sree 
Sutandira Sangu, Madras July 14, 1934, Newspaper Reprts for 
July 1934; Tayi Nadu, Bangalore August 27, 1934, Newspaper 
Reports for August 1934, TNA). 

403 *'Notes"", Sivagiri, July 1, 1947, Vol. I, No. 7, pp. 33—39. 
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permitted to worship like any caste Hindu. Kunju Panik- 
kar, one of the Izhava representatives put forward, 
"Ezhavas too were Hindus and had a right to enter Hindu 
temples and worship the deity as freely as any other Hindu. 
The member, therefore, requested that Theendal (untouchabi. 
lity) be stopped".*?? In the same session of the Assembly 
another [zhava member, N. R. Krishnan demanded that 
the Izhavas must be given the right to enter temples.40s 
In the following year the Izhava representatives included 
in their topics for discussion the issue of temple entry, 
But the government disallowed that portion of the sub- 
ject on the ground that it was a "religious question”,409 


During the time of Vaikom satyagraha Gandhi de- 
clared, "the opening of the roads is not the final but 
the first step in the ladder of reform. Temples in general, 
public wells, public schools must be open to the ‘untouch- 
ables’ equally with the caste Hindus."*!0 Gandhi also ad- 
vised all those who were engaged in the Vaikom satyagraha 
to “carefully cultivate” “public opinion” for reforms such 
as temple entry.*! The nationalist ideas also directed the 
reform movements to a “national cultural revival" which 
demanded renewal within Hinduism.*! This renewal took 
its particular course in Kerala partly because of the pos- 
sibility of Christian mass movements. 


In 1927 Gandhi visited Travancore and had discus- 
sions with the Dewan M. E. Watts, the Commissioner of 
Police and the Dewaswom Commissioner on the subject 


407 Kunju Panikkar, SMPAP, 1920, p. 107. 

408 N. R, Krishnan, SMPAP, 1920, p. 111. 

409 N. R. Krishnan, SMPAP, 1921, p. 149. 

410 M. K. Gandhi, Young India, April 2, 1925, pp. 853—54. 

111 Ibid; In 1926 the “Hindu Maha Sabha' also made a resolution 
in which it was stated that “the so-called untouchables” 
should be given the freedom to wors in temples. (“The 
Hindu Maha Sabha and Untouchability™, Editorial Notes, NCCR, 
April 1926, p. 199). 

412 Charles H. Heimsath, Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social 
Reform, Princeton, 1964, p. 317, 
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i ds around temples to the untouchables 
n aa, had been going on.*'? He also discussed 
e Maharani Regent. Though they did not arrive 
P definite conclusion he was able to impress upon 
ie government the duty of a Hindu Royal family to 
protect Hinduism in the state and to propagate the need 
to reform Hinduism. Gandhi's instruction to the people 
was that the savarna Hindus should agitate against un- 
touchability.*** 

The Hindu religious movements which had been tak- 
ing place in Kerala under the leadership of KPCC, having 
great political implications, were in practice Nair-Izhava- 
elite movements. But the gains of the Izhavas were neg- 
ligible, whereas the Nairs, inspite of their sympathy to 
the Izhavas, continued to have an upper hand in the 
socio-political spheres. By the beginning of 1930s the Nair- 
Izhava alliance disappeared and the political formation 
became an Izhava-Christian-Muslim alliance to struggle for 
their claims.*'* This increased the political implications 
of any mass movement of the Izhavas to Christianity. 

At the young Maharaja’s coming to the throne, the 
power over the state’s administration passed largely into 
the hands of his mother and her friend and S 
onal adviser' to the Maharaja, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar.' i 
This Hindu administration could not ignore the threat 9 
the conversion of the Izhavas. To prevent political dis- 
turbances and to maintain Hinduism, the uniting of all 
Hindus could have an advantageous effect and to that 
end temple entry would be a vital step, according to 


418 Gandhi's Speech at Public Mecting at Alleppey, CWMG, Vol. 
XXXV, pp.16. 
414 Gandhi's Speech at Trivandrum, ca. October 10, 1927, CWMG, 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 102 ff. s ; 
415 This was well reflected in the Abstention bep aie 
the election of 1933; sec Report of the Ee 
tion for the year 1933, MS, TR-R, Box Il, MA... 
416 C. Narayana Piilai, Tiravithamcore Swatanthriya Sat 


tram, pp. 15 ff. 
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C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar. However the idea of a uni- 
ted Hindu fold' did not appeal to the orthodox Hindus 
who vehemently opposed the idea of opening Hindu 
temples to the lower castes.*!* z 
Since the Vaikom Satyagraha Gandhi commanded a 
strong influence on the religious questions of ihe Hindus 
in Kerala. ‘Harijan Sevak Sangh'?!'? Gandhi's organization 
for the uplift of the Hindu Harijans*??, had been popu- 
larising the idea of temple entry in Kerala. Temple entry 
became a much debated issue between the ‘reformers’ on 
the one side and the 'orthodox' Hindus on the other, 


proposing and opposing temple entry. In the background 
loomed “Gandhi's threat of fasting to death if the untouch- 
ables are not given that right a threat which has been offered 


317 P, K. Parameswaran Nair, Nair Service Society Charitram, p. 423 
As he became the Dewan, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar himself. 
convened a meeting of the Nair and Izhava leaders in 1939 
in his own house to form a 'Hindu Federation'. Following 
this meeting there were a few meetings of these people in 
different places. But they failed to make a Hindu Federa- 
tion because of their dis-agreements on social and political 
issues (see Ibid., pp. 423—424). 

Report of the Attingal Mission Station for the year 1933, MS, 

TR-R, Box 11, CWMA. 

The 'Harijan Sevak Sangh' was formed on 30th September 1932 

in a largely attended meeting of the Hindus of Bombay under 

the presidentship of Pandit Malaviya on the inspiration of 

Gandhi. The name of this organization in September 1932 

was ‘All-India Anti-Untouchability League’, In December 1933 

Gandhi changed its name and called it ‘Servants of Untoucha- 

bles Society’, Very soon again he changed its name and called 

‘Harijan Sevak Sangh’ (For details see, Ambedkar, What Con- 

gress and Gandhi have done, p. 126). 

420 Gandhi's social care to the Harijans through his ‘Harijan 
Sevak Sangh’ was strictly limited to the Hindu Hari jans. 
Gandhi said '*...the special duty which the Sangh has taken 
upon itself and attempts to fulfil towards Hindu Harijans, 
does not hold good in case of those who have become 
Christians...We cannot be displeased with a Harijan because 
he calls himself a Christian. However, if he is in receipt of 
a scholarship or any such special assistance from the Sangh, 
that should be discontinued...He cannot be given the usual 
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by counter threats of orthodox Hindus to fast in case the Un- 
abies are allowed in'",*?! The newspapers in Kerala as 
Wess in Madras gave wide coverage to these arguments. 
In this situation on 8th November 1932, the Travan- 
core government announced its decision to appoint a con 
mittee under the chairmanship of V. S. Subramonia d 
aretired Dewan and a staunch Hindu to ander p 
the question of temple entry.*?? The appointmen eon 
committee did not satisfy either of the parties VAR 
in this controversy. The reformers regarded it asa r ; 
to postpone the matter like Royal Commissions is a 
land", while the conservatives regretted that the Ma ^ di 
had consented to the question being opened". m 
ever it made no impact upon the Izhava dés et 
proceeded with their idea of forming a dein; Sha 
Conference in the very next month after ir enquiry 
committee for temple entry had been set Hips 3 
Again Travancore attracted all-India attention. Eg 
the missionaries reported that “there have been mene ur 
India speakers touring through Travancore drin 
temple entry...certainly Hinduism is in a ferment". ad 
In January 1934 Gandhi visited Kerala ut jew 
with the Hindus to open temples to the depresse m ie 
Gandhi's attempts in Travancore were Something wi ant 
could never attempt in any other part of India or 
wn place. He himself said, . 
5 Len only have I not succeeded in having temples 


opened in Ahmedabad but I have not succeeded in 
free clothes etc." as the Sangh's funds are meant for Hindu 

Harijans only" (CWMG, Vol. LXIV, P. eus eins Mj 
431 Report of the Attingal Mission Station for the yt 

-R, Box 11, CWMA. Pure 

423 e History of Freedom Movement In Kera vols Dre. n 
423 G. W. Trowell, Report of the Nader 

the year 1932, MS, TR-R, Box 11, CWMA. 
eee ^ P. 351. Toe VE 
435 ae vowels Report of Nagercoil Mission Distri 

year 1932, MS, TR-R, Box 1l, CWMA. 
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having temples opened even in Warhda after 1 

having established myself there... | have not i 
ceeded in having the only two caste temibles 
Segaon opened to the Harijans of the little village $16 
Neither Gandhi, nor the Indian National ; 

could give meaningful support for the wide 


temple entry movement launched under the 
Ambedkar in a few places in 


Congress 
les of the 
leadership of 
à North India where the 

E i he follow- 
of Ambedkar received inhuman treatment f. 

caste Hindus.*?7 2 HM 


naues led places there was no threat of a 
Ghia "pide DUAE apa lo any other religion. 
i à hy n as a provocation for the work 
A esie E One of the important 

: a erest of Gandhi in Travancore 
kon d e conversion to Christianity. Gandhi saw 
een ites och exclusively of the Harijans.*?* 
[CAVE A ISsionaries) must withdraw from the in- 
ae Hp inda to convert the Harijans...But to ap- 
SLEEVES des ee Pariahs with their (Harijans’) 
Nous iCIOE G ad da intelligence is no Christi- 
RAs DE NIA was extremely conscious of the mass 
M. EE in Travancore and in the Telugu 
dte aie gear biggest movement was in Tra- 
SEE Lud nted to accommodate the Harijans 

higher forms of Hinduism and to put an end 


ee Gandhi, CWMG, Vol. LXIV, p. 175 

Ambedkar What Congress and Gandhi have done, p. 258; see 
cae Oe piananiay Keer, Dr. Ambedkar-Life and Mission, p. 25 

Gandhi refuted the claims of the Missionaries that many Caste 

Hardus also joined Christianity (Gandhi, "What is a miracle". 

Misit, December-19, 1936, in CWMG, Vol. LXIV, p. 151; sce 

iew to Bisho) i jan: h 
N DA >p Moor, Bishop Abraham and others, 
29 Gandhi, discussions with Basi 
ef : es 
24, 1936, CWMG, Vol. LXIV. p. 29. ne November 


$30 “Church Missionary th, 
y Si y : 
CWMG, Vol. LXIV, P 116, res tee e 
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to their secking Christianity. So he appealed to the 
Hindus of Travancore during his visit, to open the temples 
to the Harijans. He pleaded with the Hindus to see to 
it that "the patient" i. e. Hinduism, “does not die'^tht 
In other words the depressed classes should not be al- 
lowed to leave Hinduism. 

On 20th January 1934 at Trivandrum he made a 
strong plea to the government not to give “State prc- 
fection” for untouchability.??? For him to save Hindu sm 
was the responsibility of the Hindu princes. He said, 
an extremely heavy responsibility rests upon Hindu pri 
nces when, as I feel, the very Hindu religion runs the 
risk of being utterly destroyed if this virus of untoucha- 
bility is not expelled from the Hindu body".*** 

Though the work of Gandhi did not make possible 
a proclamation of temple entry immediately, it had a 
tremendous impact on the government as well as on the 
public, to turn their opinion in favour of temple entry. 

The Committee appointed to enquire into the question 
of temple entry submitted its report to the government and it 
was published on 21st April 1934. The Committee made 
various proposals for a compromise such as permitting the 
avarnas to a certain limit or border within the temples, or open- 
ing a few temples for them etc. The Committee expressed its 
opinion that the avarnas should be given free access to public 
roads, rest-houses etc. The report pointed out that among 


431 Report of Attingal Mission Station for 1933, MS, TR-R, Box 
11, CWMA; Cf. CWMG, Vol. LVII, p. 24. 
492 "Interview on Travancore Government Communique, CWMG, 
Vol. LVII, pp. 27—28. 
“Speech at Public Meeting at Trivandrum”, January 20, 1934, 
CWMG, Vol. LVII, p. 24; He also wrote: “Rightly or wrongly 
the tradition in Hinduism is that a Hindu prince has the 
authority, as it is nis duty, to propound smritis known to mo- 
derns as laws or rules consistent with the fundamentals of 
religion for the due fulfilment by the people of their moral 
obligations ( Gandhi, "The Secret of it", Harijan, December 
26, 1936, GWMG, Vol. LXIV, P- 175). 
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the savarna Hindus there was a strong feelin 
temple entry, at the same time there also 
able opposition.**^ The important question of 
entry, the committee left to the decision of the M 
on the advice of learned Hindu scholars,*35 
The discussions of temple entry did not put an end 
to the argument about whether the depressed classes Should 
leave Hinduism in order to gain further Progress, In 
September 1934 Mitavadi, a Newspaper from Calicut wrote 
“their (lower castes) salvation only lies in going out of 
the Hindu fold and working for 
and independent community,"436 
As the conversion of the Izhavas seemed to be a 
reality, ‘Kerala Harijan Sevak Sangh', the Kerala Provin- 
cial branch of 'Harijan Sevak Sangh' of Gandhi made 
Strenuous efforts for an immediate proclamation granting 
temple entry. Ghanashyamdas Birla, the president of ‘All- 
India Harijan Sevak Sangh' and Amritlal V. Thakkar, its 
General Secretary, disscussed it with the Maharani and 
the Maharaja, from whom they got an assurance that 
the temple entry legislation would be enacted soon." 
The appointment of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar as Dewan 
increased the possibilities of such an enactment, because 
he himself was a Hindu while his predecessor was a Muslim. 
Finally on the twenty-fifth birthday of the Maharaja, 
on 12th November 1936, the famous "Temple Entry Pro- 
clamation’ was issued. The proclamation said: 
Profoundly convinced of the truth and validity of 
Our religion, believing that it is based on divine 
guidance and on all-comprehending toleration... 
adapted itself to the needs of changing times, soli- 
citous that none of Our Hindu subjects should, by 
484 R. Jeffrey, "Religious Symbolisation”, Social Compass, Vol. 
XXVIII, 1981, p. 289, 


435 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. I1, pp. 306 f. 
436 Mitavadi, Calicut, September 1, 1934, Newspaper Reports for 
the month of September 1934, TNA, 


437 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, pp. 308 f. 
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irth or caste or community, be denied 

E Sioni and solace of the Hindu faith, We 

have decided and hereby declare, PA ae hi 

mand that,... there should henceforth e M ed i 

ction placed on any Hindu by birth js SINE 

entering or worshipping pe temples 

by Us and Our Government. ; 

PAsi this proclamation, several LN re: 
in Travancore were similarly opened to uds jtina 
worship.*?? Significantly, this proca madoa a 
stop to the discussions about mass porn " sath ti 

This proclamation was the first Jezisa taa deua 
in India and it stands as a definite landmar aig 
wal within Hinduism. The socio-religious E dn 
Kerala, at least from the period of the. f Mori 
graha, and the effective work of polius Aun 
religious leaders turned public pU in PA NEA 
the proclamation of temple entry di HU 
disturbance of the law and order CUL i E is 
to, the fears of the administration. PI 
ficant aspect of the movement was t MATO Tn 
movement of the depressed classes. Da t MoT hi 
launched by the savarnas in the name s Sisi Ob boli 
was successful in bringing about a ae arn ea 
darity within Hinduism, though the caste œi 
tinued. 
5.5.3.1 Conflicting Responses to the Temple 


The temple entry proclamation bag 
liberal-minded Hindu leaders all ies m : 
awaiting such a proclamation. Gandhi 


Entry Proclamation 


ised by many 
who had been 
t a “modern 


the year 1112 
458 Report on the Administration of Travancore for the y 


(1936—37), p. 7. . 
439 [bid; Such a legislation was 

only in 1947, (see A. Sreedhar: 

History of Kerala, p. 74). 
440 C. Narayana Pillai, Tiruvitamcore 
tram, pp. 42—43. 


enacted in Malabar and Cachin 
a Menon, A Social and Cultura 


Swatanthriya Samara. Chari- 
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miracle in Travancore".**' He also said this was “an insta. 
nce of the mass conversion of caste Hindus’,442 For 
C. Rajagopalachari, who had been helping the movement 
it was "the most non-violent and bloodless revolution in 
the history of man in recent ycars".**? The proclamation 
was much praised by newspapers in India and abroad, 
Christian missionaries also joined in praising the procla- 
mation. One of the missionaries wrote, "Truly this is a 
revolution in which we can Tejoice’’.444 

Though the temple entry Proclamation inspired the 
liberal-minded people of Cochin and Malabar to make 
similar demands, there was no immediate Positive response, 
On the contrary the rulers of Cochin and Calicut dis- 
approved of the proclamation of the Travancore Maha- 
raja.*55 The ‘orthodox’ Hindus condemned it as a measure 
to consolidate political power at the expense of Hinduism.*** 

The proclamation provided with honour and Self-respect 
the people belonging to the castes to which it was directed. 
But contrary to the expectations of C. P. Ramaswamy Ayyar, 
it failed to render the Hindu community "consolidated 
with a new sense of equality of opportunities".**? Social 
and religious honour along with other ameliorative measures 
were sufficient to ‘tie’ the Izhavas within Hinduism. 

The temple entry movements and proclamation were 
crucial points in the life of missions in Kerala. One of 
the missionaries saw it as a fruit of western education 
made possible by the work of the missionaries when he 
Wrote, “such is the indirect result of western education” 


3*1 "An Interview", November 12, 1936, CWMG, Vol. LXIV, p.27. 


442 Gandhi, “God is Great", Harijan, December 12, 1936, CWMG, 
Vol. LXIV, p. 126. 

448 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, p. 3l. 

444 G. W. Trowell, Report of Nagercoil Mission District for the 
year 1936, MS, TR-R, Box 12, CWMA. 

446 Ibid. 

446 Puthezhathu Raman Menon, Kshetra Pravesam Arku, Enthinu, 
Trichur, 1122 (1937), p. 37. 


447 The History of Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. II, p. 312. 
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in Kerala.^^* At the same time one of the Indian pastors 
saw it, when the movement was gaining strength, as the 
fruit of the work of the Gospel. He wrote, “It is really 
due to the humanising tendency of the Gospel....This is 
also another sure indication that the Brotherhood of man 
and Fatherhood of God, as taught by Jesus is becoming 
their creed too. The slow but steady leavening process 
is sure to transform the country".**9 

The Annual Report of the CMS also stated that the 
temple entry proclamation was a "striking testimony to the 
power of Christ".**? William Paton of the International 
Missionary Council asserted that “we missionaries cannot be 
anything but glad that it (restrictions on the lower Feu 
enter temples) should have been removed in Travancore. 

However the talk about mass movements came to a 
sudden halt. One of the missionaries acknowledged that 
the movement among the Izhavas which could have made 
them converts to Christianity had gone.*5? 

The Annual Report of the CMS for the year 1937-38 

hat 

DN Mishi in this area of the Ezhavas towards 

Christianity has received something of a check since 

the Hindu proclamation throwing open to them 

all the temples, which has been followed by special 

efforts on the part of the Hindus to coop 

Ezhavas away from Christianity to Hinduism, i 

Since this time there has never been a Christian mass 
movement in Kerala. 


448 G. W. Trowell, Report of the Nagercoil Mission District for 
449 Ad morii. BE du Qin Mon District for the 
OE int Resort ot die pe pete (Typed), p 281, CMSA. 
451 R. Sinclair, Report of the Martandam Mission Station 

45a Sree ae, Tha BE MO Temple’, Manchester 


Guardian. November 19, 1936. 
$82Annual Report of the CMS, 1937-38, (Typed), p. 281, CMSA, 
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Conclusions 


d es been Suggested earlier, this study establishes 
e Christian mass movement in Kerala was o. f 

the Socio-religious movements which occurred in th p 
RE along with many other similar movements, 
DA CAs O ANY other parallel socio-religious movement, 
vg 1 s were the movements of oppressed sections 
ds n ond for their emancipation. Three broad lines 
^ pee enh, Make us as we complete this study. They are 
edd M a E non movements in soci- 
> and significance, 2) the Christian mass 

movements and their significance and 3) a few theological 
ietipne which come out of both the above unn 

of thought and lead to a critique of mission. 


l. Occurrence ri -ré us movements in society 
ci 
of various socio-religious move 
and their nature and significance. 


ie middle of the 19th century, many socio-religious 
aaa Nd in Kerala. These movements aimed 
dis » religious and economic emancipation of the 
p ular people among whom the movement had taken 


place. All such movements i i 
Mision or ikon M NEAR leadership and the 


and fhere were two significant elements which 

fous pies pio vement, One, an awareness of the 

ned position of the people of a particular caste; 
» a vision of and Jonging for something better, 
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Diferent factors contributed to the awareness and 
vision which motivated these movements. The over-arching 
factor was the response of Indian society to the interaction 
of its culture with that of the west. From the beginning 
of the 19th century the society of Kerala was exposed 
to the influence of the West. This was one of the reasons 
for the occurrence of these movements during this period, 
the period of British colonialism. 

English education, which was introduced into india at 
the beginning of the 19th century, was one of the speci- 
fic factors which created the above-mentioned awareness 
and vision. This new system of education offered all 
castes of people opportunities of learning. An added 
attraction was the opportunities for employment that were 
open to people with English education. The resulting spread 
of education strengthened the popular impetus towards 
progress and improvement. 

Another specific factor was the influence of the British 
administration in the social life of Kerala. Various legis- 
lative measures introduced on the instruction of col. Mu- 
nro marked the beginning of changes in the social life 
of the state. After 1850, the abolition of slavery and the 
enactment of the Land Reform Act, which provided the 
legal right for the lower castes to own land broke up 
the existing social structure. 

The influence of the British administration. on the 
social life of Kerala also weakened the power of the 
As has been explained, the traditional social 


structure in Kerala reserved extraordinary privileges to the 
the lower castes. The 


higher castes at the expense of 

breaking down of the social structure and the improvement 
in the condition of the lower castes was a challenge to the 
higher castes. Moreover as a policy, the colonial admini- 
stration wanted to reduce the power of caste organizations 
which commanded much political power. There was a 
decline in the power and privileges enjoyed by the higher 
castes and an opening of opportunities of improvement 


higher castes. 
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to the lower castes. This provided at least for a few 
lower caste people a chance for further struggle for their 
social emancipation. 

In the religious field the work of Christian missiona- 
ties was one of the specific factors which motivated the 
Socio-religious movements. The Christian doctrines as well 
as the work of the missionaries raised fresh challenges 
to society. Christian doctrines such as the brotherhood 
of man, the Fatherhood of God, a tendency towards 
mono-theism etc. attracted the whole society. Though these 
doctrines were not new to the community, it was only 
during this period that they became challenges to the 
Hindus. The work of the missionaries in going to the 
low and the degraded people was a new experience to 
the society and one which opened new perspectives to 
the people. 

The result of all these factors was the occurrence of. 
socio-religious movements in Kerala. There were hardly 
any social movement without a religious aspect nor any 
religious movement without the social aspect during the 
19th century in Kerala. Social and religious aspects were 
united together in these movements. All the socio-reli- 
gious movements gave definite encouragement to education, 
because the leaders of the movements considered it as 
one of the essential instruments with which to gain socio- 
religious emancipation. 

In the social sphere, as a result of these movements, 
society was changing itself wholly. At a time for example, 
when the authority and power of the Nairs were declin- 
ing, the movement among them awakened their conscious- 
ness. In the struggles arising from the Malayali Memorial, 
they were able to help their community to renew itself. 
Changes in their social system which affected society at 
large were the change in their system of inheritance and 
the regulation of marriage among them. 

The Izhavas, too, could improve their condition con- 
Siderably as a result of their struggles through SNDP 
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m under the leadership of Narayana Guru, Palpu and 
Improvement in education, employment opportu- 
uragement given to trade and industry, AS 
of many meaningless customs and practices Po hi 
the religious renewal were able to uplift the Iz dx m 
munity and enabled it to struggle for further progress. 


Yoga 
others. 
nities, cnco 


The Pulayas, finally, who were regarded once by a 
as the lowest in the social strata could also ires jp 
selves under Ayyan Kali. They were able to ph pa 
primary social needs such as a new RA asi d 
form of ownership of a piece of land, all possible enco n 
ment for education, government Ert UU hrs 
struggles instilled in them a vision and furnishe 
opportunity for social progress. : ; 

All these socio-religious movements, organized, RIORIE 
to struggle for their own social and reli ious un e 
Though most of these movements had a Men iP 
nscended the barriers of caste, they took place o M on 
in the social structure of caste, especially during the 


century. : ‘ vid 
In the cultural and social setting of India, enn ore 
find one’s own identity only as a member of a pars BE 
caste. The socio-religious movements did not pia tins 
chance for a new identity. Even the social Grae Mk 
had been offered by the missionaries, did Se hee is 
and satisfactory identity which overcame fhe a bei 
society. Therefore breaking away from tl Es UA 
traditional identity did not take place when i 
sible to find or make a new meaningful identity. E 
In consequence of this, the Re p 
members of a particular caste organized Me Wie er 
people of that particular caste to enter i palea 
Though these movements expressed Een. But. 
longing to other castes, in practical terms is 
only marginal. However, all these moveme! 


each other. 
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By the beginning of this century, new. socio-religious 
impetus could be seen as a result of the rising nationa- 
lism. Nationalism also joined with religious revival. This 
‘national-religious’ concern provided opportunities for a 
change in the nature of the socio-religious movements; as 
a result of a few socio-religious movements which occurred 
under the influence of rising nationalism could go beyond 
the barriers of caste. By then many people who belonged 
to the higher castes wanted to see the lower castes also 
belonging to the Hindu religion, and to campaign for 
the absorption of the lower castes into the higher forms 
of Hinduism, whereby the likelyhood of conversion to 
Christianity would be minimised. The question of religious 
nationalism was a nation-wide problem which led to the 
acceptance of the concept of ‘secularism’ in India as a 
means to accommodate different religions. 

On the initiative given by the higher caste people, a 
few lower caste people also participated in the movement 
under the influence of nationalism. At the same time, 
the same national spirit gave strength to communal soli- 
darity. Members of various communities, with a commu- 
nal consciousness, began to look for social and political 
gains for their particular communities. This seemingly 
contradictory phenomenon was expressed in the political 
and the Hindu socio-religious movements after 1920. There- 
fore, in spite of the Vaikkom and Guruvayur movements, 
the Joint Political Conference took place as a communal 
alliance. Though communalism was strengthened, ‘untou- 
chability’ and the caste-spirit were on the decline. 

In all the socio-religious movements which took place 
in Kerala, one could see attempts at renewal and reform 
for the content of which much insight had been received 
from Christianity and western culture. There was, however, 
no uniformity in these movements. Chattampi Swamikal 
took an uncompromising attitude against Christianity while 
Narayana Guru took a more liberal attitude towards other 
religions as a whole. For Ayyan Kali social improvement 
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more important than the religious aspect. Many of 


if accepted, while Christianity as 


the Christian insights were 
a religion was rejected. 

One of the most significant aspects of the neo-Hindu 
movements was that the Hindu religious leaders—both Chat- 
tampi Swamikal and Narayana Guru—made BART s 
re-interpret the traditions and religious beliefs in the H 
of ancient Hindu literature. Both of them ED a 
fe-interpretation of the ‘advaita doctrine of pa 
This necessitated a learning of Sanskrit, and pers S 
attempted even to popularize the learning of Sanskrit. 
Hindu movements in Kerala were not à mere 
nduism in the light of western cul- 
ture and Christianity, but also included a rote 
of their faith against the background of their own phi HS 
sophy of religion. However, irrespective of i. 
doctrines, all the neo-Hindu movements which origina’ 
in Kerala before the rise of nationalism had to be con- 
fined within the boundaries of caste. 

There was, therefore. during the same period a rene- 
wal of Hinduism itself as a result of the soolo-paHeapE 
movements. In the light of the new awareness pur 
the fact that many lower caste people were au ipl 
ism to join Christianity shocked many ea’: a 
deeply. They attempted therefore to protect Hi ipu 
preventing conversion. Many of the leaders up en 
ethics that ʻall religions are true and no ey VU 
fect’ and any religion is sufficient for eternal e e i 
fore, they argued, conversion from one religion 
is not necessary. 3 TR 

The Hindus had to face the very serious Eom 
whether the ‘depressed classes’ can be reget nee a 
This question was very significant because T Eu 
these castes that large numbers of ppm eum 
ing Christianity. This question had gy sig 
but this had immediate relevance to Kerala, 


Thus neo- 
re-interpretation of Hi 
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Broadly there were two responses from the Hind 
to this question. Firstly, they became conscious 5 bs 
need for Hindu solidarity and became aware ont ue 
that it was the rigidity of caste and exclusion of refi 
castes from the ‘higher’ forms of Hinduism which made he 
lower castes seek other religions as part of their stru i 
for their social and religious emancipation, So pu 
the ‘Orthodox’ Hindus became liberal in their attitude P ; 
wards e people of the lower castes, a process which bi 
m J ening of i 
gun ATi opening of the temples to the ‘depressed 


Secondly, Hindus began to discover a new a 
which would help them to absorb the ee ME 
within its religion. This had been the main task of oe 
reformers, They had to struggle against Hindu peter 
In this struggle the most important leader was Gandhi him, 
self. It was he who strongly asserted against the arguments 
of the leaders of the ‘depressed classes’ like Ambedkar that 
the ‘depressed classes’ are Hindus and not a distinct reli- 
gious community. Gandhi as well as other reformers 
SUR Na i new anthropology within Hindu traditions 
ME Ke aCe a of caste in matters related 


: These responses of the Hindu leaders had political 
significance. But more than that, the 'depressed classes 
were given a place within Hinduism and this was one of 
the major factors which had put an end to the large 
Scale conversion to Christianity. i 


os a Pala neo-Hindu socio-religious movements 
ur certain amount of progress, there were no 
RUBER mass movements from the people who were 
Sume affecter by that movement. Failure often resulted 
iren des mass movements, because conversion to Chris- 
HAL od pis of the struggle of a section of the 
SA people in society for their emancipation. This fact 

once again the question of Christian mass movements. 
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2. The Christian mass movements and their significance 


Christian mass movements in Kerala were one of the 
socio-religious movements which opened ways of emanci- 
pation for some sections of the people because they sought 
to find a new social and religious structure. 


Just as in the case of any other socio-religious move- 
ment taking place more or less during the same period 
in Kerala, for the Christian mass movements too, the 
elements which. motivated the people were an awareness 
of their low social position and a vision for emancipa- 
tion. Western education, new legislative measures due to 
the influence of the British administration, the impact of 
the missionary work and above all the cultural interact- 
jon with the west were the significant factors which pro- 
vided the people with this awareness and this vision. 


Therefore it is wrong and contrary to facts to inter- 
pret the Christian mass movements in Kerala merely as 
an extension of western ‘Christendom’. As has been clearly 
shown they were the conscious attempts of certain sections of 
the people for their emancipation. Christian mass move- 
ments were emancipatory movements as far as Kerala was 
concerned. Though this statement cannot be claimed as 
a ratified statement for regions other than Kearla, there 
are good reasons to assume that this is true with regions 
other than Kerala also. Researches on each mass move- 
ment area alone can reveal the truth. 


A few trends in the mass movements are extremely 
significant. They never occurred among people who 
belonged to the higher forms of Hinduism and those who 
had something to lose in the form of family inheritance 
etc. Christian mass movements were movements of the 
people who had nothing to lose; for them to enter into 
conflict with the people of the higher castes of even to 
undergo torture was part of their struggle for their emanci- 


pation. 
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Further explanation, however, is necessary for a better 
understanding of the Christian mass movements, Both in. 
ternal and external factors contributed to the struggle of 
the people which led to mass movements. Socially they 
groaned under an exploitive social structure, They were 
ready to welcome any way leading to their emancipation, 
For them a ‘potentially non-caste religion' entered the com. 
munity and offered the opportunity of freedom from the 
bondage of caste; and one section of the Oppressed people 
accepted this opportunity. Moreover, they also found more 
satisfaction in this new religion. At the same time there 
was the external factor in the form of British Raj. The 
people could see the chance of gaining their rights through 
the intervention of the British political authorities, even 
though there was no direct guarantee for such a support, 

Protestant Christianity was introduced into India by 
the missionaries, yet from the moment of its inception, a 
new community formed itself. It was the community of 
those. people who wanted to break with their past for the 
sake of their social and religious emancipation, and this 
community was the Christian Church. In the history of 
the Christian mass movements, it was the people who formed 
the Church; and by becoming members of it, they gained 
a new identity. A new name, new religion etc deepened 
this identity. This distinct identity developed itself into an 
Indian Christian identity which gave stability to the com- 
munity. 

The centre of the communi y was the chapel or the 
church. The chapels or churches served a double purpose 
of worship or religious base for the people and a place 
for them to gather together. In such places the presence 
of the missionary or his 'agent' provided strength and 
leadership. Through this centre, a new social ethics based 
on Christian understanding and interpretation was intro- 
duced. This gave stability to the social aspect of the new 
community. Once the process of mass movement had 
Started, then it could no more be justifiably termed a 
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ovement of the missionaries or that of the missionary 
m 


societies, It was a movement of the people. 


In the history of Christian mass movements, ag 
issionaries played an important role as e fons ho 
pn i the missio- 

] ligion. Most o 
the new form of relig f s 
Hox at their role could not be limited strictly 
i They were the pioneers, to 


Apart from that and 
in 


naries found th i 
to the sphere of LO ius 

in with, of English education. 3M 
Mer medical work, they felt compelled D: Neun 
the social life of the people, There pae '! TOMUS 
which motivated the missionaries to bu ats Mes bt 
the life of society. The most important eae Susi 
actual need of the oppressed people, Euer id 
for help. At the same time their social i 


hn Cox, 
justified by their understanding of the SR p b 
the missionary who involved himself aai Pe rn ied 
concerns of the people, put it thus: "t 


ini igion 
an English-man, and the grief of a Miner EU 
and the suffering victims” made the ma a aA 
themselves in the social life ve DS BU rase jn 
"i it my duty to smother tho e Mois 
oeit from seeking redress wherer it was Mee 
ned?" There was a general conviction gea raik 
Hacs that the message of Jesus Christ een deir 
stand by the side of the Hips geo seve 
ir emancipation. During the k er 
enfe ist the Gospel has an emancipatory P 


i hat of 
The role which the missionaries P e 
social and religious leaders; but they Ad ence 
tection as British subjects. The missional a NOE 
of the dangers of their involvement eS Ge ae o 
. The main dangers In Anar 

Meis iin of a Christian minister and the € 


24 April 29, 185 
4 Joha Cox to the Governor of Madras, MEP, March 24 Ap 
printed pages between pp. 774 and 757, P- 


0n 
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the higher castes. This consciousness did not hind 
from their social involvement. In effect, their inv lees 
was a socio-religious stand against the intere Nadie. 
higher castes. erepto 

A greater potential danger, however, was the fa 
the social conflicts and the possibility of sup nu i 
the missionaries made the mass movement Christia um 
pendent to a certain extent on the missioni i 
opportunities of education, employment etc Wen i 
RUANDA Moreover, people who had been add 

P sig 7 1 fi 
pa: AEE Rond; ASSAS first time, a few missionaries 
uud cene. r them, and no wonder they clung 
i Sagat Tener of the missionaries was to help 
MINDS M, mae has possible. The awareness, which 
ee dur ne uen pe vue might create a pro- 
the people because to Gian frost Agile e ni 
1 , acc: g to their 
POUPEE T UAM to act contrary to ihe" Hal 
e . In fact the help which they offered helped 
people to their emancipation. 

Salas QNUM DIP aoard dependency needs to be seen 
SE le ate nite justifications for the people for 
E ERD Ma no socio-economic security apart 
they were separated ghi eris eee. 
eir old social structure, so 
QUAD ike developed new social and economic foun- 
RE. rs Med was the only way open to them. 
XA. dra fuge be scen in other movements 
vio RE Pol ms movement gained strength, it 
eto ok e generosity of the government. 
EON ocius E movement gained momentum, the 
JEROME dE X radi had to depend on the 'Ha- 
OCC. gh'. n exception could be seen only in 
among the Izhavas, where primary attention 


was given to the buildi s 
foundations: uilding up of their own socio-economic 
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This dependency, therefore, is no ground to term the 
mass movement Christians ‘rice Christians’, a term coming 
from the Portuguese times.? Without doubt, the mass move- 
ment Christians of Kerala share the religious and spiritual 
heritage of Christians all over the world, In this connection 
the words of Ringeltaube, the first missionary to Kerala 
are very relevant. He wrote in 1816 that “let it not be 
said, your Christians are Rice Christians and Hypocrites”. 
The mass movement Christians of Kerala excelled in Chri- 
stian giving in proportion to their income, even if the 
sum was insufficient to meet the needs of the Church 
which was formed of them. This did not conceal the fact 
that there were valid arguments which need to be seen 


critically. 

Though the Christian mass movements were genuine 
socio-religious movements, in this newly formed community, 
there was a definite lack of integration mainly because 
of the segregation of caste. As in the case of any other 
parallel socio-religious movement, Christian mass move- 
ments took place within the social frame work of caste 
too. In spite of the western idea of equality and the 
Gospel of brotherhood, caste segregations remained in 
society and within the Church, though the rigidity of 
caste rules and untouchability had begun to disappear. 
The missionaries could not establish a brotherhood which 
went beyond the distinctions of caste. 


The reason for this phenomenon lies deep in Indian 
culture. The mass movement was not individual-oriented, 
but group-oriented. It was the people belonging to cer- 
tain castes who as a group accepted the new religion 
without abandoning their social identity. Moreover 1n 
the rigidly caste-structured society of Kerala, social im- 
provement was sought in terms of caste; and the people 


the West, p. 45. 
MS, dated Mayilaudy, 


Box 15, CWMA. 


2 Cf. L. S. S. O'Malley (ed.), Modern India and 
8 Ringeltaube to Joseph Hardcastle, Letter, 
January 20, 1816, India Odds, 
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could not simply abandon this identity. Many mission. 
aries attempted to inculcate a vision which goes beyond 
the barrier of caste, but were not successful. 

The Syrian adherents and the Pulaya converts of the 
CMS, and the Nadar converts and the Pulaya and the 
Paraya converts of the LMS found integration extremely 
difficult. A highly deplorable part in the history of mis- 
sions in Kerala was the acceptance of casteism within the 
Church by the CMS missionaries in order to satisfy the af- 
fluent minority of the Syrian adherents. A shift in the 
attitude of the missionaries was affected by the non-Chri- 
stian movements which had been going on among the Pulayas, 
In the LMS area, though there were missionaries who even 
closed down a church because of the refusal of the Nadar 
Christians to accept Christians lower to them in caste, the 
problem remained. When the issue of self-government was 
discussed in the missions, fear of the domination of the 
higher castes made the lower caste Christians understandably 
prefer a missionary domination to the domination of the 
higher castes. 

The problem of caste and other such scgregations re- 
main as unsolved problems of the churches in India today. 
This is the result of the failure of the Christian community 
to take wider dimensions in their struggles instead of turn- 
ing inwards to their own narrow interests. 

There also a gulf between the missionaries and the 
community which grew. The people accepted their social 
leadership; at the same time maintained a distance between 
them. The Christian witnessing in India was done under 
the shadow of colonialism, which does not mean that the 
British administration always helped the missionaries. But 
the missionaries identified themselves with the superior poli- 
tical power, and this political power was an alien one. The 
proclamation of the Gospel was associated with the forma- 
tion of a social unit of those who were converted to which 
the sociological concepts of the west were transferred. In 
this connection the comment of Gandhi is significant. 
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The missionaries who come today to India come 
under the shadow or, if you like, the protection 
of a temporal power; and it creates an impossible 
bar. If you give me statistics to show that how 
many orphans have been brought to Christianity, 
so many grown-up people, I will accept them, 
but I do not feel convinced thereby that is your 
mission. In my humble opinion your mission is 
infinitely superior. You want to find the man 
in India, and if you want to do that you will 
have to go...to the lowly cottages, not to age 
them something, but probably to take something. 


Added to the political connection, the Scu 
shared a feeling of cultural superiority over against a 
of the Indians. The feeling of cultural POESIE n 
dered the development of mutual trust and brother 00! 
between the missionaries and the community which is 
formed through their work. This lack of ipie x 
the missionary as an external element in bere 
religious life of Kerala. Even at the time of rising Ego 
lism, when the missionaries began to work Ra 
for the building up of partnership between the. PEOR 
Christians and the missionaries many of the md oe 
maintained their assumption of cultural and racial E 
ority This lack of understanding and CHR 
the natural growth of the self-hood of the 7 


In the newly formed community, the guo RU 
duced a hierarchy, setting themselves at the fora ped 
the Indians far below at the bottom. En SUE: 
think of placing themselves under an In deese 2i 
Consequently, the "Native Agents’, who too eee da 
in the story of emancipation are bardly na coded 
a time of very strong national feelings, Ms n 
cretary of the LMS admitted this fact. 


“+4 Quarterly Survey- India", IRM, 1924, 


CPU 
4 M. K. Gandhi, quoted in, 
p.377. 
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Ringeltaube's time to the present there had only been about 
one hundred missionaries in Travancore. It was therefore 
clear that the greater part of the work had been done by 
Indians,...". Many of the ‘Native Agents’ engaged in a 
life and death struggle for the emancipation of their people, 
It was they who suffered much oppression; it was they who 
gave local leadership to the people, with very little mate- 
rial reward. What they had was full confidence in the 
missionaries and trust in God. For them, all their suf- 
ferings were a religious experience and had a spiritual 
meaning. 


A mass movement Christian was emancipated from a 
part of the social bondage. But his relationship with the 
missionaries was rather curious, These Christians welcomed 
the socio-religious leadership of the missionaries, while at 
the same time resenting the domination of the missionaries. 
For many of the educated Christians had been sharing 
the spirit of freedom which demanded freedom in all 
spheres of life. This the missionaries were reluctant to 
grant. The missionaries indeed failed to put into practice, 
in their relationship with the Indian Christians, the bro- 
therhood which they themselves had been teaching. 
Many of the missionaries were more happy to have a 
ruler-subject relationship. At least, an attempt fora 
change in the relationship occurred only when the work 
of the missionaries was threatened by the rise of nati- 
onalism. 


Internally the Church had to face the major problems 
cited above. Externally, as has been explained, there arose 
various movements which provided opportunities for social 
emancipation without joining the Christian religion. These 
movements absorbed people who otherwise would have be- 
come Christians. The result was the ceasing of the Chri- 
stian mass movements. 


EP MEL sl as 
5 Minutes of the Travancore Church Council, 1933—34, p. 7. 
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3. A few theological issues 


At the root of Christian mass movements in Kerala, 
there was a quest and struggle for human dignity. We 
see in the history of the time that people were awakened 
to the need to struggle for their human dignity and to an 
awareness of the necessity of freedom from oppressive 
systems. Thus mass movements occurred at the meeting 
point of this quest for human dignity and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ at a time when cultural confrontation was 
taking place in the society of the region. 


The basic position of the response of society to the 
message of Jesus Christ can be stated as follows. 


The entire society of Kerala was awakened to this 
quest for human dignity. But only for a section of the 
oppressed groups in this society did conversion seem to 
be a way to gain their human dignity. Including these 
people, in the society there were three broad groups of people. 


i. Those who thought that acceptance of the new 
religion would help them in this struggle: they welcomed 
the missionaries and joined the new religion. The accept- 
ance of the new religion meant a complete break with 
their social and religious past. They had to welcome the 
religious practices and customs which were developed in 
an alien culture. But for them a break with their past 
seemed to be necessary for their progress. 

ii. Many others who did not want to break with 
their past. These searched for reform within their own 
religious traditions. This they thought would help them 
to progress without abandoning their religion. 

iii. The higher castes who had also become conscious 
of the importance of human dignity. Many of these ac- 
knowledged the merit of the new religion, but they be- 
came opposed to conversion. : 

These different types of response raise some crucial 
theological questions with regard to mission. A discussion 
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on the underlying problems which the Christian missions 
faced would be a pointer to an appropriate theology 
of mission. In this respect three issues need special con- 
sideration, They are: a) Gospel and Society, b) Gospel 
and Culture, c) Gospel and Church 

a. Gospel and Society 

The influence of the message of Jesus Christ was not 
limited to the boundaries of the newly formed community 
which was the Church. The message of the Gospel and 
the work of the missionaries challenged many of the 
traditions and oppressive social structures. “Charity, pity 
for the weak and the oppressed, love for man expressed 
in deed and word as taught by Christ and his Apostles, 
and as practised by them, was something quite new in 
the history of the world". This observation of Roland 
Allen was very true in the context of Kerala. But it 
would be rather difficult to draw a clear dividing line 
between the influence of the message of Jesus Christ and 
that of western culture. 

During the middle of the 19th century, whatever, their 
concepts of emancipation may have been and whatever 
the influences that moved them, the missionaries who were 
in Kerala expressed their conviction that the 'Gospel alone 
can bring about emancipation’. Though this and similar 
assertions can be questioned, in the social history of Kerala, 
the emancipatory power of the message of Jesus was clearly 
visible. The message of Jesus Christ as shown in the Bible 
is the proclamation of "release to the captives” and sett- 
ing at liberty of "those who are oppressed"; and this 
message was one of the powers which transformed society. 
At the core of the modern religious and secular movements 
in India, M. M. Thomas, an Indian theologian, sees 2 
"Christian impetus”.? Lack of due recognition of this 
6 Roland Allen, Missionary Methods, London (1912!) 1962, p. 4$. 
7 M. M. Thomas, ‘The Struggle for human Dignity as a Prepare 


tion for the Gospel’, D, J. Elwood (ed.), What Asian Christians 
are Thinking, Philippines, 1976, pp. 270-71. 
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aspect has been one of the reasons which made the Church 
extremely ‘exclusive’ within society. God is the God. of 
history and movements; but mass movement Christians 
along with the missionaries saw God exclusively in relation 
to Christianity. This is one of the areas which need fur- 
ther theological exploration. 

The western missionaries were the instruments for the 
propagation of the Gospel in the society of India. But 
their role in the social life of Kerala, as has been ex- 
to their expectation, not confined 
pel or establishing of chari- 
nteresting to observe that 
n of the Gospel went in 
even the missionaries, 


plained, was contrary 
to the preaching of the Gos 
table institutions alone. It is i 
the impact of the introductio: 
different directions leaving behind 
and affecting different levels in the life of the people. 
Undoubtedly the missionaries wanted to "help" the 
victims of social injustice and oppression. But the help 
of the missionaries reached out in terms of ‘helping’ an 
individual person who happened to suffer a particular 
injustice. This, moreover, usually extended only to those 
vietims who had accepted the socio-religious order of the 
missionaries. Instead of the strategy of helping those 
victims who would ‘beg’ the missionaries, it would have 
been more meaningful if they had been able to gonnie 
their work with a prophetic mission of standing againn 
the injustices and oppression in society. The Gospel o 
Jesus Christ demands this prophetic mission which neces- 
sitates solidarity with the oppressed. The prophetic nih 
sion of the Church requires à very high priority 10 the 


formation of any strategy for mission. 
x se neither the work 


This did not happen. partly becau d 
issi i les of the people leading 
of the missionaries nor the struggles aes i ooi 


to mass movements was rooted in adequate | d : 
victions. There was also à lack of theological reflection ©! 


ial i i of 
the significance of their social involvement. Hw 
theological reflection prevented any see ue den 
rent involvement in the social concerns 0 
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This was also one of the reasons for not developing 
during those days any consistent programme for social 
development. 


As a result, except in the case of a few instances 
such as anti-slavery movements, help during the upper- 
cloth revolts etc., the nature of the involvement of the 
missionaries was in the form of helping a person or per- 
sons merely as individual victims of the social struggle. 
It never turned in the direction of attempting to change 
social orders, creating agents for the removal of oppression, 


The history of the emancipatory movements in society 
is part of the redemptive history of the world. The re- 
demption of the individual and the redemption of society 
are two facts of the one and indivisible mission of the 
Church for the salvation of mankind. As much as all the 
emancipatory movements attempted to bring salvation to 
society, they form part of the history of the continued re- 
demptive work of God in history. So the history of these 
movements forms part of salvation history. The conflicts 
created by the work of the missionaries which preceded all 
these movements and the missionary movements themselves 
played a significant role in this history. 


It is true that in this process, the neo-Hindu and the 
missionary movements could not accept each other and 
work in co-operation at least in the social activities. Very 
often they opposed each other for various reasons. On 
the one hand the theological understanding of the missio- 
naries, as bringing the people to follow Christ, which made 
them regard their work as the only way for material and 
Spiritual advancement, and also their lack of concern for 
the total development of society prevented them from 
having any co-operation with the neo-Hindu movements. 
On the other hand many of the neo-Hindu leaders shared 
an implicit or explicit ‘nationalistic-religious’ out-look which 
made them look upon the work of the missionaries with 
displeasure, 
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However the result of all these movements was a 
certain emancipation of the lower sections of the people 
and the renewal of society. This renewal was the ‘cultural 
renaissance’. Thus in the social history of Kerala, all 
these mevements had a participatory role in its ‘cultural 


renaissance’. 


b. Gospel and Culture 


The history of various movements described in this 
study is also a history of the confrontation between the 
Gospel and culture. This confrontation needs special con- 
sideration because the Gospel which was brought to India 
was conveyed through another culture which claimed su- 
periority over Indian culture. 

The identification of the missionaries was with those 
who had political supremacy and they maintained their 
superiority in every aspect of life. For them, especially 
during the 19th century, non-Christian religions were dark- 
ness’ and ‘corruption’ and were summed up as ‘heathe- 
nism’ or as a ‘bundle of absurdities’. The missionaries 
could give spiritual meaning to their social intervention 
for the Christians under them, because for them it was 
part of their struggle against ‘darkness’ and ‘evil’, Every 
shrine destroyed, every idol captured, was seen as à great 
victory of the Gospel. 

The attitude described above was a general one; but 
in their approach to the Indian culture there were. dif- 
ferences among the missionaries. Many of them maintai- 
ned a negative attitude towards the culture of India. But 
not all of them shared this attitude. For example, the 
famous missionaries, Baker Senior and Junior, were strictly 
against condemning the culture of the people. In the eue 
way Samuel Mateer, an LMS missionary who made eri 
borate studies on the history and people of Kerala i 
not share a negative attitude towards the e eae 
he vehemently criticized many of the traditions an UEM 
ces. The importance given to the regional languages Tai 
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and Mal yalam and the ancient language Sanskrit in th 
educational system stands as a recognition of the p 
ture of the people. However the 19th century Wee 
in particular did not go to the extent of. : 


IM actuall; = 
preciating Indian culture ipi 


When the socio-religious and political movements begai 
the negative attitude towards culture decreased Mes 
A few of the missionaries even pointed out some of ih 
positive elements, particularly the i 


r eneral respect for reli. 
$ 
gion: Thus the attitude was no longer completely negative 


in spite of the assumed superiority, which continued 
It can be assumed that the theological background* of 
the missionaries along with their feeling of cultural super- 
iority made it impossible for them to accept that the unl 
gion of other people was related to their cultural iden- 
tity. They also absolutized the western form of Christi- 
anity as the true religion. This was another reason for the 
exclusiveness of the newly formed community which as a 
closed community left fewer opportunities for the new 
community to spread itself in society. This also caused 
the missionaries to have no sympathy with the other non- 
Christian socio-religious movements which were also at- 
tempting to gain the emancipation of the people. 
> It is significant to observe that at least some of the 
missionaries began on the one hand to see the work of 
God outside the Christian religion and became on the 
other hand conscious of a need for a change in the ways 
of mission as they saw not only that the neo-Hindu move- 
ments could mobilize the Hindus, but also that many higher 
caste Hindus with their higher English education could 
praise the work of Christian missionaries among the lower 
castes without being able to show any sign of conversion. 


8 Mostof the missionaries, 


e , especially during the 19th century shared 
Heat eS a and usually they had only a very brief 
Hl dis training. However a detailed analysis of the theolo- 

P I! ground of the missionaries, though an important ares 
pf investigation, is not intended in this study. 
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As a result of the confrontation with western culture 
and the Christian religion changes had taken place in 
the socio-religious life of the people. These changes were 
more evident in case of those who had converted to 
Christianity. Though many of the missionaries as well as 
Indians had a "superior West, inferior East" assumption, 
what had taken place was a cultural synthesis and not a 
cultural transplantation 

In that context a fraction of the oppressed sections in 
the society who valued their socio-religious emancipation 
more than a break from their culture joined the Christian 
religion. However this state of things did not give any 
impetus for the open acceptance of the new religion for 
(he majority of the people, while the minority who be- 
came Christians formed a community having a new identity 
as Indian Christians. Thus the proper relation between 
the Gospel and culture remained unresolved and requires 
further reflection. 

Changes in cultures which would become necessary asa 
result of the challenges raised by the Gospel should be 
permitted to be followed spontaneously and it should not 
be mistaken as an acceptance of the culture through 
which the Gospel was transmitted. It is debatable how 
far the changes in the culture of Kerala were an out- 
come of its interaction. with the western culture and with 
the challenges raised by the Gospel. But such a debate 
leads us to questions beyond the scope of this study. 

The Gospel transcends every culture and the Gospel 
needs to be proclaimed to every culture and every culture 
must be challenged by it. But culture should be accepted 
as the given framework where the Gospel needs to be 
proclaimed. Evangelization does not mean uprooting à 
person from his own cultural context and making an 


him in a strange cultural setting 


attempt to accommodate h 
which would be artificial for him. Missionary strategy 
cannot claim success. 


which would *exculturalize' a person 
At the same time by the interaction of cultures and by 


in 
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the reciprocal learning process both cultures could by 
enriched and changes or growth could happen in eii 
culture. This necessitates an appreciation of the culture of 
the other person, and the acceptance of a person as part 
of his culture. That this did not happen was Fer 
because of the colonial context. d 


c. Gospel and Church 


As has been explained, a new and visible community 
was formed in the process; and this is the Church. The 
formation of this community was the fulfilment of the 
desire of one section of the people for their social and 
religious emancipation. The Church, during the time of 
great mass movements, was both a symbol and a support- 
ing structure of emancipation for the people. The Gospel 
offered this emancipation. Through the Church the People 
also gained considerable social solidarity, power and strength. 

_ The Church which was formed in the process was a 
religious body with divergent functions. On the one hand 
the Church gave a new meaning to the spiritual quest of 
the people by offering them the experience of a personal 
God and by giving them a subjective self-realization as the 
people of God, joining them together as a worshipping 
community. On the other hand it functioned as a body 
M ch inspired them to continue their struggles for human 
dignity in its varied dimensions, such as social, religious etc. 
In spite of its bondage of caste, the Church helped the 
people to serve these functions. 

In the newly formed community there were elements 
which could be termed as ‘imposed’, such as denomina- 
tionalism. In the history of mass movements it would 
be impossible in many cases to distinguish between what 
was ‘imposed’ and what was ‘adopted’. One thing is 
clear, the aspiration of the people for their emancipation 
made them ‘adopt’ many new things just because they 
would, St least at that time, distinguish them as members 
of a ‘new’ society. ‘New’ for the people was a sign of 
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emancipation. This made the mass movement Christians 
of Kerala adopt new forms of worship, new dress, new 
education, new leadership, new names etc. Very often 
in the present day discussions on indigenization, which 
is an urgent theological task of the Indian Christians 
in their search for their own identity, this historical fact 
is forgotten or ignored, which makes the discussions easy 
and implementations difficult.. The theologian must search 
history in order to confront this and similar problems. 


However in the Church which emerged, there were 
serious problems which even now hinder the fulfilment 
of its own mission. The most significant problems here 
are the continuance of the distinctions of caste and the 
institutionalization in terms of denominations. 


Caste, which was part of the Indian culture, was fully 
rejected by the missionaries in principle, but continued to 
hold its openly manifested sway in the social life of the 
community as well as in leadership structures. As long as 
it continues, to that extent, it could be said that there has 
been a ‘concealed Hinduisation’ of the Church. If Christi- 
anity is to acquire a new solidarity, including members 
from various castes on equal terms, the Church itself needs 
to take the challenges of the Gospel seriously. 

The Church also inherited certain particular structural 
forms. In India the message of Jesus Christ was preached 
within the ecclesiastical and structural framework formed 
in the west. Moreover, it was also attached to a social 
structure under the leadership of the missionary. The mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ in some different form based on the 
Bible which would be homogeneous to the Indian cultural 
situation was not thought of; had it been worked out, it 
would not have been untheological, But it was improbable 
because the Gospel was transmitted by people who were 
strongly rooted in a particularly rigid ecclesiastical tradition. 

As a result the Gospel was enclosed within the strong 
walls of a denominationalism which had no relevance to 
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India, leading to the emergence ‘st : 
ches estranged from their Hed e urn ys 
was intensified through denominational ‘theolo sten NAN 
aiaia idea of the theological rétiéosioal tas 
Sa d his does not mean that the missionaries 
relationship. The aa a ane ve pee 
j spel gi a vision of equalit 
neste pel but within the Church dieti Wal ae 
ei is problerood between the missionaries and 
Jet he ristians, The relationship which developed 
of nationalism was that of s 
PALA master and 
The assumed cultural superiority. 

y. political su 
nol eee al appreciation of the culture of indi eR 
REN UAM much self-dependence. This led to a 
M e ane of the leading of the Holy Spirit 
eat a eee of the Lord. The mission was seen as 
dni o Emu. societies and that of the missiona- 
Mi quie s a) that it belongs to God did not receive 
satiny Et an This raises the question whether in a 
EUN MSS the fulfilment of the mission of the 

ap Nar ps is possible. 
: +» Which was the n i 
iod " ew community, vi 
Ee Ana was the first fruit of a od d 
Vane Pe. relate itself to the total quest for human 
sine ai B. dependence on the missionaries 
Mis datis ‘en or the continuance of the struggle 
Bie ub e row Soani became an end in itself. 
ican ron Gi este mass movements with their 
Pc D pa PESOS tells us that the Church 
bate eee A ye Power of the Gospel beyond its 
cm uel € given society and culture and that 
nO UE el down to a caste. This demands 
SERAIS ane tur insights of the Gospel should be 
e HOUR Ss. so that the Church does not 
viso d dde oking and self-centred. The constant 
hj the Gospel alone would help the Church 
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from the cultural bondage and ethno- 
to continue its struggle for the emanci- 
This calls for the perpetual rene- 


to be liberated 
centricism and 
pation of the people. 
wal of the Church. 
The Church is called to 
This would mean that without aban 
tredness, it should perform its prophetic 
solidarity with the oppressed, without prejudice or hatred. 
In fulfilling this task, every individual and society 
should be seen as related to one's own particular culture. 
The great hope of this task should not be a mere numeri- 
cal expansion of the Church, but the emancipation of the 
people from their bondage which would help them to grow 
to a fuller humanity. As a consequence of this, people 
can be led to the visible body of Christ, the Church; 


because the Gospel is 
the power of God unto 
that believeth (Romans, 


take its mission seriously. 
doning its Christ-cen- 
function, in full 


salvation to every one 
1.16; Authorized Version). 
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